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THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


I pss ne is very good ground for sharing the confidence 
of Lord Sautssury in the fruits of the first Colonial 
Conference. The Premrer, in his sane and dignified ores 
address, expressed the belief that this meeting “is the 
“beginning of a state of things which will have great 
“ results in the future. It will be the parent of a long 
“ progeniture, and distant Councils in the Empire may in 
“ some far-off time look back to the meeting in this room 
“as the root from which all their greatness and all their 
“ beneficence have sprung.” If good feeling and good sense 
can justify such hopes, then these are well in place now. 
The mere meeting of the Conference is a sign that we have 
seen the last of the ignoble theory once too popular that 
the Colonies were a source of weakness to England, and 
the union with the mother-country a burden to the Colo- 
nies. It comes after many other proofs of the attach- 
ment of the Colonies to the land from which they sprang. 
It has been assembled on the invitation of the English— 
or must one say the British !—Government, and is a sign 
to all the world that the greatest of all Empires is not 
yet minded to break up through any mere cowardly sense 
of weakness. Not the least hopeful feature of the meetin 
is the absence of inflated oratory in the delivered, 
whether by the English or the Colonial delegates. The 
opportunity for the use of splendid lang was very 
tempting. The Foreign Office held last Monday the repre- 
sentatives of such an Empire as the world has never seen. 
In mere bulk it surpasses any of its predecessors ; and, when 
its variety and vitality are remembered, a comparison with 
any of them must be absurd. It is not a dominion held 
together by the sword, but a family of nations, every one of 
them destined to carry on in varied ways the Constitution, 
the laws, and the of their race. Outside of the 
Empire represented by the Conference there is one great 
nation which has inherited everything that makes it great 
from the same source, and a vast Oriental dominion won 
and held by the sword. The text was admirable; but the 
——_ were faithful to the good old English habit of taking 
nglish greatness for granted as a thing too self-evident to 
need pointing out. They were satisfied with Sir Henry 
Ho.tanp’s sober statement that the meeting was in itself the 
noblest memorial of the fiftieth year of Her Masesty’s reign. 
Few of us will be dissatisfied to see that what Lord SaissurY 
called the aspirations of some after Imperial Federation will 
not be discussed by the Conference. These aspirations may 
be fulfilled. If certain things which England and her Colo- 
nies can never part with can be duly guarded, every healthy- 
minded man will hope that they may be, but that must be 
the work of the future. For the present the object of the 
Conference must be to lay the dation of a possible 
Federation by furthering the practice of working together in 
matters of common interest. Very much can be done in 
this way without interfering with the existing administra- 
tive machinery of the Empire. When the feeling of na- 
tional unity has been well borne in upon all the scattered 
members of our race by the habit of working together, then 
the aspirations of the Imperial Federalists may S savisfied ; 
but the Federation will come of itself, or not come at all. 
The Conference will have done much if it can sagen a 
machinery for any one practical object. en once 
ay is in working order, the mother-country and the Colo- 
nies will have daily evidence of the closeness of their union. 
Sir Henry Hoitanp gave the members of the Conference 


an ample sketch of the practical matters with which they 
are met to deal. There are three of especial importance — 
the organization of a good system of national defence, the 
improvement of means of communication between various 
parts of the Empire, and the simplification of their legal 
relations. Of these not the least important is the first. The 
Corontat Secretary was probably in perfect agreement with 
his hearers when he declared that the Conference will 
have done a work worthy of the occasion if it does no more 
than put the defences of the Empire on a satisfactory footing. 
The energy shown by the Australian Colonies in fortifying 
Port Phillip and Port Jackson is a clear proof that no per- 
suasion will be needed to secure their co-operation. But, 
indeed, after the despatch of Colonial troops to the Soudan 
it is un to prove that Australia is well aware 
her place in the Rents, and proud of it. Neither is there 
any need to show that desirable possessions scattered all 
over the world are liable to attack, or that steam and 
submarine cables have greatly reduced the value of distance 
as a protection. The benefits of civilization, however, 
work for both sides, and if it is easier for the enemy to con- 
centrate for attack, it is equally easier for us to concentrate 
for defence. Writers on naval warfare, Frenchmen most of 
all, are fond of asserting that steam has made it impossible 
for any Power to hold the dominion of the sea. It would 
be nearer the truth to assert that the need for numerous and 
accessible coaling-stations has made it possible for a Power 
with a bom ar ange Colonial Empire to rule the sea far 
more effectually than of old. In the t revolutionary 
war a French frigate which had the anak tok not to fall in 
with an English antagonist of equal power might harass our 
trade for years in the Indian Ocean. She needed no stores 
except wood, water, and food, which could always be 
obtained from the islands. When ships were built of wood, 
and carried no machinery, they could be refitted by their 
own crews in any quiet bay. That is no longer the case, 
and a hostile cruiser in distant waters would be constantly 
in need of supplies of coal or of the labour of skilled 
workmen, which she would be utterly unable to obtain if 
England took her measure of precaution with ordinary 
sagacity. The scheme of defence sketched by Sir Henry 
Hotianp is thoroughly practicable, and something has 
already been done to carry it out. It is impossible, as he 
insisted, to fortify all ports so as to make them safe against 
all enemies. Fortifications on a great scale can only be 
raised at a limited number of points, and the majority of 
coast towns will be sufficiently protected if they are able to 
repel a foraging raid made by a single cruiser. It would be 
not only feasible, but easy, to put the whole coast of the 
mother-country and her Colonies in this state of defence. 
The first step is to pick out on the map the vital strategic 
points, and make them safe against everything but a regular 
siege by a combined force. They could then stand by them- 
selves, and serve as storehouses for naval squadrons or 
places of refuge for merchant ships. Places of less import- 
ance might be supplied with a small battery and a local 
force strong enough to repel a landing from a 
cruiser. If coal were kept at them, it might be made safe 
from sudden attack by being stored at some distance inland. 
There need be no difficulty in selecting the points for forti- 
fication—there is, in fact, no doubt which they are, and 
something has been done and is being done to make them 
safe. Much of the work has been undertaken by the 
Colonies at their own expense, and there is no reason to 
believe that they will be unwilling to bear their share of a 
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burden imposed for the common good. The organization of 
a colonial naval force to act with the English navy in time 
of war is a subordinate, but very useful, part of the scheme. 
Here, again, much has been done by the Colonies, and par- 
ticularly by Australia. The way having been partly cleared, 
and the spirit to finish the work being good on both sides, 
the Conference ought to find it comparatively easy to have 
_ a workmanlike scheme drawn up and in ar of execution 
before it separates. The torpid New Hebrides difficulty 
belongs by its nature to the question of Imperial defence, 
and on that the Conference will hear something ; but Sir 
Henry Hotianp was more hopeful than explicit as to the 
nature of the communication. The Australian Colonies 
will unquestionably expect to be helped by the Home 
Government in keeping possible assailants at a distance as 
part equivalent for the outlay in carrying out a scheme of 
mperial defence. 


The possible improvement of postal and telegraphic com- 
munication between the different parts of the Empire will 
probably rank next in importance to the question of defence. 
This is mainly matter of money. The advocates of cheaper 
postage in England have generally avoided the inquiry 
whether the Colonial Governments will be ready to suffer 
a loss of revenue for the sake of making it possible to send 
letters much more cheaply and somewhat more slowly. They 

are satisfied with insisting that the General Post Office should 
sacrifice part of its surplus, which would, of course, have to 
be made good from some other source. This might be in 
the interests of the community, but it is a step which 
should be taken on both sides. It remains to be seen 
whether the Colonies will advance on their side. They may 
prohably not be all prepared to agree that a loss of revenue 
would be compensated by increased facilities for writing 
home. In any case the General Post Office must act with 
‘them, even at the cost of exciting the wrath of Mr. 
Henniker Heaton. The Colonies show no sign of holding 
the creed of many of their friends in England that sacrifices 
for the purpose of making our union closer should all be 
made on the side of the mother-country. Legal questions 
will occupy some part of the attention of the Conference, 
and it may be usefully employed in mitigating the effects of 
certain conflicting eccentricities in Colonial marriage laws. 
These will probably prove things of subordinate interest. 
The great question will be how we are all to arrange to 
fight together, in case of need, with most effect. There is 
no doubt about the existence of the will to do it, and with 
the help of that, and a little good management, the cross 
interests of different parts of the Empire need not prove a 
serious obstacle to the Conference. 


GLADSTONE, PARNELL, FORD, & CO. 


is eminently discreet on the part of the above-named 

firm and their friends to decline all attempts at disputing 
the authenticity of that copy of their articles of partnership 
which has recently been published in the Times. When you 
cannot answer a damning charge, it is best to remain silent, 
and to live upon the hope that as few people may bear of it as 
possible. In some cases it is judicious to meet it with a 
general statement of your intention to pass it by with the 
“silence of contempt,” and to appeal to your reputation as 
a sufficient answer.. But this method is available only when 
you have a reputation to appeal to; and perhaps the two 
senior members of the firm are right in thinking that in 
their case unhappily this condition fails of fulfilment. As 
to “our Mr. Forp,” of course it would hardly do for him 
to repudiate the charge of promoting and abetting villa- 
nies the furtherance of which supplies the chief source 
of his popularity, and therewith his professional income. 
Like Snake, in the School for Scandal, he has nothing 
but his infamy to depend upon. There are limits, too, 
no doubt, to Mr. Parnett’s power of being calumniated 
by newspaper reporters, and he finds it more difficult, 


we dare say, to make out that they have imagined the |, 


fact. of his association and intercourse with Irish-Ameri- 
can assassins than to assert that they have misreported his 
oratorical utterances on this or that occasion. But it is 
rather singular that Mr. GuapstonE should regard his case 
in this matter as too desperate for anything but silence. 
He has just caused to be published a curious little com- 
muniqué with reference to Mr. charge 
against the Opposition of “ deliberately adopting a policy 
“of obstruction.” In this he says that, “ if, in the judg- 


“ment of Mr. CoLtines, any one believes him capable 
“ of countenancing obstruction, he [that is, we suppose, 
“the believer] must take the consequences [that is, we 
“ suppose, the consequences of his incredible perversity 
“of judgment]; but he [meaning now Mr. Gtapstone} 
‘< considers the charge so unwarranted that he cannot con- 
“sent to enter into any argument, or make any statement, 
“on the subject.” Now, if Mr. GuapsTone considers his 
character for patriotism, generosity, and loyalty in the 
conduct of Opposition to stand so high that he can safely 
appeal to it as an answer to this particular charge, we may 
indeed ask what conceivable plank in his reputation can be 
so weak, or what imaginable charge can carry such weight 


| of plausibility, that he should fear to trust the one to sustain 


the burden of theother. Certainly we should have thought, 
not that particular plank of his reputation, his assumed 
repugnance to complicity with assassins, nor that particular 
charge which alleges that such complicity is constructively 
complete. Consequently we say we are rather surprised 
that Mr. GLapstong, instead of maintaining a reserve which 
is doing him much injury with some simple people, should 
not before this have boldly appealed to his many virtues as 
affording proof positive that he cannot, must not, ought 
not to be regarded, however appearances may be against 
him, as a member of the firm which stands at the head of 
this article. 


Unquestionably he ought to have done it before this, if 
he ever meant to do it at all; for since the introduction of 
the Crimes Bill it has become too late for him to do it with 
any effect. It would be as well if this special point were 
made clear to the vast multitude of readers, among whom 
we trust that “‘ Parnellism and Crime” in its cheap reprint 
will obtain circulation. It would be as well, we say, to 
point out to them that the action of Mr. Giapstoye and his 
colleagues with respect to the Crimes Bill has deprived them 
of the one thing which they had to say in extenuation of 
their degrading alliance; and the one thing probably which 
weighed in their favour with some hesitating minds, Mr. 
Moktey it was who first provided himself and them with 
this argument, such as it is—-or rather was. He it was, 
at any rate, who most warmly repudiated the doctrine that. 
because the Gladstonians and Parnellites were aiming at 
the same political object, Home Rule, the former were 
therefore to be held responsible for the antecedents of the 
latter. A community of ends did not, he protested, imply 
any sort of sympathy with respect to the choice of means. 
He argued, like the disguised Henry V., that “ be the 
“ cause never so spotless,” it was impossible to “ try it out 
“with all unspotted soldiers”; and that, even if “some, 
“ peradventure, have on them the guilt of premeditated and 
“ contrived murder,” it was equally lawful to use their 
services and to fight by their side. The Gladstonians can 
hardly use this language now. It is no longer a question 
between them and the Parnellites of the mere pursuit of a 
common end; the former have deliberately shown their 
willingness to work for it by the same disgraceful means. 
They had already thrown in their lot with those who are 
“ marching to the disintegration of the Empire”; but they 
have now undertaken to march thither not only “through 
“ yapine,” but through disorder and outrage into the bargain. 
Mr, PaRrvyeE.t accepts the dollars of Mr. Forp, and winks at. 
the sinister activity displayed by the junior partner and 
the “Co.” among the murder clubs of the United States. 
Mr. GiapsTonE accepts the votes, which are his dollars, 
from Mr. ParveEtt, and is willing, in exchange for them, to 
look another way while the National League is pushing 
forward the common object of the firm—the “liberation ” of 
Ireland—by the methods of boycotting and midnight outrage. 
The union is complete in methods as well as in purpose, and 
no effort should be spared to bring home the fact of its 
completeness to the mind of every unconverted citizen of the 
United Kingdom. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


O*E among many disclosures of Mr. Giapstone’s hos- 
tility to existing institutions has lately escaped general 
notice. He has at last announced in intelligible, though in- 
direct, language his intention of supporting the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales. Less than two years ago he 
angrily resented a demand that Disestablishment should be 
included in the programme which he drew up for the 
guidance of the - It was, indeed, reasonably con- 
jectured that he would, if the occasion arose, sacrifice 
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welfare, and even the existence, of the Church to his own 
ambition ; but for the moment he voluntarily relegated the 
subject to the “dim and distant future.” He had probably 
at that time not become a convert to Irish Home Rule, 
although he afterwards persuaded himself that he had re- 
garded the independence of Ireland as an open question for 
an imaginary period of fifteen years. On the eve of the 
election of 1885 he denounced as criminal the supposed dis- 
ition of the Conservatives to form an alliance with Mr. 
ARNELL. Having not yet foreseen that he would commit 
the political crime which he imputed to his adversaries, he 
was provided with an abundant store of subversive measures ; 
but the Church of England seemed likely to enjoy a respite, 
and separate legislation for the principality of Wales could 
searcely be undertaken while the unity of the kingdom had 
not yet been seriously questioned. The Irish Nationalists 
confined their agitation to their own country ; and the in- 
stitution of a Tetrarchy or Pentarchy in the place of the 
United Kingdom has not been proposed by any serious poli- 
tician. Even so thoroughgoing a partisan as Mr. CuripErs 
refused during a contested election to draw any distinction 
between England and Wales in ecclesiastical legislation. It 
was of course evident that the partial Disestablishment of 
the Church would be immediately followed by the extension 
of the same principle to the rest of the kingdom. 


Ashort time ago certain Welsh followers of Mr. GLADSTONE 
called his attention to an alleged breach of party discipline 
by Mr. Tatzor, member for Glamorganshire. It appeared 
that the alleged offender had not supported Mr. Ditiwyn’s 
unsuccessful attempt to introduce a resolution condemnatory 
of the Church in Wales. Mr. TatBot may, perhaps, have 
thought that his social and political position exempted him 
from the obligation of accounting for all his acts and omis- 
sions to local knots of busybodies. The present father of the 
House of Commons had not been accustomed fifty years ago 
to similar dictation. The appeal to Mr. Giapstone must 
have been even more offensive than direct ee applied 
to a too independent member. It may be doubted whether 
Mr. Tatzor was highly gratified by the indulgent tone in 
which Mr. Giapstone condoned his venial delinquency. It 
is, perhaps, by a mere casual coincidence that Mr. Tavsor, 
who has generally acted with the Gladstonian Opposition, 
voted in one of the late decisive divisions on the side of the 
Government. Not content with the acquittal or pardon of 
an ancient adherent, Mr. GLApsToNE took occasion to indicate 
his own intentions. I stead of promising in plain words to 
concede the demand of the Welsh Nonconformist preachers, 
Mr. GuapstonE referred his correspondents to the declara- 
tions which he has made with reference to the Established 
Church of Scotland. He has often pledged himself to allow 
the Scotch constituencies, through their representatives, 
to decide whether their Church is to be maintained. He 
now undertakes to apply the same test to Wales, or, in 
other words, to conform to the opinion of the majority. As 
nearly all the Welsh members are opposed to the main- 
tenance of the Church, Mr. Giapstone virtually undertakes 
to support some scheme of disestablishment. 

The system which, not having yet been acclimatized in 
England, is known by the American cant term of “ gerry- 
“* mandering,” is iarly convenient to a destructive 
party. The process of packing a local majority is well 
understood by professiona The selection of dis- 
tricts to form constitutional units is so made as to secure 
the greatest ible influence to provincial prejudices. 
Although the advantage which Wales has derived from its 
amalgamation with England has been wholly unmixed, it is 
not yet complete. The existence of a separate language i in 
parts of the Principality has produced an excess of general 
and political ignorance over that which prevails in other 
parts of England. The upper classes, who naturally prefer a 
civilized language, have nevertheless until lately been on the 
most friendly terms with the general population. By far 
the greater part of the land belongs to owners of Welsh 
descent, and the clergy, with few exceptions, are Welsh 
by birth, and all of them in the Welsh-speaking districts are 
Welsh by language. The laws and customs of Wales are 
exclusively English. The landlord makes all improvements, 
and his relations with his tenants depend, as in other parts 
of the kingdom, on contract. It may be said that any 

which could be effected by separate pemeel legis- 
lation would be necessarily for the worse. Useful measures 
which may at any time be promoted for the advantage 
of England will, without separate provision, be equally 
operative in Wales. If the Church were disestablished on 

pretext that Wales had a political existence of its 


— the same theory would justify analogous secular legis- 
tion. 

The policy of destro the Church in Wales may per- 
haps to Mr. more objectionable becuase 
its promoters are in other respects anxious to effect revolu- 
tionary chan The great bulk of the population is pro- 
bably orderly and loyal ; but Welsh journalists and agitators 
exceed nearly all English competitors in defiance of the law, 
in agitation against proprietary right, and in disaffection te 
the Constitution. Any power of legislation which might 
be conceded to Wales would be exercised by demagogues 
of the most dangerous kind, belonging to the class which 
lately furnished the notorious Davirr with more than one 
sympathizing audience. The most violent political agita- 
tors are professionally ministers of religion, combining the 
qualities of the adventurer and the fanatic. Against those 
who might probably obtain the control of local affairs, 
English subjects, who may by birth or residence be con- 
nected with Wales, have an inalienable right to be defended. 
Their rights are equally sound whether they have been born 
on one side or on the other of a stream or of an imaginary 
boundary. The Parliament of England, though it may not 
be bound by fundamental laws, has no moral right to de- 
prive any section of the community of the privileges and 
securities which it has hitherto enjoyed. The first methods 
of oppression which would commend themselves to a Welsh 
Assembly would perhaps take the form of unequal taxation. 
It is also not improbable that, as in the case of the mal- 
contents who were addressed by Davirt, local demagogues 
would be employed to y revolutionary experiments for 
which the English party ovement was not yet prepared. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Guapstone’s avowal of his 
conversion to the cause of Disestablishment provokes but 
little surprise. The friends of the Church had long regarded 
him with suspicion, and its enemies with well-founded confi- 
dence. It has for some years seemed more probable that he 
would court popular favour by confiscation of Church pro- 
perty than that he would i r by open connivance with 
obstruction the dignity ha efficiency of the House of 
Commons. His own rcpeated disclaimers of any purpose of 
undertaking the task have been interpreted by reference to 
similar declarations on the question of the Irish Church. It 
is now certain that, if his public career is continued, he will 
offer up the Church as victim to his democratic zeal or 
his personal ambition. He has sometimes expressed the 
opinion that the Church, even if it were deprived of its cha- 
racter as an Establishment, ought to be treated with libe- 
rality, or rather with common honesty. A great part of its 
possessions in Wales as well as in England has been derived 
from voluntary contributions made within the last five-and- 
twenty or thirty years. The agitators, and more especially 
the Welsh preachers, while they would retain the whole 
property which justly belongs to their respective sects, pro- 

to confiscate for their own benefit the ecclesiastical 
fabrics which have been almost everywhere restored or built 
at the cost of members of the Church. As the great 
majority of the churches and other buildings have neces- 
sarily been erected on land belonging to the Church, the 
agitators contend that churches, cathedrals, and parsonages 
must go with the soil. The argument is well calculated 
to impose on Mr. GiapstoneE by consulting his taste for 
moral paradoxes. It would be thought satisfactory to appro- 
priate to the implacable enemies of the Church the eighty 
millions which has been subscribed in a quarter of a century 
for its exclusive benefit. Every contributor has more or less 
consciously acted under the conviction that the English 
Parliament would prevent any interference with property, 
and that its authority would be the same in all 
England and Wales. The Scotch Church has proved to be 
stronger than its adversaries had supposed. The assailants 
of Establishments seem to be inclined to direct their first 
attack against the Church in Wales, and they may almost 
certainly count on the aid of Mr. Guapsrone. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


To rumours which have been lately current about dis- 
turbances in Afghanistan derive, it need hardly be 

said, all their interest and importance from the implied sug- 
gestion of Russian intrigue. There does not, it is true, 
appear to be any solid foundation for suspecting more than 
the usual amount of underhand interference, which may be 
taken, and is taken, asa matter of course. Probably the 
quidnuncs have been set once more on the track by the very 
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obvious considerations that Russia has been quiet for an 
unusually long period (some two years) in this neighbour- 
hood, and that the checks and déboires which she has met 
with recently in the West might very likely tempt her to 
seek for revenge in the East, where there is no impracticable 
Prince Bismarck, no recalcitrant Bulgarians, but only 
long-suffering England, and a collection of tribes and 
inces much easier to deal with, if not than Bulgarians 
of the Zanxorr and Karave.orr kind, at any rate than 
those of the Regents’ kidney. The alarmist (who is a 
real person and a mischievous one, though not so mis- 
chievous as those whom he has provoked into incredulity 
his cries of Wolf!) may also comfort or discomfort 
himself, for the sensation partakes of both, with the 
stories of intended coronations on a great scale in the 
“ capital of TaMERLANE,” with the reported intention to 
mediatize completely the Ameer of Boxnara, with the 
vapourings of Russian prints as to the rapidity with which 
Russia will be compelled to add Andkhoi to Penjdeh, and 
Maimene' to Andkhoi, and Balkh to Maimene, with the 
rumoured and contradicted disagreemenis between the 
Russian and the English Boundary Commissioners, and with 
other causes of disquiet which are rarely very far to seek in 
connexion with this Afghan matter. 

In a mere Ghilzai rising there is, of course, no necessary 
danger at all. It is not on that side of Afghanistan that 
risings can be taken as a pretext for Russion advances ; 
there is no reason to doubt. the ability of the Ameer to get 
the better of it, and it is almost a kind of chronic incident 
of Afghan history. Of the Afghans, and especially of 
the Ghilzais, it may be said, as it was said of the Cretans 
some years ago by a person who had not the classical ab- 
horrence of inusitate words, that “ they usually insurrect.” 
The chief function of an Ameer is to put down such in- 
surrections ; which he generally does, till some day he does 
not, and then there is another Ameer. Nothing, probably, 
but the actual conquest and occupation of the country by 
England, or by Russia, as the case may be, would ever make 
Afghanistan peaceable as a whole, and whatever may be the 
opinion of Russians, it is well known that English generals 
and statesmen, even of the most forward school, have very 
little stomach for the task of such a pacification. But so 
long as the disorder is only of the local and indigenous type, 
not stimulated from abroad with ulterior purposes, it is not 
a matter of much consequence. The position of England 
on her side of the country, though inferior to what it 
would have been if Candahar had been held and pro- 


-perly connected with India by railway, is sufficiently 


strong, and the diminution of the troubles in Burmah 
gives the Indian Government ample time and opportunity 
to keep a sharp look-out on the other side. Any assist- 
ance that the Ameer requires he will no doubt receive ; 
but at present it is, to say the least, improbable that 
he requires any. The extremely divided condition of the 
clans and tribes of the country makes it always compara- 
tively easy for an Ameer of ability to hold his own, unless 
some exceptionally formidable combination led by a pre- 
tender of commanding influence and capacity is formed. Of 
such there is at the present time nothing known, nor is any 
such probable ; though it is a truism to say that in the East 
more than elsewhere it is the improbable that happens. 
But Afghan disorder is so much the normal condition of 
affairs that there can hardly be said to be anything particu- 
larly disquieting in the disturbance of Afghan order. 


The question of real interest is, of course, further off 
and more problematical. Severely as England has suf- 
fered from the poohpoohers of the now accomplished ad- 
vance of Russia to the Afghan border, there has at least been 
the compensating advantage, not altogether insignificant, of 
something like an approach to agreement between thinkers 
of different schools. The irreconcilables of the Peace Society 
and the Transvaal Committee who would be rather glad to 
hear of a Russian force marching into Calcutta, and who 
profess themselves comparatively inditlerent to a French 
fleet bombarding Brighton, must of course be left, and are 
left, in their folly. There is still a wide difference of opinion 
between experts as to the best means of meeting a Russian 
advance and the chance of its success. But among those 
who know anything at all about the matter, and who 
possess any faculty of judgment, the old theory about im- 
passable deserts and insurmountable hills has given way 
under the pressure of the accomplished fact, and the in- 
tentions of Russia, at least, are very faintly and feebly 
denied. On the other hand, the nearer approach of the 
danger and the more general acknowledgment that it is 


not a mere delusion have helped in the preparation of 
serious and solid plans for meeting it. There would 
not be much more hesitation, or delay, or uncertainty 
at Simla should the celebrated coup de main on Herat be 
tried and succeed than there would be at Berlin if the 
French made a dash at Chateau Salins or at Altkirch, 
though naturally the counter-movements could hardly take 
place so quickly. And those probably who have been longest: 
convinced of the impolicy of permitting the extension of 
the Russian dominions to the south-east of the Caspian are 
the least likely to attach too much importance to alarmist 
rumours at any particular time. The fact simply is that, 
after the policy of the last twenty years, there is nothing 
left to do but to wait for Russia to strike. It is possible, b 
attending to the belt of practically independent districts whieh 
guards the north-west frontier of India from the Upper Oxus. 
almost to the Khyber, to interpose a barrier which would 
probably be effectual against any Russian movement except 
by the roundabout route of Herat and Girishk, or the 
shorter but more difficult one of Balkh and the Bamian. 
It is possible by careful attention to organization and the 
means of transport to abridge as much as possible the time 
which would be spent in concentrating at Peshawur, on the 
line of the Indus and in Pishin, the forces necessary for 
resistance and for counter operations. But it is not now 
possible, whatever it might be after a successful war with 
Russia, to do more. The 200,000 Turkoman horsemen, of 
whom sdme terrified persons speak, may be justly dismissed 
with a doubt whether there are 200,000 horsemen in the 
country. But such as they are, they are now at Russian 
disposal, and the railway, or steam-tramway, or whatever it- 
is to be called, which has passed the “impassable” and 
crossed the “ insuperable,” is built, and in use. The last 
chance of seriously impeding the attack at the outset was 
lost at Penjdeh, and there is nothing now left but to 
arrange the parry. This being clearly and certainly known, 
and it being also clearly and certainly known, at least with 
the present Government in power, what would be taken as a 
casus belli, all but fussy persons can afford to consider reports. 
and rumours with interest indeed, but with a tolerably dis- 
engaged and unanxious interest. When Russia chooses we 
shall have to fight or else give up first Afghanistan and 
then India. We have chosen—very unwisely, no doubt, 
but still we have chosen—to put matters in that posture, to 
give the enemy a prompt and easy initiative, and to con- 
tent ourselves with returning, instead of preventing or anti- 
cipating, the blow. We have, in short, determined, rather, 
it is to be feared, out of sluggishness and stupidity than out 
of chivalry, that Russia shall fire first. This being so, the 
only thing is to have our own pieces ready to return the 
fire at once and with interest, and (without, of course, taking 
our eyes off the enemy’s movemeuts) to abstain as wuch as. 
possible from a too nervous contemplation of them. He will 
fire when he likes ; he will pretty certainly fire some time or 
other, though it may be within a hundred days or not much 
within a hundred years. But he will suit his convenience 
and not ours in making use of the advantage we have given 
him, part of which advantage is that he can strike with no 
warning. 


WHAT IS BAD BEER? 


pes deputation of gentlemen from the hop and barley 
growing counties who waited on Mr. GoscHen to ask 
for help in suppressing the manufacture of bad beer did not 
get anything very definite from him. The CHANcELLOR of 
the ExcHEQUER was polite and interrogative, and that was 
all. It would appear that, in his opinion, he is not bound to 
act unless something is done to beer which amounts to a 
fraud on the revenue. He would not even say whether 
putting things into beer other than malt and hops was 
adulteration or not. As he explained, the numerous recent 
prosecutions of publicans for watering their tap “ have not 
“ been undertaken in order to prove that the beer is adulte- 
“ rated in the sense of its being injurious to the public, but 
“to prove technical adulteration—namely, an adulteration 
“which deprives the Exchequer of a portion of the tax 
“upon beer.” Throughout his speech to the deputation 
Mr. Goscuen drew a careful distinction between the adulte- 
ration which takes the form of putting things into beer 
which are not generally supposed to be there and the adulte- 
ration which consists in putting in ingredients noxious in 
themselves, In substance, his advice to the members of the 
deputation was that they should prove very fully that, 
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noxious matter is put into our beer before they attempted to 
set the law in motion or to get a law inst such as 
make a liquor by the help of chemistry and call it by that 
grand old name. 

Mr. Goscuen’s attitude is, no doubt, technically correct. 
It is not his business to prosecute persons guilty of adultera- 
tion unless they happen to offend against his department. 
Neither is it as yet generally acknowledged that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is entitled to control the policy of 
the Cabinet. He is, therefore, not bound either to intro- 
duce new adulteration laws or to superintend the applica- 
tion of such as exist. So much may be acknowledged. 
Mr. Goscuen’s theory as to the nature of adulteration is 
less acceptable. In the main he seems to hold by the old 
orthodox creed that it is a form of competition, and nowise 
blameworthy, unless it can be shown to cause injury to 
health. Whatever may be the merits of this theory, con- 
sidered in itself it has the defect of having been rejected in 
recent legislation. It has been decided, among other things, 
that no man is entitled to make a compound, even of the 
most harmless character, and call it butter. He may call it 
butterine or anything else he pleases, and sell it es that ; 
but he must not exchange it against the cash or credit of his 
customers under the name of butter. Asa matter of general 
principle, it would appear that the precedent is good in thecase 
of beer. The purchaser of a liquor going by that name sup- 
_ himself to be buying something made out of malt and 

ops. If what is actually supplied him is a fluid made out 
of some saccharine matter of dubious origin flavoured with 
“ quassia, camomiles, colombo-root, and guinea grain,” he 
has ground to think himself defrauded. The saccharine 
matter and the flavouring may both be perfectly harmless, 
but they do not make beer in the sense commonly given 
to the word. At the best any combination of them can 
only be a more or less respectable imitation of the noble | 
original. If it is wrong to sell fat carefully manipulated as 
butter, it would seem to be equally wrong to sell saccharine 
matter with quassia, camomile, colombo-root, and guinea 
grain, or a mixture of any of them, as beer. If the 
analogy is sound, we fail to see why the deputation should 
have been told to prove that the ingredients used in place 
of malt and hops are deleterious in themselves, All they 
have to prove is that something other than the proper 
materials are used. This, of course, they must do, but 
publicans and the inferior sort of brewers are sorely belied 
if they have much difficulty in doing it. If makers of 


these compounds can persuade people to buy quassia beer, 
colombo-root Leer, or guinea-grain beer, under those names, 
so much tne better for them, but they ought not to sell | 
liquors made with those ingredients and call them beer pure | 
and simple. If the law cannot reach this kind of adultera- 
tion, it may very conveniently be strengthened, whenever | 
the strengthening of the country’s backbone, and the decline | 
of Mr. Gtapstoxe, allows Parliament to attend to the con- | 
dition of England question. If the hop and barley growing 
counties are indirectly benefited by the measure, so much the 
better. Growers of everything need help in these days, and 
none of them more than the growers of hops. 


SUBMARINE MINERS, 


S° much agitation is requisite to obtain a minimum of 
practical result, when the result aimed at involves the | 
smallest increase of military expenditure, that any article or | 
lecture attracting attention to our much-neglected national — 
defences is bound to do some useful work. But the paper | 
lately read by Colonel Bucky1t before the United Service | 
Institution on the question of submarine mining cannot be | 
said to do very much more than this. 


The gist of Colonel Buckn1tu’s scheme—namely, the 
employment of civilian instead of military labour for the | 
performance of the greater part of the multifarious opera- | 
tions which constitute submarine mining—runs counter to 
the opinions of most recognized authorities on the subject 
in England and abroad. Moreover, if such a theory were 
to be generally entertained, it would do more to discour- 
age the patriotic efforts of those auxiliaries—Militia and 
Volunteer submarine miners—to whom the Government 
now looks for the needed supply of hands, than all the 

vious neglect and indifference of military authorities. 

ides this, the grounds on which he urges the possibility, 
on the one side, of relying on civilian labour in time of war, 


and, on the other, its greater cheapness as compared to military 


work, are somewhat doubtful. The only war hitherto in 
which submarine miners have played an important part— 
namely, where “ they effected military and naval operations 
“ to any considerable extent "—was the War of Secession. 
Basing his argument on this precedent, Colonel BuckNiL. 
remarks that the whole service of submarine defence was 
there undertaken by a body of civilians who were not 
otherwise liable to military duty. Now it is merely playing 
on words to insist that the men of the “ Confederate Sub- 
“ marine Mining Battery Service,” as they were called, were 
civilians, on the plea that they were not otherwise liable to 
military duty. Insomuch as the bulk of the forces of the 
Southern party was extemporized at the time of the war, the 
submarine contingent was no more and no less civilian than 
the rest of the army; and as to no other military duty being 
expected of them, it could not have been otherwise, con- 
sidering that their energies were strained to the utmost in 
coping with the persistent attacks on the channels they had 
to defend. It was curious to hear the speaker mention in 
the same breath that, by an Act of the Southern Congress, 
they were considered as belonging to the provisional army of 
the Confederate States, and were suppo-ed to be entitled, 
when captured, to all the privileges of prisoners of war. 
The men who defended Charleston, Mobile, and all the 
inlets and rivers, were therefore soldiers and not civilians, 
or the word soldier has ceased to have any meaning. 


Concerning the advisableness of utilizing any but military 
labour, except for such limited operations as involve no 
personal danger in time of war, and no possible contact 
with the enemy, not even the popular advantage of cheap- 
ness can be urged with any show of reason. 


The Submarine Mining Militia was instituted eight 
years ago, in accordance with the official statement that the 
Royal Engineers, who were entrusted with the whole of the 
duties connected with the submarine defences of this country, 
“ are not sufficient in number to man the boats and do the 
“‘ work on shore in addition to their special duties ; they 
“ must therefore be supplemented by an auxiliary corps to 
“ provide boatmen, &c., to the number of about thirty to 
“each section of trained men. The men composing this 
“ corps should be a permanent local body, kept up at all 
“ times to the full numbers required at each port. They 
“ should be raised from the seafaring population, well ac- 
“ eustomed to boat-work, ready when wanted, and amen- 
“ able to discipline. They should be called every year and 
“ assist in the annual practice.” This corps, originally of 
two companies with headquarters at Gosport, was enlarged 
last year to four, with eleven officers, the two additional 
companies being allotted to Chatham and Plymouth. It 
was undoubtedly in great part its success which led the au- 
thorities to sanction the scheme of raising numerous Volun- 
teer corps for the same purposes at the more important 
commercial harbours — Liverpool, Greenock, Tynemouth, 
Dundee, Leith, Middlesborough, Hull, Falmouth, and 
Cardiff. 

The official account of the Submarine Mining Militia shows 
that a large proportion of the men are artisans and boat- 
men, many of whom are intimately acquainted with the 
waters which it is intended to mine, and that all the non- 
commissioned officers have gone through a regular course 
with the Royal Engineers. It shows, moreover, that out of 
ten officers, without reckoning the adjutant, eight 
certificates of proficiency in submarine mining, obtained at 
the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, two like- 
wise holding extra certificates—such as for marine engine- 


| driving, &c, Besides this, three of the officers have served 


in the army and one in the navy, and three are certificated 
civil engineers. These represent the rising corps which 
Colonel Buckni11, whilst advocating the hired of 
civilians, fails to find room for in his scheme for the dis- 
tribution of personnel, because he “cannot see how to em- 


|“ ploy them advantageously.” And this, while he likewise 


recalls the fact that during the war scare of 1885, “the 
“submarine defences of one of our great military ports, 
“ which, when all shore arrangements are ready, require 
“ two full companies, with a complement of artisans and 
“ sailors, had to be pre by half a company of Royal 
“ Engineers, with the assistance of the Submarine Mining 
“ Militia.” The auxiliaries were then only two companies 
strong, yet the defences were prepared and ready to be laid 
down—a fact which speaks for itself. 
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THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


ORD HALSBURY’S Land Transfer Bill was favour- 

ably received by the Law Lords, and they will accord- 
ingly facilitate its progress through the House of Lords. 
In return for their aid and countenance, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR Will be ready to accept amendments which are 
not likely to be incompatible with the principle of the 
Bill. It is doubtful whether the House of Commons will 
resume its ordinary legislative duties before the close of 
the Session ; but, if it has leisure to attend to ordinary 
business, there is no good reason why the Land Transfer 
Bill should provoke any party opposition. The succes- 
sive Bills which were introduced by Lord Cairns were 
accepted by the House of Commons both when he was 
Chancellor and when he was out of office. The present Bill 
purports to be an extension of the Land Transfer Act of 1875, 
to which it frequently and inconveniently refers as “the 
“ principal Act.” Party passions have, however, now become 
so violent that no proposal of the Government is likely to 
escape hostile criticism, nor is it certain that an opportunity 
of disturbing legislative stagnation will be welcomed by the 
Opposition. It is true that the main principle of the Bill 
has long been maintained by the Liberal party ; but, in 
default of more reasonable objections, it will probably be 
denounced as insufficient. Indeed, the chief promoter of 
what is called land reform has already condemned the 
Lorp CHAnCentor’s measure, on the pretext that an incom- 
plete change in the land laws may become an obstacle to 
more sweeping innovations. It is not improbable that, if 
the Radical party returns to power, the removal of Parlia- 
mentary obstruction may be followed by a flood of revo- 
lutionary legislation ; but it is difficult to understand how 
Lord Hatsgury’s modest proposals can embarrass any of 
his successors who may wish to try more ambitious experi- 
ments. It is scarcely worth while tocontend for the honour 
of being the first to repeal the celebrated statute De 
Donis, which has been wholly or partially inoperative almost 
from the date of its enactment. 

A more ancient and more fundamental rule of the common 
law will simultaneously disappear. If the Land Transfer 
Bill of 1887 becomes law, primogeniture, which has long been 
threatened, will at last be abolished. The institution was 
doomed from the time when it became necessary to sub- 
mit every legal doctrine or arrangement to the popular 
judgment. The arguments by which primogeniture was de- 
fended might be sound, but they were scarcely plausible. To 
a superficial observer it seemed that the devolution of land 
to the eldest son was unjust to the rest of the family, though 
their social position and even their possession of a com- 
petence might be the results of the operation of the rule. 
At a later time agrarian theorists began to complain that 
primogeniture tended to confine the possession of land to a 
privileged and small minority. The defenders of the ancient 
system could feel little enthusiasm for a law which only 
affected a few owners of real estate. There is no law of 
primogeniture except in case of intestacy, which seldom 
occurs when there is anything to leave. Whether the 
existence of the law affects the conduct of testators in 
disposing of their land is a question which can only be 
resolved by conjecture or by future experience. Forty years 
ago Mr. Locke Kixe was in the habit of moving annual 
resolutions against primogeniture, and perhaps he may on 
some occasion have been supported by a majority. The 
landowners, who corisidered that they were the only persons 
interested in the matter, acted on the usual principle of 
their class, that it was better not to disturb what was at 
rest. Itisimprobable that any of them will now resist Lord 
Hatspury’s reasonable and innocuous proposal. If, after 
the passing of the Bill, any landed proprietor thinks fit to 
die without a will, he will only have himself to thank if his 
estate is divided among his children against his possible 
wish and intention. 

Although in one sense primogeniture may be abolished, 
nothing in the Land Transfer Bill affects the right of a land- 
owner “ to make,” as the pbrase is, “an eldest son.” One 
of the clauses expressly declares that the new Act is not to 
affect any settlement or power to settle by deed or by will. 
No instinct has from time immemorial been more widely 
diffused in England than the desire of landed proprietors to 
prolong by artificial concentration of property the continu- 
ance of their families in their hereditary rank. Yeomen 
freeholders have shared in the same natural feeling ; and in 
the early part of the present century many of their holdings 
had descended from father to son for hundreds of years. 


Within one or two generations the greater of the small 
freeholders have been bought out either by neighbouring 
owners or by wealthy manufacturers and traders. Those 
who remain probably find, like their richer neighbours, that 
with the decline of agricultural prosperity land has become 
one of the least desirable possessions. There has perhaps 
not been time enough for the habits of large or small land- 
holders to be fundamentally changed ; but there can be little’ 
doubt that many of them are becoming reconciled to the 
future or immediate dispersion of their estates. When half 
the country houses in a district are shut up or let to 
strangers from the towns, the gentry cannot but perceive 
that their position is finally undermined. For the public 
interest it is not to be regretted that large tracts of land 
are likely, on the death of the present owners, to come into 
the market ; though it is unfortunately difficult in many 
parts of the kingdom to find purchasers. A much more 
important contest than that which may arise on Lord 
Hatssvury’s Bill will arise when democratic politicians en- 
gage in an agitation for the suppression of the liberty of 
making wills. Compulsory subdivision, as it exists in almost 
all parts of the Continent, would more than any other 
measure tend to destroy the fabric of English society. 


The most important part of Lord Hatssury’s Bill com- 
pletes the principal Act of 1875 by providing for compulsory 
registration. Lord Carrns’s Act has been less effective 
than the measures which he afterwards introduced in 1881, 
1882, and one or two subsequent years. Lord Wesrpury’s 
scheme of registration had long before proved to be a dead 
letter; nor has Lord Carrns succeeded in inducing land- 
owners in general to take advantage of the provisions of his 
Act. It might be objected to a more stringent measure that 
the whole scheme of registration is discredited by the dis- 
inclination of those whom it concerned to take advantage of 
the provisions of former Acts; but there is a general concur- 
rence of opinion among lawyers and practical men that re- 
gistration is the indispensable condition of an improved 
machinery for the transfer of land. ‘The high authority of 
Lord SELBorNE and Lord HErscuHeE.t has already been given 
in favour of Lord Hatspury’s scheme, and in his own opinion 
the objects of the principal Act, or Land Transfer Bill of 
1875, will be attained by means of the proposed addition to 
its provisions. A Land Transfer Board is to be established 
in London, comprising not, as might have been expected, 
lawyers only, “but persons of experience in organization 
“and administration, as well as in conveyancing.” The 
definition is more or less ambiguous, and the experiment of 
combining lawyers with laymen has rarely succeeded. It is 
to be heped that the organizers and administrators who are 
to be created by the Land Transfer Bill will bear as little 
resemblance as possible to the Railway Commissioners. The 
Central Board will organize branch offices in all parts of the 
country, to which districts will be respectively attached. 
After a day to be specified for each district by Order in 
Council, “ a transfer of legal interests in land in that dis- 
“ trict is not to be made, except by means of the register.” 
Existing landowners will not be compelled either to register 
their property or to take any other steps; but as soon as 
the ownership is changed by death, by sale, or by mortgage, 
the provisions of the Act will at once apply. A contract to 
purchase will, if it has not been entered in the register, have 
no legal effect, and its equitable validity will be restricted to 
the right of enforcing specific performance. Devisees or 
persons succeeding in cases of intestacy will acquire no 
rights over the land until their names or those of trustees 
on their behalf have been placed on the register. 

There are also provisions for converting a right of posses- 
sion into an absolute title, though it may be doubted 
whether the same causes which have prevented the adoption 
of Lord Carrys’s registration scheme will not also dis- 
courage voluntary applications to the new Land Transfer 
Board. It is, of course, n that notices of applica- 
tion should be served and published, and it may be proper 
that the costs of the proceeding should be paid by the 
applicant ; but petitions against the application are invited, 
and it is difficult to understand why the applicant should in 
all cases pay the costs of the petition, unless it is certified 
by the Board to be unreasonable. If past experience and 
probability may ‘be trusted, few landowners will, for the 
sake of a problematic benefit, invite a strict examination of 
their titles, and also incur.a large and indefinite ex- 
pense. Another part of the scheme will render registration 
still more expensive. An insurance fund “such as exists in 
“ New South Wales and Victoria” is to be established 


“ for the purpose of indemnifying persons who suffer from 
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* forgery, fraud, or mistake of the Land Transfer Board, or 
“ other cause defined in the Schedule.” The only funds which 
are applicable to such a purpose must of course arise from 
taxes to be levied on applicants for registration. The 
Australian Colonies may perhaps have reasons for establishing 
such a fund which might not apply to England. Their 
titles can at the most date forty or fifty years back, and they 
are necessarily simple. On the other hand, they may pro- 
bably be more frequently exposed to fraud and forgery, and 
perhaps Australian landowners can afford to pay for further 
assurance more easily than English purchasers. On the 
whole, compulsory registration will tend to security and 
simplicity ; and the CuaNcELLor is probably well advised in 
not engaging in more ambitious enterprise. . 


POLICE ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


HEN a murderer is not arrested soon enough, or not 
at all, there is an outcry, reasonably enough, against 
the police. It is their business to catch such offenders, and 
when they fail they must expect to be growled at. Again, 
it is a part of their duty not to arrest innocent persons on 
frivolous charges ; and when they make that mistake they 
need not expect to be praised. It may even be asserted that, 
in the general interests of the community, this last error 
should be visited on them more severely than the former. 
The number of murderers is not great, nor the number of 
persons in danger of murder; whereas anybody may be 
arrested on a trumped-up charge, and subjected to infinite 
annoyance, unless the police and the superior authorities 
who direct them discharge their office with reasonable dis- 
cretion. For proof of this truth the reader may refer to 
the proceedings in the Central Criminal Court in the case 
of Mr. Cuartes Wittiam Witson. It is a very curious 
one, and well worthy of attention. 
Mr. Witson is a picture-dealer, lately in business at 
No. 93 Gresham Street. He had on his premises two 
ictures, one attributed to Van Dycx and another to Lucas 
AN Leypen. These works of art were insured for 2,000l., 
which is said to be more than their value. This is possible; 
but the mistake of estimating pictures “attributed” to 
famous artists at more than their worth is one which Mr. 
Witsoyn has committed in the company of many learned art 
critics, all honourable men. Mr. Witson had also effected 
another insurance to the amount of 6,000/. on other 
pictures which had cost him 8,ooo/. In addition to these 
works Mr. Wirson had on his premises a porter who was 
discontented with his wages. On the rgth March last the 
business was in process of being moved from Gresham Street 
to Queen Victoria Street. The porter applied for a rise in 
his weekly wage and was refused. The relations of master 
and servant were strained, and the porter, on his own 
showing, was so injudicious as to declare that no van could 
be found to move the goods, though be was able to find one 
when a little pressure was applied. In the course of the 
coming and going on that March afternoon fire was detected 
on the premises in Gresham Street by the porter. It was 
put out by him with a little help, which was fortunate. 
A few other details appeared on the depositions, touch- 
ing the locking of doors, and so forth, but, as Mr. Justice 
GrantHam declared that what appeared in these documents 
ought never to have been there, they need not be repeated. 
On the strength of this story, which again reposed on 
the word of the porter discontented with his wages, 
Mr. Wison was arrested by the police. The Alderman 
before whom he was brought recommended further proceed- 
ings, and the City Solicitor accordingly caused Mr. Witson 
to appear in due course at the Central Criminal Court. It 
was not long before Mr. Justice Grantham, who 
that power of putting common sense into plain English 
which is almost as needful fur a judge as a knowledge of 
the law, stopped those proceedings. He declared this to be 
@ scandalous case, and animadverted on the stupidity of the 
police, who jumped to the conclusion that the fire at 
93 Gresham Street must bethe work of Mr. Witson, whereas 
there were three people on the premises. Mr. Justice 
GranTHAM was careful to point out that he did not refer to 
Mr. Warnwaicnt, the clerk. After that, it is not surprising 
to learn that, in the learned judge’s opinion, there can be 
no doubt as to who did put the fire there. That statement 
we shall leave standing on its own basis; bnt there need 
be no hesitation in agreeing with Mr. Justice GrantHaM 
that, before Mr. Witson was prosecuted criminally, the 


City Solicitor should have inquired a little more carefully into 
the facts. If he had done so, there can be little doubt that 
there would have been no trial. As he has not, Mr. Witson 
has been subjected to the very serious injury of imprison- 
ment on a totally frivolous charge, for he was refused bail. 
There is more in this story than a mere police blunder. It 
suggests awkward reflections as to the way in which criminal 
prosecutions can be set going in the City. To leave private 
persons—in the present case it would have been an Insurance 
Company, which is well able to look after itself—to prose- 
cute is one thing. To employ a Procurator-Fiscal, who is 
bound to investigate the facts, to set the law in motion is 
another. A third, which has not yet been approved by the 
practice of any other community we know of, is to have a 
lawyer with a general power of attorney who shall be able 
to bring criminal prosecutions, but shall not have any per- 
sonal responsibility nor be in any way bound to make him- 
self master of the facts. This would seem to be the state of 
things in London. The stupid haste of the police was 
blameworthy enough; but what is to be expected of Con- 
stable A or B when a legal gentleman of the standing of 
the City Solicitor can allow himself to bring such a charge 
on the casual suggestion of an Alderman and on no better 
evidence than the charge of a servant against his master 4 


THE FARCE MARTIAL AT DEVONPORT, 


hea Admiralty has achieved a victory over Lieutenant 
Hatt which may be variously described as Pyrrhic or 
Cadmean. Mr. Haut has been formally dismissed from 
Her Magesty’s service, which it was his particular desire 
and intention to leave of his own accord. He may retire 
into private life, or such an approach to it as the London 
Salvage Corps can afford, with the consciousness of having 
achieved his purpose, having furnished a leading case on an 
important question of constitutional law, and having pro- 
cured the cancelling of an Admiralty regulation. The facts 
are well known,and we commented on them last week, so far 
as they were material to the judgment of the Divisional 
Court. That tribunal having decided that an officer in the 
navy was, like a member of Parliament, not entitled to 
resign, Mr. Hau has now taken the Chiltern Hundreds in 
the form of a technical dismissal. When, some years ago, a 
captain was judged to be dismissed from his ship for the 
ofience of having sent her to the bottom, it was urged that 
an order to rejoin her would have been a sterner and more 
repressive penalty. Had Mr. Hatt been commanded to 
remain in the service of his Sovereign for ever, his fate 
might have been more honourable, but his loyalty would 
have been severely strained. Mr. Hatt was under the 
impression that he could cease to be a naval officer, in 
time of peace, whenever he pleased. The objection that 
this country is not at peace with the Republic of Venezuela 
does not seem to have been taken by the learned counsel 
for the Admiralty, and it is, we believe, true that a 
suspension of diplomatic relations, however long it may 
continue, does not necessarily imply a state of war. Mr. 
Hat, it is evident, supposed himself to be giving up, 
for the sake of immediate employment, certain prospective 
privileges and emoluments to which he would otherwise 
be entitled. Knowing that many other people would be 
only too glad that he should thus be taken out of the 
way, he probably plumed himself upon seizing the oppor- 
tunity of doing a good turn to his brother officers, and at 
the same time procuring some advantage for himself. But 
the Admiralty believes that there is nothing like tape, and 
it is, no doubt, right that discipline should in all circum. 
stances be maintained. Mr. Hat studied the Admiralty 
Instructions with the zeal and perseverance of Mr. Midship- 
man Easy. But, like that immortal personage, he found 
that things are not always what they seem, and that the 
superficial meaning of language may not be the correct one. 
The Sixteenth Article does, indeed, say “that, if any officer 
“ shall retire from his employment without the sanction of 
“ the Admiralty, he shall not be allowed to receive half-pay, 
“and his name shall be removed from the list of officers of 
“ the Royal Navy.” But it does not say that nothing else 
shall happen to him. It does not say that he may not be 
sent to prison ; and, as a matter of fact, he may. 

The Court which assembled on board the Royal Adelaide 
last Tuesday must have felt, if a Court can feel, in a some- 
what false position. The Judges of the Queen’s Bench had 
indeed refused to release Mr. Haut on a writ of Habeas 
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Corpus, and had held that he was still subject to the Naval 
Discipline Act. But they had added that he had done 
nothing wrong, and it was, therefore, obviously impossible 
that he should suffer any substantial punishment. Never- 
theless, an admiral and seven post captains sat together to 
determine the great question what was to be done with the 
too impetuous lieutenant. The solemnity of the proceedings 
was admirably maintained. There was an Acting Deputy 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet, whose duty seems to have 
chiefly consisted in snubbing everybody all round. There 
was a “ Fleet Master” to prosecute, and the prisoner had a 
“friend,” who happened also to be a solicitor. A formal 
objection was taken to the senior captain, the captain of 
the flagship on which the Court was actually sitting, because 
he had filed an affidavit prejudicing the case. This objection 
was sustained, and Captain Cumine retired, though, after 
all, it was his own ship. Then the Deputy Judge Advocate 
read the “ circumstantial letter,” and they began to fight over 
the evidence, It is well known that no tribunal is so ultra- 
technical in its proceedings as a court-martial. But on this 
occasion the only difficulty was to prevent the worthy 
Fleet Master from proving by irregular means what 
every one knew to be true, and the prisoner did not 
care to dispute. A letter signed “ Brace Haut,” addressed to 
the Captain of the Orontes, Mr. Hatt’s ship, and forwarded 
by him with the commission of Epwarp Brace TurvILLe 
Hatt, was put in by a clerk at the Admiralty, who ad- 
mitted that, though he had compared the captain’s signature 
in it and in other documents, he had never seen him write. 
But the Deputy Judge Advocate said that that sort of 
thing wouldn’t do for him, and the letter was taken as not 
read. Then Captain Warren, a member of the Court, 
asked whether a telegram had been received at the Admiralty 
on the 3rd of February to the effect that ‘“‘ Brace Haut had 
“ deserted.” “That question,” said the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, “cannot be received,” and Captain Warren 
must have felt sorry he spoke. Another lieutenant, who 
had arrested Mr. Hatt on his arrival in the Sound on 
board the Grantully Castle, was forbidden to repeat their 
conversation, and then the prisoner's friend suggested that 
naval officers, though they are never in these days drunk 
on wheelbarrows, could not be expected to understand 
words which puzzled the lawyers. Thereupon was delivered 
a judgment which it would be a sin and shame to 
abbreviate. ‘The Court having found the charge against 
“the prisoner proved, and attached due weight to the 
“ opinion expressed by the Court of Queen’s Bench [sic], 
“and taking into consideration the circumstances of the 
“case, only adjudges him to be dismissed from HER 
“ Masesty’s service.” Guilty, and you won’t want to do it 


again, 


A PARTY IN DESPERATION. 


of the sterner and gloomier school are 
rather fond of describing the state of desperation— 
the state in which the sinner, as a consequence of prolonged 
or deliberate ill-doing, ceases to understand the meaning or 
consequences of his acts, and sins blindly, without pleasure, 
without temptation, in a kind of moral frenzy. It really 
would seem that something of the same sort has come upon 
the Gladstonian party. That party has in the course of 
last week suffered: checks and disappointments both great 
and small, Their hope of assistance from Lord Ranpoipx 
Cnurcuitt and of a split in the Conservative ranks has been 
killed by Lord Ranpotrn’s clear and uncompromising pro- 
fession of Unionism. The imprudent and clumsy exulta- 
tion of Sir Witt1am Harcourt over the majority of eighty- 
nine which at first defeated him was justly rewarded by 
the large increase of that majority when the more crucial 
divisions arrived. The childish pantomime in which Mr. 
GapstonE and his followers indulged on the later occa- 
sion finished, as Sir Wriiiam’s rashness had begun, the 
task of depriving the Gladstonian defeat of every shred 
of dignity. If anything could have made the conduct 
of Mr. Conyseare and his celebrated remarks on the 
SreaKER more discreditable to his own party than they were 
already, it would have been the absence of Mr. GLiapsTonE 
when the matter came, as it was well known that it would 
come, to be discussed. Unfortunately it is not the first 
time that Mr. Giapstone has been absent from the House 
of Commons on occasions when it would have been dis- 
graceful for him to remain silent, and galling to his temper 
to speak in the only possible tone. The threats of renewed 


resistance of the obstructive kind, by moving the adjourn- 
ment, were bad enough, but the failure to carry them out 
once more added the ludicrous to the discreditable. 
Altogether it would be difficult to find a week of English 
history in which a party, still considerable in numbers, and 
at least claiming to represent one of the historic divisions 
of the English House of Commons, cut a sorrier figure 
as a party within the walls of that House, and in the 
persons of its leaders and representatives. Even the grace 
of Mr. Mortey’s action in stepping into the breach left 
by the captain and the lieutenant was taken away by the 
insinuations of some organs of his own party, that this 
conduct of “ mine ancient” was for the sake of <r 
ances only. Jt would seem that not only the rank and 
file, but most of the officers, of the Gladstonian regiment 
have finally cast away all notion of the decencies of political 
war. And to crown the heap of their misfortunes, there 
came the ridiculous failure of Mr. Arcn’s petition against 
Tord Henry Bentinck, on which some Radicals had been 
counting with such injudicious certainty as to publish state- 
ments as to what Mr. Arcu was going to do when he re- 
turned to Parliament. 

To comfort themselves in these misfortunes, the Glad- 
stonians appear to have had no other resource than the old 
and not particularly consoling one of loose and swagger- 
ing speech at meetings, in the press, in resolutions, and in 
the House itself. They have howled down such a well- 
tried Radical as Admiral MaxsE at Birmingham, because he 
dared to hold to the opinion which ninety-nine out of a 
hundred among themselves held little more than a year 
They have shouted “ Shoot him ” at the Victoria Hall when 
Mr. Artaur Batrour’s name occurred. They have fatigued 
the hektograph with resolutions against the abominable 
Coercion Bill, and made themselves the laughing-stock of 
Europe by complaining that Mr. Gu iapsronse—the Mr. 
GLapsToNE who invented the Cléture—sbould himself be 
“closed.” Even their soberest and ablest men appear to 
have been carried off their feet by the hurry and tumult of 
defeat, the intoxication of vapouring language, the desire of 
picking up some weapon or other to strike with; in short, 
by all the excitements of political desperation. Not only a 
few years, but a few months, ago it would have seewed im- 
possible that Mr. Bryce, for instance, should deliver such a 
speech as that which he uttered on Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Bryce, a cool-headed Scotchman, an exact historical 
student,.a lawyer, a scholar, cut away the ground from 
under his friends’ feet by admitting, unless he is mis- 
reported, that the state of Ireland is “ most unsatisfactory,” 
declared that “ we have never conquered Ireland” (which 
is either a piece of rhetorical quibble or historically in- 
correct four or five times over), countenanced the silly chatter 
about the Primrose League, asserted that “the Orange 
“ Societies [which have existed but a few score years] were 
“ more responsible than any other for the misfortunes of 
“ Treland” (including, we suppose, those which Ireland 
suffered from the tweltth to the eighteenthcenturies), granted 
that an Irishman brought to England would have a perfectly 
fair trial, and yet objected to the change of venue, and wound 
up with the absurd claptrap that “ nothing but the attitude 
“ of the Liberal [¢.¢. the Gladstonian] party stands between 
“ the policy of the Government and civil war.” We expect 
a tissue of suicidal admission and empty rhetoric, of bistorical 
inaccuracy and party exaggeration, from silly people like 
Mr. ConyBEarE, and from ignorant people like Mr. CossHam. 
But to get it from Mr. Brycr, we own, surprises us, and 
it would hardly be possible to find a stronger proof of the 
flurry and desperation of his party. 

Yet a greater perhaps, if a less glaring, might be found 
elsewhere, in Mr. Mortey’s speech at the Victoria Hall. A 
very good speech in its way—it is curious how much better 
Mr. Morty always speaks out of Parliament than in it— 
it shows, when it is examined, less flurry than some others, 
which is indeed natural, Mr. Morey still possessing the 
distinction, such as it is, of having found salvation (or the 
other thing) independently and some years ago, not at Mr. 
Guapstone’s bidding and the day before yesterday. Yet, 
with all this great advantage, a hollower piece of argument 
was never put together. Mr. Morey laboured with minute 
attention to dispute the charge of obstruction. He spent 
columns of words to show that, on this occasion and on that, 
this or that Liberal leader did not obstruct. And what then? 
Has Mr. Mortgy said one word or done one thing to do 
away with theawkward fact that now, more than two months 
after the meeting of Parliament, nothing practical has been 
done? Has the Government been obstructing itself? Has 
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some Puck (other than Mr. Lanoucuere) persuaded Irish and 
English Parnellites to say the same thing a dozen and a 
hundred times over when they were really longing to get 
to work? Can the division which filled Sir Witulam 
Harcourt with joy because he was only beaten by eighty- 
nine, and the divisions which did not exactly fill Mr. 
GLapstove’s mind with joy because he was defeated by a 
hundred and eight, be non-existent inventions of the Tory 
enemy? Then pass from Mr. Mor.ey’s casuistry to his 
claptrap—the Bloody Assizes, the Jew of York and his 
teeth, the Six Acts, the Russian government of Poland ! 
Mr. Morey knows very well the story of the American 
poet and editor who drew up a solemn list of stories, 
phrases, jokes, and so forth, which no contributor to his 


journal was to use under pain of condign punishment or at 


east of ruthless cutting out. Might not a man of his 
standing put the Bloody Assizes and the Six Acts on some 
similar index of self-denial? And then, in a lower descent 
still, there was that little passage about the “ bit of comfort 
“and bit of decoration for toiling lives,” about the 
donkey-cart against the yacht. It was quite worthy of the 
“ Vic.,” the walls of which must have rejoiced at such an 
echo of the “Come on, Squire, dang it!” and the “man 
“who lifts his hand against a woman” of former days. 
But was it worthy of Mr. Mortey? His final comparison 
of Irishmen to maniacs must, as a whole, be left to Irish 
appreciation. If it is liked on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel, Englishmen can, of course, have nothing 
to say against it. But, if Mr. Morigy thinks that the 
modern humane treatment of the persons to whom he com- 
pares the inhabitants of Ireland dispenses with strait waist- 
coats and padded rooms, he had better consult an expert. 
We, at least, though disclaiming the comparison, have no 
reason to do otherwise than thank Mr. Mortey for it. 
It is exactly the modern humane treatment that the 
Government wishes to apply, and their coercion can be 
terrible to none but the dangerous lunatic—the lunatic 
dangerous to others as well as to himself. Does Mr. Mortey, 
who has been Chief Secretary, deny that there are such 
lunatics among his late flock of “‘ minds diseased”? Would 
he, even at the Victoria Hall, deny it? We should not be 
sorry if he did, for it would be yet another proof of the 


desperation of his cause and party. 


THE DEBATE ON THE CRIMES BILL. 


: ee interest, such as it is, of the past week’s debate on 
the Crimes Bill centres mainly in the speeches of 
Mr. Cuapiin and Sir Cuartes Russert. That of the 
former was a vigorous and effective performance, and though 
the point to which it was principally directed may appear 
to the more instructed part of the community to have been 
long since sufficiently laboured, it is perhaps impossible to 
labour it more than enough for intelligences at so peculiar a 
stage of development as are those of the present electorate. 
At any rate, it would be dangerous to assume the contrary ; 
and it is far better to err on the safer side of the assumption 
that no amount of persistence in exposing this latest of Mr. 
G.apstone’s tergiversations can be superfluous. His present 
position in one sense speaks for itself, and if we could only 
rely upon the naturally honest instincts and mother-wit of 
the average Englishman, we might count upon it being 
judged aright. It is not the “plain man” in England, 
or indeed anywhere in the world, whom rhetorical jugglers 
like Mr. Guapstone find it easiest to deceive. It is the 
vast and growing mass of the half-instructed, of men who 
have learnt just enough to be at the mercy of words—of 
men who have been educated into disuse of their old 
instinctive rule-of-thumb judgment, without having acquired 
anything like proficiency in the use of their new intellectual 
calculus—it is these who in any community become the 
natural victims of the sophist ; and having regard, as we 
have said, to their constantly increasing number (in London 
alone the School Board turns out eighty thousand of them per 
annum), it would be rash to leave even the most glaring of 
Mr. Giapstone’s political dishonesties to speak for itself. 
We had better not take it for granted that even the most 
transparent of the subterfages under which he seeks to 
evade his obligations, not only as an ex-Minister, but as a 
loyal Englishman, is certain to be seen through by the 
electoral majority, or that the flimsiest of the “ distinctions” 
+ Spec he endeavours to justify his turning his back on 
most recent and conclusive precedents of his own 


establishment is incapable of deceiving and even of de- 
ceiving many. Therefore it is that Mr. Cuapuin, in per- 
forming once more the often repeated work of convicting the 
GuapsTonE of 1887 out of the mouth of the GLapsToNE of 
1881 and 1882, was engaged, we doubt not, upon no unpro- 
fitable task. It may, for all we know, require still to be 
repeated many times before we get it fairly into the head of 
Demos that there is absolutely no difference in principle 
between the cases of 1881 and 1882 and the case of 1887; 
that the difference is only in the relative position of parties 
in the House; and that the statesman who, when in office, 
five and six years ago, was loyally assisted by his political 
opponents in establishing order in Ireland, has now made a 
pact with the promoters of outrage in that country, end is 
deliberately striving to paralyse the Government of the day, 
in the hope of ultimately forcing his baffled policy of dis- 
ruption upon the country which has rejected it. 


It would be difficult, we think, to convey a more accurate 
idea both of the merits and demerits of Sir Cartes 
RusseEtu’s speech than by describing it as a highly credit- 
able forensic effort. The weakest of the many weak points 
in Sir CHarwes’s case was handled by him like the accom- 
plished advocate he is—not, that is to say, with the affected 
nonchalance or suspicious brevity of the inferior performer, but 
in that ostentatiously thorough and serious fashion which may 
be combined in the hands of a master with the most complete 
evasion of all tie real difficulties of a case. It is easy for 
any one who merely runs his eye down the columns—-the 
too many columns—of the report of the late Attorney- 
General’s speech to see that he knows far better than 
Mr. GuapstonE, who was mainly engaged in inventing 
excuses for his own right-about-face, where the real pinch of 
the controversy lies. Sir Cartes Russett sees clearly 
that it is not worth while to fight the question of com- 
parative criminal statistics, and that even the two impor- 
tant points of the refusal of witnesses to come forward and 
of juries to convict are logically subsidiary to the main 
question arising out of the despotic eflicacy of the boycotting 
system, and the dominion exercised through it by the 
National League. We, accordingly, find more in his speech 
about the position of the League, its claim to be regarded as 
a popular institution in Ireland, and the potency or other- 
wise of its influences of terrorism, than we do about any other 
side of the question. And it becomes all the more interesting, 
therefore, to note how studiously Sir Cuartes Russet 
kept to the region of generalities, and how carefully he 
refrained from grappling with any of the cases of buycotting 
—all serious and some shocking—which were reported in 
the evidence taken by Lord Cowrrn’s Commission. Instead 
of dealing with these in detail, he preferred to bring 
forward counter-accusations of boycotting against the Con- 
servatives on their own account—such instances being 
selected apparently with the express purpose of confusing 
the public mind as te what constitutes the real mischief of 
the practice. Perhaps the most audaciously chosen of these 
examples was that in which Sir Cuartes RusseEwu talked of 
what he called the “ boycotting” of the Irish Land Com- 
missioners in 1881, whom “the Tories throughout the 
“kingdom were,” he declared, “ attacking almost before 
“they began their work.” Now, we will not pause to 
inquire into the general legitimacy of the comparison— 
which limps, it is needless to say,on more than one, if 
not more than two, of its four legs. We will assume, 
for the sake of argument, that certain wicked Tories 
in the press and in Parliament did “ endeavour to in- 
“ timidate” the Irish Land Commissioners in the execu- 
tion of their judicial duties. Such a proceeding might be 
morally very reprehensible ; but does Sir Cuartes RussEun 
imagine that, taken alone, it would be very formidable to 
the object of it, or that, if the Irish agitators had confined 
themselves to what may be called “ intimidation on the 
“ voluntary system,” they would have succeeded in setting 
up a power stronger than the law of the land, and impera- 
tively demanding express legislation to break it down? This 
acutest of the League advocates must be perfectly well 
aware that the real mischief and danger of the boycotting 
system in Ireland reside in the fact that it rests not 
on a voluntary but on a compulsory basis, and that not 
only the objects, but the instruments of it, are themselves 
under coercion. The real point is not that A, B, O, 
and D combine together to force E, under penalty of 
their displeasurs and non-intercourse with him, to submit 
his will to theirs ; for he could easily console himself under 
that privation with the society and countenance of the 
neutral letters of the alphabet. What gives its tyrannical 
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power to the system, and what protective legislation must 
be directed against it, is this :—That A, B, C, and D have 


‘compelled these neutrals to join in the war against E, 


under pain, in case of refusal, of being made the object of a 
like attack. Is it really to be credited that the Irish 
tenantry at large are so little removed above the level of 
the savage that the bulk of them would of their own free 


will, or on anything short of the direst compulsion, pursue 


the practice of boycotting to the barbarous lengths recorded 
of it in the Report of the Commission? If that dishonouring 
assumption must actually be made, we, at any rate, decline 
to be the first to make it. We prefer to leave it to such 


professional eulogists of the virtues of the Irish character as 


Sir Cuartes Mr. Joun Morey, and Mr. Bryce. 


Of the latter’s contribution to the debate it is difficult to 
speak with the respect which in other departments than that 
of politics its author has done much to deserve. Mr. Brycr’s 


‘speech was an argumentum ad invidiam almost throughout. 


It was a long variation on the old tune that Englishmen 
are ignorant of Ireland and the Irish people, and in- 
capacitated from doing justice to them. Many such 
variations of this tune were performed by the supporters of 
the Separation Bill when that measure was under discussion ; 
and perhaps they were equally popular, mutatis mutandis, 
during the period of Scottish dissatisfaction with the Union 


- of 1704. To argue, however, that you ought not to exact 
obedience to the law from people whose ways you do not 


onderstand imparts a certain novelty to the present per- 
formance, and leads us to infer that, if Mr. Bryce had been 


living in the last century, he would have opposed the re- 


duction of the Scottish Highlands to an orderly condition 
on the same grounds. Mr. Mortey’s address to the South 
Londoners at the Victoria Hall abounded in expressions 
of effusive sympathy for those poor Irishmen who are 


about to be deprived by “coercion” of what Professor |- 
‘Dicey has well described as “ the right of not being punished 


“ for the commission of crime.” And, as Mr. Mortey has 


-a heart that can feel for another, whoever that other may 


be, and since, further, Sir Cuartes Russet. is exercised 
by grave doubts as to whether boycotting exists, or, if so, 
whether it is really as serious as it is represented to be, we 


-eannot, we think, do better than close these remarks by 


submitting the following little history to their attention :— 


Mrs. Curtin, the widow of the victim of a well-remembered Moonlighter 
outrage, finding the boycotting persecution unendurable, determined to sell 
her interest in the farm which hes becn in her family for generations. On 
the announcement of the intended sale notices were immediately posted, 
not only in the parish, but in the surrounding towns, cautioning any medi- 
tating purchaser that he “would meet with the same fate as old 
Curtin himself’ The attempt to sell having been thus frustrated, 
Mrs. Curtin tricd to induce a dairy-keeper to take charge of 
the farm; but he would not venture to do so, as he could not 
get servants to work for him for any consideration. She then tried 
grazing the land, and employed a caretaker; but he was visited by a 

and of Moonlighters, who dragged him out of bed, forced him on his 
knees, and made him swear not to go near the Curtins, and also not to 
inform any one of their visit. A shopkeeper in the neighbouring veep 
who dared to supply her with goods was denounced in public placards. 
The blacksmith is not allowed to shoe her horses nor those of the dairyman, 
or do any other werk for them. The carpenter is also prohibited from 
working for them; and, although the family are escorted by military 
whenever they Icave home, they are not protected from insult. Their very 
servants were Ccnounced at the church-door as the “ slaves of murderers.” 
Twice their pew in the church has been destroyed, and they are to this day 
only able to hear Mass by remaining in the sacristy. 


Does Sir Cuarirs RussEu now believe in the existence of 
boycotting and regard it as serious? And will Mr. Mortey 
admit that there are already some persons under “ coercion” 
in Ireland who are not altogether unworthy of his en- 
lightened sympathy ? 


THE TAXATION OF CLUBS. 


HE judgment of the Queen’s Bench Division in the 
ML ease of the New University Club has been formally 
reserved. But the Court did not call upon Mr. Dicey to 


-weply for the Crown, and it may safely be taken for granted 


that the decision will be against the Club. The sum in- 
volved is a small one—less than fifteen pounds. The issue 
raised is a large one, for it affects, or may affect, every club 
in the country. The question has arisen under the Act of 
1885, which for the first time imposed a tax upon certain 
corporate and unincorporate bodies in lieu of succession 
duty. This Act—the Customs and Inland Revenue Act for 
the year—embodied all that portion of Mr. Cur~pers’s 
last Budget which escaped the destructive criticism of Sir 
\Macnazrt Hicks-Beacn, and was afterwards adopted by Sir 
Micnart himself as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
duty is not Income-tax, as has been erroneously stated in the 


law reports of the Zimes. It is a mode of taking from the 
estates of corporations, companies, and societies what the 
Treasury exacts from private property on the death of 
the individual owner. These bodies do not die, and 
before 1885 they were entirely exempt from probate, 
legacy, and succession duties. The statute has .arbi- 
trarily fixed on five per cent. as the annual sum to 
be contributed by such bodies as compensation to the 
revenue, and the principle having been accepted by both 
parties in the House of Commons nearly two years ago, has 
since met with general acquiescence. But to the operation 
of the Act there are numerous exceptions, one of which 
might not unfairly be supposed to include clubs. After 
specifying various classes of exempted property which it is not 
now necessary to consider, the eleventh Section of the Act 
goes on to mention as free from duty, “ property acquired 
“by or with funds voluntarily contributed to any body 
“corporate or unincorporate within a period of thirty 
“ years immediately preceding.” Subscriptions to a club 
being annual, the last words of the sub-section are not con- 
troversial. The rest of the sentence is far from clear, and 
the New University Club has fought with great per- 
tinacity in its own defence. First, it declined to make 
any return at all. But the Court held that the re- 
turn must in any event be made, and then the exemp- 
tion could be afterwards claimed. The New University 
Club, like most other clubs, has no income except the 
entrance fees and subscriptions of its members ; and these, 
it is contended, are voluntary contributions. The profits 
of a club are, of course, never very large, profit not 
being its object, but the social and material convenience of 
those who belong to it. The New University Club, gene- 
rally supposed to be a highly successful enterprise, is only 
assessed on two hundred and fifty pounds a year, being the 
difference between the annual value of the Club’s premises 
in St. James’s Street and the necessary outgoings, such as 
ground rent and the interest on a mortgage. @ precise 
amount in dispute between the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue and the Club is then thus only twelve pounds ten 
shillings. 

The Attorney-General, at the opening of his argument, 
laid stress upon the fact that the property of the New 
University Club, to which he admitted that he had himself 
frequently resorted, did not consist entirely of entrance fees 
and subscriptions, because a large sum had been borrowed 
on debentures, in order to purchase the lease of the club- 
house. But these debentures were issued only to members, 
and the point does not seem to have been considered 
substantial either by counsel for the Club or by the Court. 
The real question fought was the meaning of a “volun- 
“tary contribution,” and whether the phrase included a 
subscription to a club. Mr. Caries contended rather 
boldly that the member of a club cannot be sued for 
his subscription. The Attorney-General, it is true, could 
only cite to the contrary a case fifty years old from a 
very dubious authority. But it is not easy to see why, 
on general grounds, a club subscription is not as legally 
recoverable as any other debt. There is a contract, and 
there is a valid consideration in the shape of what Mr. 
Justice Hawxins rather hyperbolically called “ buildings re- 
“ plete with every convenience and comfort.” Mr. CHan.es 
was nearer the mark when he urged that nothing can 
be more voluntary than a subscription which a man 
may drop whenever he pleases, as, with or without notice, a 
member of a club certainly can. Mr. Justice Suita plau- 
sibly suggested that the epithets “corporate or incorporate” 
were intended to catch clubs. The question, however, is 
not whether Mr. or Sir Hicks-Beacn 
intended to catch them, but whether they have, in fact, been 
caught. The judges seemed much impressed with the dis- 
tinction between social institutions, such as clubs, and 
charitable institutions, such as hospitals. But they seem to 
have overlooked the fact that charities are otherwise pro- 
vided for. The third sub-section exempts “property which, 
“or the income or profits whereof, shall be legally appro- 
“ priated and applied for any purpose connected with any 
“ religious persuasion or for any charitable purpose, or for 
“the promotion of education, literature, or the fine arts.” 
This sub-section seems to us to dispose of nearly the whole 
argument of the Arrorney-GENERAL, and most of the in- 
terlocutory remarks from the Court. Both the counsel 
for the Crown and the judges referred over and over 
again to the difference between subscriptions which were 
charitable in their nature and those which brought personal 
benefit to the subscriber. The answer is that the sixth sub- 


| 
| | 
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section must have some meaning, and that all these 


eleemosynary, scientific, and literary undertakings are with- 


in the third. We cannot understand why the Govern- 
ment or Parliament should be so very anxious to screw 
money out of clubs. Clubs have been poetically described 
as “temples of luxury and ease.” They are, however, 
essentially democratic ; for they enable the poor to enjoy 
luxuries which would otherwise be accessible only to the 


rich. The number of working-men’s clubs is constantly 


increasing, and they are presumably as much liable to this 
tax as any others. We trust that the New University Club 
will take the case to the Court of Appeal, and, if necessary, 
to the House of Lords. 


THE ABSURDITY AT CANNES. 


HERE has been a good deal of nensense—fidgety, 
ignorant, or malignant, and now and then all three— 


talked about the sufficiently trumpery business of the salute 


which was not fired at Cannes. The French nonsense is 
fidgety and malignant. The English is malignant or simply 
of an owl-like gravity. Fiery patriotic eloquence about the 
stupid insolence of Britain is natural enough in French 
newspaper offices at present, where there are so many pens 
all aquiver to abuse somebody for the expulsion of M. 
AntornE from Metz, but restrained by motives of prudence. 
Happily a literary gent, in an abusive frame of mind, may 
slate England as much as ever he pleases, and nobody will 
mark him, except the Foreign Correspondent, who must tele- 
graph something. Native nonsense calls for a little wholesome 
family correction, at least when it is spiteful. When a once 
Liberal but now Gladstonian paper, for instance, suggests, by 
way of being sarcastic, that when next a squadron is sent to do 
honour to Her Masgesty at Cannes or elsewhere, it should 
be commanded by a seaman, it is simply ignorantly impu- 
dent. The Duke of Epixsurcu has not always escaped 


‘more or less well-merited criticism; but his service has 


always acknowledged that he knows his business. He 
served a longer apprenticeship for the rank of post-captain 
than either Howz, Nrtson, or CoLtinewoop, and was at 
least nearly as long in the navy before getting command of 
a ship as either Anson or Ropney. It is needless to tell 
anybody who knows anything about the matter that he 
must needs have had more mere professional instruction 
than could have been received by any officer of the old fleet. 


What actually happened at Cannes is, of course, plain 
enough, and not particularly creditable to the management 
of the Admiralty. The talk about the English squadron 
having omitted to salute the shore is of course mere gabble. 
Salutes are not fired to the shore, but to the flag of an 
officer commanding in a port. The Duke of Epinsurcu 
had, therefore, no call to salute the town of Cannes, which 
is a mere pleasure place, and not a fortified port. It was no 
doubt his duty to return the salute fired to his flag by the 
French Admiral, and the omission can hardly be excused by 
the want of guns fitted for the purpose. They ought to have 
been on board. It is absurd to send a squadron on duty 
which largely consists in “ doing the polite,” and yet forget to 
supply it with a necessary part of its equipment. This is 
what must have been done with the Mediterranean com- 
mand, and somebody ought certainly to be wigged for it. 
The practice of saluting has been carried to a ridiculous 
extent. There seems no reason why seven cannon from their 
iron throats should pour out to a listening universe the thrill- 
ing announcement that H.B.M. Consul for the island of 
Porculongo has paid an official visit to the Captain of H.M. 
frigate Uctopus. Still, as long as salutes are fired, it would 
seem that a squadron ordered to attend on Her Masesty 
should be provided with a battery to do the needful in the 
way of courtesy. The story of the awkward silence at 
Cannes is one of many illustrations of the immense change 
which has come over modern navies. In former times, 
when ships carried many small guns, they could always 
bang away in a liberal fashion. The rule was that no 
vessels of less than a certain foree—ten guns was the limit, 
we believe—were bound to fire salutes, and they were not 
‘saluted. Nowadays the most powerful warships afloat do 
not carry ten guns, and often not half the number. Machine- 

ns are no more fit to fire salutes than the 63-tonners. 
‘Technically, according to the old rule, a great ironclad 
‘carrying the flag of an Admiral of the Fleet, if any 
‘command xy) apa bre the dignity of that officer could be 
found, would be exempted from the duty which would have 


been incumbent on a 16-gun brig of 500 tons. After such a 
revolution, it seems reasonable either that new rules should 
be made, and, if necessary, some new way of taking off the 
naval hat should be invented, or that turret-ships should all 
be supplied with some fat little article warranted to make 
an adequate noise. Nothing of the sort has been done in 
the Mediterranean Squadron, and so a son of the Queen of 
ENGLAND, commanding a very important part of our fleet, 
has been compelled to explain away an act of apparent rude- 
ness committed in the waters of a country in which bis 
mother is a guest. It is an undignified position, and care 
ought to be taken that no English Vice-Admiral is ever pu 

in it again. a 


A GRAVE DOUBT RESOLVED. 


OW would the world fare in the matter of mirth if it 
had to depend wholly upon the amusement intention- 
ally and consciously provided for it? That is a question 
which most thoughtful men must, at some time or other, 
have asked themselves, and those who have done so have 
probably found it fraught with suggestions of a larger 
tolerance for human folly. They acquire a quickened sense 
of the truth that the solemn fatuity of which men are 
capable has, on the whole, contributed almost as much to 
the happiness of those among their fellows who desire to be 
endowed with keen perceptions of the ridiculous as they owe 
to the most successful efforts of deliberate humourists. The 
reflection is forcibly brought home to us by a perusal 
of the correspondence which has passed between Mr. B. 
Wuitwortn, the Chairman of the Executive of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, and Mr. Carne; a correspondence into 
which the latter gentleman, perhaps, may have infused 
a dash of irony, but which the former has evidently 
treated in the deadliest earnest. It began by Mr. Caine 
asking for “a definite and unmistakable ruling from 
“the Chair of the Executive” on this question :— Does 
“ membership of the United Kingdom Alliance of neces- 
“ sity involve the abandonment of any other political con- 
“ viction except the application of the direct veto on the 
* issue or renewal of public-house licences?” Mr. Carne’s 
question is a little oddly constructed, being indeed as though 
one should ask whether adherence to the creed of Islam 
“ of necessity involved” the rejection of any other prophet 
except Manomer; but his meaning is clear enough. And 
he further clarifies it by restating it thus :—“ Am I,as Vice- 
“ President of the Alliance, bound in honour to vote 
“for any candidate, whatever his political opinions may 
“be on other questions, who professes himself in favour 
“ of Local Option, even though the other candidate agrees on 
“ every other political subject except Local Option?” And 
here Mr. Carne pauses for a, reply. Much hung upon that 
reply ; no less, indeed, was in issue than the liberty or 
otherwise of members of the United Kingdom Alliance to 
vote in accordance with the dictates of patriotism, honour, 
morality, religion, or any other motive commonly obeyed by 
men, and their obligation or otherwise to turn a deaf ear 
to the promptings- of any of these motives, or all of them 
combined, and to look solely at the question of “ direct veto 
“ on the issue or renewal of public-house licences.” 


Here is Mr. Wuitwortn’s answer, grave and dignified, 
full of a sense of the inexpressible importance of the object 
for which the Alliance exists, yet, at the same time, instinct 
with forbearance for the weaknesses of human nature. He 
begins, as it were, in gentle reproof of the backslider, by call- 
ing attention to the declarations and recommendations of 
the Council of the Alliance that the question of “direct 
“ veto should be placed above all other questions” ; but he 

on to add, “ we have never made adhesion to these reso- 
“ Jutions a test of membership. I consider, therefore, that 
“ you are at liberty, as a member of the Alliance, to vote 
“ on any political or social question as your conscience may 
“ dictate. That is the view I take of my own position as 
“ Chairman of the Executive.” Thus, then, is Mr. Carne’s 
doubt resolved, and the great question of teetotal casuistry 
set at rest, let us hope for ever. The matter is now clear. 
The Council of the Alliance have laid down, and still main- 
tain, as “a pious opinion ” at any rate, if not as “of faith,” 
the doctrine that the question of the veto should be placed 
above all other questions—or, in other words, that the 
duty of stopping their fellow-citizens’ beer is paramount to 
every other obligation, human or Divine. But, at the same 
time, they recognize that acting upon this principle is in the 
nature of a “counsel of perfection,” and ought not, at least 


-“and in favour of the ‘ direct veto.’” 


‘wayfarer they meet, singing to him or to 
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at the present undeveloped of man’s intellect and 
morals, to be peremptorily enjoined upon the weaker 
brethren. If, then; to one of these weaker brethren 
a Parliamentary candidate should present himself, saying, 
“T am the declared foe of property, contract, govern- 
“ ment, order, morality, and religion, but I am in favour 
“ of Local Option”; then that weaker brother will be 
able to reply, “ No; though you are in favour of Local 
“ Option, while your opponent is against it, yet, inasmuch 
“as he and I agree in the desire to maintain, at any rate 
“ for the present, the institutions of property, contract, and 
“ government, and concur in the provisional preference of 
“ order, morality, and religion to their opposites, I am per- 
“ mitted by the Council of the Alliance to give my vote to 
“ him instead of to you. During my novitiate I am granted 
“ the privilege of voting on any political or social question 
“as my conscience may dictate; and thus I exercise it. 
“When my faith grows stronger, and I become a worthier 
“member of the great Association to which I belong, I 


“ shall be doubtless able to dispense with this privilege, and 
“then, if you are again a candidate, I shall have much 


“ pleasure in voting against the dictates of my conscience 
That, as we under- 
stand it, is the present position of members of the Alliance, 
according to their Chairman’s ruling, which Mr. Carne 
gravely “ accepts as satisfactory.” Who will deny that the 
solemn, unconscious comedies of the world are more ex- 
quisitely absurd than the broadest of its deliberate farces ? 


EASTER WEEK ON MOUNT KERKI. 


pus island principality of Samos since its emancipation from 


the Turks has made wonderful a towards civilization. 
Its capital is clean and prosperous, with a handsome quay ; and 


_in their new development the Samiotes love to recall all that is 


old. A college opened in 1882 bears the name of “ The Pythagoras 


‘of the Samiotes,” over the entrance of which is a marble represen- 
‘tation of this renowned Samiote philosopher. Every other man 
you meet is called Polycrates, after the tyrant of ancient days. 


A few years ago they essayed to move the capital to the ancient 
site; but, owing to the want of harbourage and the fevers en- 
gendered by a neighbouring marsh, they wisely on this point cast 
sentiment to the winds. ‘The Assizes, also, at which the senators 
try the cases which are too important for the village demarchs, 
are called by the high-sounding name of the Court of Areopagus. 
Mount Kerki however, which occupies the whole of the western 


‘end of Samos, has as yet felt little of this civilizing influence, and 
‘Easter week spent amongst its rugged fastnesses affords manifold 
‘instances of genuine and not resuscitated antiquities. Two thou- 
-sand feet above the sea lies the almost isolated village of Kala- 


bactes, and on arriving there on Dog Monday, being the first day 
of Cheese week—that is to say, the week in the Lenten fast 


during which it is lawful to eat cheese—you find yourself in the 


midst of a real Bacchic festival. On this day the followers of the 
wine-god, the basest of the people, band 2 and accost any 
er songs of the most 

ribald nature, nor will they cease their importunities till they are 
given money with which to purchase themselves wine, It is ex- 
ained that this was a time-honoured custom, inherited, from the 
ionysiac revelries which history tells us ran wild on Samos, and 


furthermore, the epithet dog, which is applied to this Monday, 


is derived from the fact that on it men behave more like dogs 
than rational human beings. Some of the songs sung on these 
occasions remind one forcibly of a chorus of Menads, and are best 
left in the original patois. 

Amongst the religious services of Easter week at Kalabactes, 
none strikes one more as a remnant of antiquity than one which the 
women observe ; for piety’s sake they will remain the whole time 
from Good Friday evening till the first resurrection service on 
Easter Eve in the church; like the pupopdpa of antiquity they 


‘eat nothing, neither do they sleep, but are engaged in constant 
‘prayer and in the singing of their quaint crucilixion songs, long 
-cearols re!ating, as ina death wail, the agony and passion of our 
Lord. Easter Day, after the second resurrection service, is passed 


in simple but heartily-enjoyed gaieties, There are wild games 
played by the men with much may Oy! and leap-frog about 
them, and mild games played before the cottage doors in which 
women could join; one of these is particularly illustrative of the 
‘feeling of charity which is inherent amongst these mountaineers— 
it is taken from an episode which is ot constant occurrence in 
daily life, and it is called “The Orphan.” When a child is left 
-parentless it is customary for the neighbours to consider its main- 
‘tenance as’ a sort of unwritten legacy from the departed ; it is a 
sacred law amongst them, and one on which they are apt to trade, 
for whenever a woman wishes to sell an old plate or an old piece 
of embroidery, she will mysteriously whisper that it did not 
belong to her, but to an orphan, thereby feeling sure that she 
would get a good price. The game of “Orphan” is based on this 
social law; the players seat themselves in a circle, a leader is 
chosen, and termed the “ godfather” of a supposed orphan. In 


them, 


| 


& somewhat pompous voice he announces that his ep ne 
lost its parents, and is in need of maintenance. “TI shall return 
in a few minutes, and shall expect to hear what each of you is 
prepared to contribute.” When he is out of earshot the players 
arrange amongst themselves what each is to give. One says a 
bed, another a frying-pan, another a coat, and so on; and w 
the godfather returns he asks each their intentions in turn. The 
point is to conceal the name of the object in a long sentence, like 
the words in our game of proverbs. Very few of the games played 
at Kalabactes are lacking in our nurseries, As we have taken from 
the East our religious feasts, our names of saints, so have we taken 
our games and adapted them to our own mode of life. We have 
unfortunately omitted the one point which makes these games in 
Greece so attractive—namely, music. Blindman’s buff and bunt 
the slipper, when the players sing their part-songs as they play in 
curious harmony, are elevated from a romp to a display of skill. 

At Kalabactes there is a woman called Andrew—men’s names 
are common amongst women in those parts, for if a baby-girl 
is born immediately after.the.death of a brother, it is supposed 
that the spirit has simply been transferred from one child to the 
other, and it is condemned to take the same baptismal name. 
Andrew was the mother of nine living infants, and very happy in 
the possession of a glass solitaire ball with a milky hue inside ; 
this she carries in her ket, and this she said her sister, the 
mother of eleven, had given her when no further use for it was 
anticipated. This glass ball is called a galaktokandron, and its 
efficacy in assisting a mother in her maternal duties is undis- 
em “ Have you galaktokandra in England?” she asked, but 

iled to understand that even men in our own country have been 
known to while away a few solitary moments in paying with 

“ What can men do with galaktokandraf ” said the 
good Andrew, as she laughed derisively. 

Mount Kerki is a wonderful mountain, rising as it does 4,000 
feet straight out of the sea, and is full of lovely gorges and hidden 
ravines. The formation is volcanic; consequently it is honey- 
combed with caves, at the entrance to many of which are tiny 
churches and sacred shrines. During the war of independence 
the inhabitants of whole villages took refuge in these caves, and 
in many of them you still see the bones of those who died therein. 


Superstition has made the inhabitants believe that these bones 


belonged to some race of gigantic stature who inhabited Samos in 
olden days, doubtless a survival of the ancient myth which said 
that the Amazons fled to Samos from Ephesus, and died there. 
Trusting to the accounts of the peasants, but more especially to 
the books of a French archwologist, M. Guérin, who relates how 
he saw in these caves “ des ossements véritablement gigantesques,” 
the traveller will be disappointed to find that the bones had 
belonged toa very ordinary race of mankind. Bones, however, 
of interest there are to be found on this walk, and they are 
the bones of eagles and of cranes, which the mountain shepherds 
have made into flutes of a distinctly ancient character. The 
sound of these bone flutes is shrill and clear, the eagles’ being 
decidedly the best, and delightfully bucolic when heard on this 
vast and lonely mountain. 

At a romantic spot in the very heart of Kerki, ten miles from 
Kalabactes, stands the nunnery of Our Lady of the Evil Way. 
The — is one of infinite toil and difficulty, and how the 
three old nuns who live there ever got there, or ever hope to get 
away, will always be a mystery. They usually sit in a small 
courtyard, three wizened crumpled-up old crones, the image of the 
Fates or the Graix, and to complete the picture they are wont to be 
engaged in such works as the Fates delightin. Atropos was plying 
her loom and producing a many-coloured blanket; Lachesis was 
twirling her shuttle, Clotho her spindle. The spiritual work of 
these three nuns is arduous, comprising the lighting of lamps, and 
the reading of nightly services in the church of Our Lady of the 
Evil Way, rightly so called, for no ascent of ten minutes could 
possibly be worse than that which conducts through a narrow 
gorge, with the torrent boiling and swirling around, to the 
ehrine. “In winter,” quoth Atropos, who was the guide, “the 
wind sometimes blows s0 hard down this gully that we cannot 
get through, and once a sister who rashly attempted to do so, lost 

er footing, and was dashed to pieces by the torrent.” The shrine 
is built at the mouth of a hideous yawning cavern,rich in stalactites 
and unearthly sounds, and “ is only preserved,” said Atropos, 
“from being the abode of demons by the presence of religion.” 

Yet another scene before we leave Kerki. This is down by the 
sea in a gorge dedicated to Our Lady of the Stream, and clad in 
the most luxuriant verdure that can be imagined. Plane-trees, 
cedars, myrtles, olives, and pines are all here blended together, 
and form a curious harmony in green. A rock above is dominated 
by a Byzantine fort, beneath which nestles a Byzantine church, 
built out of the remains of a Greek temple. To this stream in 
spring and summer the women of the neighbouring village come 
on what they term a washing picnic. They come with their bags 
of provender and their skins of wine; they come with their 
bundles of dirty clothes ; and, after the washing is done and the 
food is eaten, they dance till evening beneath the shade of the 
olives on a green sward close to the church door—an exact re- 
gotten of what Nausicaa and her maidens must have looked 
ike when similarly engaged; while down by the shore lay 
the branches washed down by the stream, in which a modern 
Ulysses could have wrapped himself if situated in a like position. 
Here in ancient times stood a temple in honour of “ Mercury, 
ho giveth joy ”—a spot which still gives joy to all who visitit, 
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-“ Here are courts,” says the Moral Reform Union in effect ; “ here 
are deputies ; here is the country paying large sums for the express 


“the supply!” There have been valiant and shrieking sisters who 


that she has been cleared out of court at the most exquisitely 
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LAISSEZ L’AZUR! 


knows (which is another way of saying great 
many people do not know) the dying words of a certain 
famous defender of the rights of woman, Laz: 


defenders of the rights of women, which amounts to a plea for 
“ leaving ” matter of a different colour, which is so remarkable that 


we must print it in full, spelling of “abhorence,” “ effectul,” and — 
i urther liberty than that of prefixing numbers to the | 


all, taking no fi 


clauses for convenience of reference :— 


To rue Ricut Hon. HENRY MATTHEWS, Q.C., M.P., Home Secretary, 
Memorial of the Members of the Morat ReFrorm Uniox, 


That Memorialists have heard that steps are being taken to 
upon Government and Parliament the passing of a measure to 
forbid the publication in the newspapers of “indecent matter ;” and, 
further, to bring pressure to bear upon the Judges, to induce them to clear 
their courts during the hearing of divorce cases. 
1) That, in the judgment of your Memorialists, both these courses would 

‘be highly undesirable. 

(2) That the value of the freedom of the press outweighs the possible evil 

of its abuses, 

(3) That hibitory law, such as that proposed, would interfere 
§ ne freedom of the come, and establish, so far, a censorship of it. 

{4) That the principle of censorship once conceded, its further develop- 
‘ment is not only likely, as a matter of argument, to follow, but is shewn by 
experience to be certain. 

(s) That no effectul law could be framed on the subject the wording of 
which might not be held to include many other things than those contem- 
~plated by the original framers of the law. 

(6) That it is not desirable that any public acts or utterances should by 
Jaw be cut down to the level of the mental and moral capacity of children 
and the immature ; their protection in this, as in other matters, must be 
Jeft to the care of their respective guardians, 

(7) That all adult citizens, whether men or women, must bear their 
share of the suffering which results from the wrong which may exist in 
their midst. That they have no right to protect themselves from the 
knowledge of it by an interference with the general rights of the people ; 
and that it is not desirable that they should remain in ignorance of it, 
.as only by knowing of it can they be roused and fitted to help in its 
removal. 

(8) That it is for the welfare of the country in the cause of morality 
that deeds of darkness should be brought forth to the light, so that they 
may be punished, and held in the abhorence they deserve. 

(9) That the publication of useless and offensive details can be best pre- 
vented by ap to the conductors of papers, and by such expression of 
“public opinion as will support such appeal. 

(10) That the right of judges to clear their courts ought to be strictly 
limited to the exclusion of minors, That the rights of all adult citizens 
are equal, and women must not be treated as minors: and that it is often 
extreme cruelty to compel a woman, whether plaintiff or defendant in a 
case of sexual wrong, to stand alone in a crowd of men, with no one of her 

-own sex near her; and that it isin the best interests of true morality, as 
awell as of justice, that women should have equal opportunities with men of 
‘knowing the facts of these cases. 
11) Your Memorialists therefore y that no prohibi law be 
to restrict the liberty of the 4 the re trials of matters 

-concerning the relations of men and women. And further, that the right 

po mg to clear their courts be strictly limited to the exclusion of 

ors. 

Signed on behalf of the Moral Reform Union, in meeting assembled, at 

the office, 2 Leinster Place, Porchester Terrace, on Wednesday, 


March the 16th, 1887. 
” T. L. BROWNE, Hon. Sec. 


‘Now we know nothing of T. L. Browne; and, as there are no 
other names appended, it is just possible that the whole thing may 
be a hoax. At the same time, it ex so exactly the known 
sentiments of a considerable number of noisy and notorious per- 
sons that, if it is a hoax, it is nearly as as an authentic docu- 
ment. The blending of extreme moral indignation with a still 
extremer indignation at the idea of being deprived of full details 
-over which to be morally indignant is no new thing, though it has 
seldom been more naively and amusingly expressed. The gene- 
ralities about censorship of the press, “ effectul” laws, thin ends 
of wedges, and so forth, need not, of course, be noticed much. 
They are the commonplaces of all petitions, and neither better nor 
worse in this than in others. The fun of the fair is not reached 
“till we come to Clause Six, and then there is no lack of it. The 

y of mind at the prospect of being deprived of dirt which the 
Memorial expresses is more touching anything we remember, 
except the closely-related indignation of the burglars in It is 
Never Too Late to Mend when they had bought a packet of what 
‘they supposed to be obscene literature, and lo! it was tracts. 


w 


of furnishing the lieges with details of adultery, rape, 
assault, and other allied amusements, and it is proposed to cut off 


suffered the spoiling of their goods rather than pay taxes without 


avote. Let us hope that, if the proposed outrage is ever per- 
ene ‘will to teat conduct on the 


indecent of the evi 
Clanse Six, the first of those which get to busines, is interesting 
but obscure. How do you cut down a public act or utterance to 
the level of children and the immature? What are these public 
acts which are not within the capacity of the immature ? hen 
ou cut an act (in other than the scenic sense), do you cut it 
thwise or crosswise? Is the clause, as it would seem to 


la verdure. We 
have before us a document, apparently coming from some other | 


which Mr. Browning has picturesquely described in the mouth of 
Bishop Blougram, or what does it mean ? 

Clause Seven is clearer, but not less funny. Never were such 
ascetic persons as these memorialists of “ Leave us our dirt!” 
To be abridged of their share of “ suffering” is, as they would 
themselves say, “abhorent” to them. One observes with the 
mind’s eye Miss Moral Reform Union at an interesting point, 
when the judge has requested ladies to withdraw, and bas not 
yet told the usher to turn those women out. The witness 
speaks low, and Miss M. R. U. is inan agony. “I can't. hear 
what she says! What did he do to her? | must bear my share 
of moral suffering! I want to be roused and fitted! For heaven's 
sake, lend me an ear-trumpet! Ab, that’s better! Now I'm 
suffering! Isn't it delic—dreadful, J] mean? But why don’t 
they her some more questions?” Much the same remarks 
“pply to Clause Eight, except that it is not explicit enough. 

ould it not be better still if copies of the shorthand writer's 
notes, with illustrations, were supplied gratis at the public ex- 
pense? And, of course, the slurring over details which is some- 
times permitted in such cases must be stopped. In a famous 
case—not particularly improper, tut involving what the M. R. U. 
calls, with a little shudder of mingled indignation and interest, 
“ matters concerning the relations of men and women”—the sole 

, if we remember rightly, which concerned “ deeds of 
darkness ” (M. R. U. again) was one more graphic than well spelt 
in adeposition. “ After the fattle occurrence I went back.” Fancy 
the wrath of the M. R. U. at being put off with a mere “ fattle 
occurrence”! “Quo? quomodo? quando ? quoties ? scelestissima ! ” 
would break from its indignant lips. And, indeed, how can you 
hold a fattle occurrence in the abhorrence it deserves if you don’t 
all about it ? 

Of Clause Nine there is nothing to be said, as it is again general 
and does not touch the particular point of view of the M. R. U. 
But in Ten that point of view emerges again. This clause is 
peculiarly interesting, because it shows at once a lingering sense of 
some effete notion called public decency, and at the same time a 
craving for the icular “suffering” of hearing atout fattle 
occurrences, This leads the memorialists into a delightful incon- 
sistency. They admit the right to exclude minors, Lut women 
must not be treated as minors, It is dreadful to deprive woman, 
“ whether plaintiff or defendant” (“or defendant” is admirable, 
but of a fearful obscurity and suggesting possibilities into which 
a non-Moral-Reform Unionist does not dare to grope] of the 
company of her own sex, and women ought to have equal oppor- 
tunities with men of knowing the facts of these cases. Now we 
may only suggest that as these very persons, or persons very 
much like them, have done their utmost to make “ minors” con- 
cerned in these cases more than they ever were before, the minors 
would seem on their principles to be persons very mainly in- 
terested in knowing the facts. As fur the second plea, it turns 
upon a matter of feeling which it is impossible for any but a 
woman, “ plaintiff or defendant,” to decide or understand. But the 
third is the gem of the whole. Has the M. R. U. considered care- 
fully how far its plea for equal knowledge of these fattle 
occurrences logically extends? An ingenious critic of a certain 
school of moral philosophy once observed that the thorough 
carrying out of its principles would prevent any one from being a 
judge of morality, or in the full sense moral, except a converted — 
well, let us say a converted improper person. According to the 
contention of the M. R. U., the best interests of true morality, as 
well as justice (it is the first time we ever heard justice spoken of 
as something outside true morality), would require something very 
like a similar—sacrifice, shall we say? Experientia docet in the 
matter of fattle occurrences as others, and we shall really be 
curious to see the next demand of the M. R. U. in “ matters con- 
cerning the relations of men and women "—relations, let us 
observe, which appear to be, ‘no the eyes of the M. R.U., 
strictly limited to one particular relation or class of rela- 
tions. The lyre of that respectable Association gépwra poivoy 
axe, it can think of nothing but fattle occurrences. : 
This kind of “ obsession” is a well-known symptom, and it 
probably accounts for the curious shamelessness of such a Memo- 
rial as this, A weak-minded apostle thought that it was a shame 
to speak of some things; but the women, or the women's advo- 
cates, of the Moral Reform Union think, on the other hand, that 
it is for the welfare of the country to speak of them, that 
women ought to know the facts of these that to cut down 
= utterances into tartines (the two phrases fit beppily) pour 
jeunes filles is an interference with the general rights of the 
people. A mere heathen could, of course, write the hackneyed 
sentence about flagitia and abscondi, but the Moral Reform Union 
‘knows better. Let us only suggest to it that a few researches into 
history will make it aware of more than one edifying right that 
women have lost. There is, for instance, the famous historic 
process of the congrés, the cessation of which is one of the grossest 
encroachments on the rights of woman in this interesting matter. 
There are the, we fear, rather legendary Courts of Love, in which 
many of the facts of these cases used to be investigated, if tradi- 
tion lies not (which it probably does), with a complete recognition 
of the “ _— opportunities.” 

apes icule is not the test of this particular 
kind of truth. The Moral Reform Union very likely does not 
know it, but it represents a form of immorality more harmful to 
the life of the nation, more inexcusable, more disgusting, than the 
commoner and less flagitious forms of the very vices at which it 


imply, a plea for the introduction of those simple primitive ways 


professes to burn with , and, beyond all doubt, does 


Sheweth :— 
| 


- it is worth publication or not. 
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burn with curiosity. For them, at any rate, there is the excuse of 
natural, if ill-reguiated, passion; for it there is no excuse at all, 
but only the motive of an unnatural, a morbid, and a despicable 
Se that thinks to gratify itself safely under cover of moral 


THE WISDOM OF BABES AND SUCKLINGS. 


aE kind of laughter which is irresistibly provoked by the 
spectacle of a poor child vainly struggling to reproduce 
information which it has but half acquired bas never been 
‘more successfully excited than by Mark Twain in an article 
in the Century magazine for April, to which we recommend 
all light-minded readers. It appears that an unknown or un- 
named gentleman has for some time past been collecting curious 
replies which have been made in the public schools of America 
in response to examiners’ questions, All these replies are 
guaranteed as serious and genuine, and the collection bas been 
sent to Mark Twain, with a 


darling literary curiosity,” as it yng does, and he has been 
responsible for urging that it should be printed. 

We may gather handfuls from this delicious article, and yet 
Teave the harvest agg unspoiled. The errors and miscon- 
ceptions may roughly be divided into two classes —those which are 
the fault of the teachers, and those which arise from the unteach- 
ableness of the taught. The following definitions of the ditiicult 
ore “quaternions” may perhaps be judged to belong to the 

iter :— 

Quaternions, a bird with a flat beak and no Dill, living in New 
Zealand. 

Quaternions, the name given to a style of art practised by the 
Pheenicians. 

Quaternions, a religious convention held every hundred years. 

There is something showy about these replies, which seems to 
suggest that no slight labour of hapless educators had preceded 
these efforts. But this is of a simpler stupidity :— 

Republicun, a sinner mentioned in the Bible. 


On the whole, however, we think that the schoolmasters tnaem- 
selves are mainly to blame for the errors into which their poor 
little charges so innocently fall. If there is one thing more than 
another which these grotesque mistakes prove, it is that sufficient 
care is not given to facilitate the understanding of hard words. 
Dr. Johnson’s question, “Can anything be more ridiculous than to 


- teach a child Cato’s Soliloquy who does not know how many 


nce there are in sixpence ?” is very much to the purpose. There 
is not enough attention paid, it is certain, to the channels through 
which information has to pass from the child's brain into its reply. 
‘We ourselves were once present at the examination of a school in 
a village where the most familiar of sights, “ uncommon common 
on a common,” was the goose of commerce. We heard a class of 
children, familiar each one from infancy with every peculiarity of 
this we)]-known bird, vainly asked from top to bottom what was 
“the feminine of gander.” At last the long silence was broken by 
a little girl, who modestly murmured “Gandress?” To this 
section—that is to say, to the kind of information, possessed 
indeed, but “frozen at its marvellous source,” we may probably 
attribute the following replies, which we cull from the pages of 
the Century :— 

Ireiand is called the Emigrant Isle, because it is so beautiful and green. 

The only form of government in Greece was a limited monkey. 
‘ By the Salic law no woman or descendant of a woman could occupy the 
‘throne. 
‘The growth of a tooth begins in the back of the mouth and extends to 
the stomach. 

Parasite, a kind of umbrella. 

Parasite, the murder of an infant. / , 

More often the child's ear has faintly caught the sound of a 
word, and has unintelligently reproduced it in assonance, Thisis 
-@ very terrible form of error, because it at once suggests to the 
.mind that, if the power of parrot repetition had been a little 
greater, the pupil would have received praise where now it is 
_ doomed to a reprimand, The number of such mistakes quoted by 
Mark Twain is extraordinary :— 

Eucharist, one who plays euchre, 

Some of the best fossils are found in theological cabinets. 
~~ We suspect the latter of these of being conscious wit; the 
former is probably a joke. But in the following instances the 

blank ignorance of the poor child is apparent :— 

Mercenary, one who feeis for another. 

Every seutence and name of God must begin with a caterpillar. 

The Puritans found an insane asylum in the wilds of America, 

This last would have passed as perfectly correct but for the 
interpolation of “ insane.” The stock. phrase “ found an asylum ” 
chad evidently been used by the teacher without the slightest 
sattempt being made to explain what it meant, The child silently 
-teflected on the only kind of asylum he had ever heard of, and 
formed a picture of what the Puritans found which was worthy 
of the Arabian Nights. 

*- Cape Hateras is a vast body of water surrounded by land and flowing 
nto the Gulf of Mexico. ‘ 

Russia is very cold and tyrannical. 

(S it is, my boy ; that is quite O.K.) 

idgar A. Poe was a very curdling writer. 

Y ell, that’s perfectly true, too !) 

‘hysillogigy is to study about your bones stummick and vertebry. 


uest for his opinion whether | 
is answer is that it forms “a | 


The appalling evidence which this article of Mark Twain gives 
of the manner in which young minds are not fed, but crammed 
and. choked, must sooner or ‘later stifle the laughter with which 
the particular errors are at first received. In the face of all this, 
we cannot but ask ourselves how long our educators are going to 
be satisfied with the mechanical kind of teaching which is now in 
vogue. Professor Ravenstein has pointed out that such questions 
as ** Where are the following rivers—Pisuerga, Sakaria, Guadalete, 
Jalon, Mulde ?” and “ Name the length and breadth of the streams 
of lava which issued from the Skaptar Jokul in the eruption of 
1783?” are habitually put to infants of tender years whose 
capacity for such geographical P samasr is proved by their state- 
ments that “‘ Hindoostan flows ugh the Ganges, and empties 
into the Mediterranean Sea,” or that “The five seaports of the 
United States are Newfunlan and Sanfrancisco,” There could be 
no parallel more suggestive than is drawn in these cases between. 
the pedantic ambition of the teacher and the helpless dulness of 
the pupil. 

We “ballets that in a majority of instances the astounding 
grotesqueness of the’ replies‘which from time to time amuse the 
outer world of education arises from error in delivering or in- 
distinctness of utterance on the part of the teacher. We can agin 
an instance in point, which is quite as striking as any of 
Twain's, and has never been printed. A clergyman who was 
listening to the recitation of a hymn by a little girl, was suddenly 
startled by hearing these lines glibly and clearly repeated: — 

Here thou did’st a pigeon show ; 

Oh! make me a pigeun too! 
He glanced with surprise at the mother of the child, who was 
standing by, but found no change of expression on her smug and . 
well-satisfied face. He asked the child to repeat the lines; again 
it cheerfully expressed this wish to be a pigeon. The clergyman 
had an idea; he asked the mother herself to repeat the lines, which 
she immediately did. The couplet ran:— 

Here Thou did’st obedience show ; 

Oh! make me obedient too! 
The mother had the slovenly provincial pronunciation “ obijance ” 
and “ obijant”; the child had not understood a word of what. she 
was saying, and had repeated her “ pigeon” twenty times without 
the fact ever attracting the attention of the complacent parent. 

In reading those replies which include statements of dates, we 
find ourselves absolutely bewildered. The year in which a special 
event occurred seems to be learned by rote, without the slightest 
reference to comparative views of history. Here, for instance, is. 
a statement calculated to whiten the locks of the educator :— 

Thomas Babington Makorlay graduated at Harvard, and then studied 
law, he was raised to the peerage as baron in 1557 and died in 1776. 

It will certainly not be the fault of the enterprising editors of 
the Century, who are publishivg portraits of every one who ever 
looked at Lincoln, and facsimiles of every document he ever 
touched, if any American boy is still persuaded that 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Wales in 1599. 


It would appear that one good solid date has got rammed down 
into the brain of the average American child. He may believe 
that “ Alfred the Great reigned 872 years,” and that “ Luther in- 
troduced Christianity in England a good many thousand years 
ago”; but he is quite sure ‘that something happened, and some- 
thing of vital importance to America, in 1492. Hence, as Mark 
Twain says, whenever he is asked the date of anything, and is in 
doubt, “ he always rips out his 1492.” He is recorded to have 
thought and written that George Washington was born in that 
year, and that he wrote the Declaration of Independence in it, 
that “St. Bartholomew was massacred,” and that “the Britons. 
were the Saxons who entered England under Julius Cwsar” in 
this universal year 1492. And there was one child, of limited 
imagination, who carried this date into another sphere, that of 
geography, and who declared that the world was 1,492 miles in 
circumference. 

It is to be ex that this beautiful recklessness should pro- 
duce some fine results when concentrated on the study of literary 
history. Here are some pleasant specimens. In the first we seem 
to hear, with our pliysical ears, the very voice of young 
America :— 

A sort of sadness kind of shone in Bryant’s poems, — 

Ben Jonson survived Shakespere in some respects. 

A question regarding Chaucer produced a cluster or posy of 
replies, four-leaved educational shamrock, which is worthy to 
adorn the button-hole of every earnest-minded school inspector. 
We can imagine no employment more delightful than to converse 
on topics of English literature with the dear little boys who per- 
peirated these four replies :— 

In the Canterbury Tale it gives account of King Alfred on his way to- 


_ the shrine of Thomas Bucket. 


Chaucer was the father of English v. 

Chaucer was a blaud verse writer of the third century. ' 

Chaucer was succeeded by H. Wads. Longfellow, an American Writer. 
His writings were chiefly prose and nearly one hundred years elapsed. 

Whose writings were chiefly prose, and between what two 
events did nearly one hundred years elapse? These are questions 
which the Sphinx may asl, and no public-school (Edipus be found 
to answer. Perhcps we shall know when we have discovered 
what song it was that the Sirens sang. ; : 
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THE BUCCLEUCH ENGRAVINGS. 


ge second portion of the Buccleuch collection of engravings, 
&e., which will shortly be dispersed at Messrs. Christie’s, 
‘contains so much that is of unusual interest that we make no 
apology to the readers of the Saturday Review for offering a few 
further remarks from the notebook of an amateur. In so exten- 
sive a series of prints there will, of course, be some few which 
have no special claim to popularity, and it may be that many of 
the Ostades, Diirers, Mare Antonios, Vandycks, and even the 
Rembrandts, will arouse less interest than did certain mezzotints 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, or the fine impressions of the Liber 
Studiorum ; but, on the other hand, there are prints in this portion 
of the collection so remarkable for their beauty or their rarity, that 
we do not doubt but they will excite an even keener competition 
for their possession when they appear in the sale-room. 

The examples of Diirer’s engraved work upon metal, though no 
special print is of unusual excellence, form an almost complete 
series. Of the six which are not included in the Catalogue, two 
only are accepted by Duplessis as from the hand of the Master— 
a “ Veronica” and “ The Virgin with the Long Hair”—the true 
attribution of both of these has been questioned, though, we 
venture to think, without sufficient reason. The rarest print in 
the collection is an impression known as “ The Little Crucifixion,” 
No. 1513, a proof from a small circular golden plate, about 
an inch in diameter, engraved by Diirer to be niellied, and placed 
as an ornament on the hilt of a sword worn by the Emperor 
Maximilian. The sword is still preserved in the Ambras col- 
lection at Vienna, but the gold plate has long since disappeared, 
and its place been taken by a silver Paschal Lamb of no 
special merit. A more important example of Diirer’s work from 
an engraver's point of view is No. 1544, a St. Jerome; though 
deseri in the catalogue as an impression from “ the rare 
etching on an iron plate,” it is really an impression from dry 
point work upon copper, probably, as suggested by Thausing, 
“ executed in aquafortis, but owing to the acid being too weak to 
bite into the copper, the Master went over the lines again with 
the needle, in order to make the plate fit to work from.” Whether 
in this instance, as in a few other prints of like character, the 
effect of the “bur” was foreseen, as we ourselves have supposed, 
is a question we will leave others to decide; still it is with no 
little interest we regard these early examples of a process which 
had already appeared in works by Wolgemut and the Master of 
1480, but was not again employed until, a hundred years later, 
it was resorted to by the great Dutch master Rembrandt with 
such marvellous effect. The Diirer St. Jerome is a poor impres- 
sion, but it should be remembered that there are not, and probably 
never were, more than two or three really good impressions from 
the plate. We may bere remark that, as with the etched work of 
Rembrandt, so prints from Diirer’s engraved work on metal should 
be arranged as nearly as may be in the order of their execution ; 
classification according to subjects has its advantages, but is not 
much more rational than would be the arrangement of a cabinet 
of shells according to their colour, and we doubt whether any 
just appreciation of the work of a great master can be attained by 

one who regards each example as an isolated effort, dis- 
connected with his other work and his own life history. Of the 
other Diirer prints it is hardly necessary to speak, but we may 
suggest to inexperienced collectors that, of those executed in or 
after the year 1513, the preferable impressions have a grey or 
silvery tone, and, again, that the later impressions of the few 
prints—six in all—which are taken from iron or steel plates, such 
as are the “ Man of Sorrows ” and “The Cannon,” may be known 
dy the occurrence of peculiar marks of rust. We may omit the 
Ostades, as not especially important, though there are many 
early, as well as tine, impressions; we must also pass over the 
engravings by Mare Antonio and his school, and even resist the 
temptation to write of the ten first states of the portraits engraved 
by Vandyck. It is the collection of the etched work of Rembrandt 
which will, we believe, in days to come make this sale a memorable 
one, and its dispersion an event ever to be regarded with pro- 
found regret. Not that the prints, more than three hundred 
and -in number, are all ow rich or rare; there are 
many which, if they had not traditionally attributed to 
Rembrandt, would be of little value; but the collection is 
thoroughly representative, and is so nearly complete that occa- 
sional judicious addition when ee occurred was all that 
was needed to raise its unrivalled reputation to that of the finest 
private collection in the world. It is, of course, wanting in some 
of the rarest first impressions, but, on the other hand, it con- 
tains prints which are practically unique. Collectors and con- 
noisseurs—terms not always convertible—are well aware how 
defaced and worthless are most impressions of the later states of 
Rembrandt’s plates, but until recent years few knew how extreme] 
Tare are many of the earliest. Thus No. 1731 in this collection is 
entered as a second state; the variation which distinguishes the 
first state is that the plate edges are rough and uncleaned, and of 
this only one impression is known; of No. 1732 a first state is at 
Amsterdam, aud another was catalogued in the Hume collection; 
of No. 1739 two impressions of the first state are recorded. Of 
the first state of the print called “Rembrandt in an Oval,” 
No. 1753, there are four impressions, three of them in the great 
national collections, The Buceleueh impression is from the plate 
after it was cut down to be fitted into a panel or box-lid, we 
are inclined to suspect, from the character of the re-work, especi- 
ally upon the bust, that this did not take place until some years 


| after the first state waexecuted. Of No. 1788, “ Presentation in 
the Temple,” there cantot have been more than six or seven im- 
ressions in the first state. ‘The first etate of a“ Flight into Egypt,” 
Yo. 1794, is even less freqtent. Another “Flight into Egypt,” 
No. 1798, still more rare in the first state, has a peculiar interest, 
since the impressions called “the first” were taken from the plate 
after the erasure of part of the work of another artist. The com- 
position is described as “in ths manner of Elsheimer,” and from 
the time of Bartsch to that of Charles Blanc much curiosity was 
aroused by the unusual character of its execution. “Here,” says 
the more recent critic, “ Rembrandt bas for once made use of a 
process of which we never again fiad any trace in his works.” Since 
this wes written it has been discovered that the original engraving 
upon the plate was executed by Hercules Seghers, the subject bei 
“ Tobias and the Angel,” and two impressions are preserved whi 
were taken before the plate came into Rembrandt's possession 
the history of the print is told in Middleton’s Notes on the Etched: 
Vork of Rembrandt}. The famous print known as “ Jesus Christ 
Healing the Sick,” or “ The Hundred Guilder,” must be regarded 
as the most important work in the collection. It is in the first 
state “ before the diagonal lines on the neck of the ass.” In this 
state only nine impressions are known, and one of these is termed 
a “ maculature "—7.e. an impression taken during the process of 
printing before the plate was re-inked. This “ maculature ” and a 
very rich impression of the same first state are at Amsterdam, two 
others are in the British Museum, one is at Paris, one at Vienna ; 
two were exhibited in the Gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1877 from the collections of Mr. Holford and the late 
M. Eugéne Dutuit; the remaining impression is the one now 
offered for sale. It is of extreme beauty and in perfect condition, 
but we do not consider that it in any way surpasses Mr. Holford’s 
impression, which we must one was in some foreign portfolio 
when Mr, Barnard endorsed Mr. Pond’s print with his certificate 
that it was “ the finest in England.” The Buccleuch impression 
has been traced through three collections before it reached the 
hands of Mr. Pond. Among other rarities is the print of the 
“ Good Samaritan, with the horse’s tail white”; an excessivel 
rare state of “St. Francis Praying,” No. 1859, which, thoug’ 
superior to the one in the British Museum, is not to be compared 
with the magnificent impression at Amsterdam; a first state of 
“ Our Lord before Pilate,” No. 80, full of richest bur; and a superb 
impression of “ The Three Crosses,” No. 1825, a print which in 
this state we have always regarded as, without exception, the finest 
work of its kind that has ever been executed. 

The landscapes are unusually good, many of them appearing 
here in their first state. We may invite especial attention to the 
two known as “‘ The Landscape with the Ruined Tower,” No. 1967, 
and No. 1978, “ The Goldweigher’s Field” ; the latter printed on 
Ja per with large margin is as perfect an impression of this 
beautiful plate as could possibly be desired; while probably such 
a series of the — is not to be met with in any private 
collection. Of No. 1990, “A Man with a Crucifix and Chain” 
in the first state, there are not more than three impressions 
outside the British Museum and the Paris collection. ‘The Dr. 
Faustus, No. 2001, is a good first state; No. 2006, Abraham 
Franz, second state, is exceedingly rare; we only know one 
impression, a trial proof, of the tirst. The portraits of Lutma 
and of the elder and younger Haaring are of the highest quality ; 
while of No. 2016, the Uytenbogaert, in the first state, be- 
fore the curtain to the right, and before the dark background, 
there exist only three impressions, two of which are in the 
national collections. Of the portrait of another Uytenbogaert, 
Imown as “ The Goldweigher,” there are here two impressions 
“ without the face.” In one of these the face is drawn in in pencil, 
The collection can also boast a second state of the “ Portrait of 
Jan Six,” No. 2029, a large “Coppenol ” described, after Wilson, 
as a second state, but really a first; and, still more precious for 
beauty as well as rarity, one of the two impressions recognized "y 
Middleton as first proofs of the “Cornelius Sylvius,” No. 2018, 
the other, exhibited at the Burlington Vine Arts Club in 1877, is 
in the possession of Mr. Holford. Of the portraits of women 
there is a tine series of the “ Great Jewish Bride,” Nos. 2071-3, 
ineluding the plate before its completion, which was, we believe, 
the condition in which Rembrandt left it. The after states are 
still beautiful impressions, but show the work of another hand, 

Before concluding our remarks we should notice a copy of a 
curious and somewhat rare volume which will appear on the first 
day of the sale ; it is entitled “ Baziliwlogia. A Booke of Kings, 
beeing the true and liuely Effigies of all our English Kings. . . 
&e. ee in copper... 1618.” As collated by 
Lowndes, the should contain thirty-two plates, fourteen of 
which are by Elstracke; but the bound volumes are not all com- 
= instance, the two copies in the British Museum are 

th imperfect, containing only twenty-one and twenty-seven 
plates respectively. On the other hand, earlier’ owners of some 
few existing copies have added very largely to the number of the 

rtraits, by no means confining their selection to the “liuely 
Ufligies” of Royalty, but admitting together with them the like~ 
nesses of persons of inferior birth, who yet perhaps in their day 
commanded an even greater share of popularity. Of course a 
“ Baziliwlogia” so enlarged isa much more valuable ion, 
and more than one such copy has become almost historical. The 
Buccleuch copy contains the original thirty-two plates, and has, 
besides, nearly two hundred additional portraits; the book in the 
Delabere collection had altogether, as Messrs. Colnaghi remind us 


in the sale catalogue, one hundred and fifty-two; but among — 
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them was a print which gave to the volure @ lustre far beyond 
that conferred by the “liuely Effigies of our English Kings. 
however “ elegantly grauen.” “This was & whole-length portrait 
of one John Cottington, known to kis admirers by the playful 
sobriquet of Mulled Sack,” a delicats allusion to Mr. Cottington’s 
convivial habits; we are however compelled to acknowledge that 
it was the extreme rarity of the print rather than its pe 
interest as a portrait which decided its value. ’ 

The records of the Baziliwlogia would be incomplete without a 
reference to another copy, which once came into Messrs. Colnaghi’s 
hands, In or about the year 1827 a copy of the book, without, it 
is said, any additional portraits, was discovered by an agent, pur- 
chasing for the late Mr. Domenic Colnaghi, among the dusty 
treasures of some “étaleur ” who plied his trade, as his descendants 
even now may do, along the embankment of the Seine, from 
whom it was secured for the magnificent sum of thirty francs. 
To those who know the reputation for probity and honour which 
his house has always borne, it was but a matter of course that 
Mr. Colnaghi’s suspicions being in some way aroused, he com- 
municated his discovery, and in due time the volume was restored 
to its orivinal restirig-place on the shelves of the Bibliothéque du 

i. The incidents which attended its flight were never satis- 
factorily explained ; there were whispers of a “ great personage 
and a dishonest valet; but no opportunity was given for too 
curious inquiry, and the only record of the transaction was a 
medal, with royal portrait on one side and a suitable inseription 
upon the other, testifying to the high estimation with which, for 
his share in the matter, Mr. Colnaghi was regarded. : 

The ultimate destination of many of the most important prints 
in this collection can only be a matter of conjecture ; but surely 
it is not too much to hope that the noble and unselfish public 
spirit which actuated, among others, the late Mr. Cracherode, 
whose rich and varied collections are now enshrined in the British 
Museum, and which induced the Duc d’Aumale to confer by his 
generous gifts so great an obligation upon his dearly-loved country, 
has not entirely departed, but that collectors who have the taste 
to appreciate and the wealth to secure these unrivalled memorials 
of a bygone age will earn lasting fame for themselves and the 
gratitude of all who know how to value what is beautiful and 
rare by devoting their collections, perhaps when they can no longer 
themselves enjoy them, to the creful keeping of some great 
national print-room or public museum. 


THE SPHINX DISPLAYED. 


ik is long since visitors to the Pyramids have seen more of the 
Sphinx than its head. Hor-em-Khu, the great emblem of the 
setting sun, has been more than half buried in sand. Every wind 
brings fresh drifts, and only constant care and excavation keeps 
the granite temple comparatively clear. Little tramways, with 
model wagons rather larger than wheelbarrows, are to be seen 
everywhere; and, for the third time in this octogenarian century, 
the front and one side of the Sphinx is cleared and visible. The 
impression produced on a mind accustomed only to that wonderful 
head—Aboul Hol, “ the father of terror,” as the Arabs habitually 
call it—is not favourable. The megalithic head, fashioned by 
some mighty sculptor out of a great standing boulder, which had 
probably been revered by countless ages of Egyptians, is ill 
supplemented by the masoned feet. One thinks involuntarily of 
the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, with its head of gold and 
its feet of clay. But the masonry is laid on a core of rock; and 
the bigh breast of the image, rising some fifty feet above the 
ground between the paws, is also part of the solid rock from which 
the head was cut. Here and there a defect is made good—darned, 
as it were, with a few inserted stones; but the stratification of the 
limestone, though it sometimes looks almost as if the great neck 
had been built up of huge blocks, may be carefully examined, with 
the result that we have indicated. The Sphinx is substantially 
an ancient rock, which stood on the slope eastward of. the 
Second Pyramid, and was surmounted, like many similar rocks 
in the Jimestone formation of the Nile valley, by an attached 
boulder of slightly harder character. There is no evidence now 
extant that the human face and the lion’s paws were carved on it 
before the time of Thothmes 1V.; but, as this monarch of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty lived and reigned long before Moses was 
born, most of us may consider it old enough. The late eminent 
Egyptian avtiquary, Mariette, had a theory, however, that the 
Sphinx was older even than the Pyramids, a theory which is abso- 
lutely correct if we assert that the Pyramids are not so old as the 
hill they stand on, but which will require some evidence stronger 
than we have yet seen if we assert that it was sculptured and 
coloured at that remote period. It is often said that to prove a 
negative in matters of this class is both a difficult and a thankless 

The whole question would be at rest if we could find any 
mention of the Sphinx in a document contemporary with or 
earlier than the Pyramids. Such a document M. Mariette ima- 
gined he had found. But modern research and experience show 
that the so-called “ Tablet of the Sphinx” belongs, not to the time 
of Cheops, but to that of Petukhanu; not to the Fourth Dynasty, 
but to the Twenty-first. Its evidence is worthless; and, search- 
ing back for something at once sound and tangible, we come to 
the inscription of Thothmes IV. on the granite tablet in front of 
the Sphinx. This tablet has been uncovered in the recent excava- 
_ tions, and its evidence, so far as it goes, is not to be doubted. 


Unfortunately, the cartouche or oval which bore the name of a 
Pyramid king has disappeared; but the evidence that it once 
formed part of the inscriptidén seems to be authentic. If so, 
Thothmes IV. did not take to himself all the glory of having re- 
constructed and repaired the Sphinx, but made some mention at 
least of a predecessor, Chafra, the builder of the Second Pyramid ; 
and it bus sometimes been very plausibly suggested that the 
features of the Sphinx were first chiselled by Chafra, and 
formed a portrait of that early monarch. There would probably 
be less labour involved in cutting out the face of the Sphinx in. 
soft limestone than in carving the life-sized statue of Chatra in 
diorite which is now in the Boulak Museum. 

It must be remembered, however, that there are no ancient in- 
scriptions making mention of the Sphinx; none, that is, older 
than the time of Thothmes. ‘The Pyramid-builders did not habitu- 
ally make pictures of their gods; and there is nothing more re- 
markable about their monuments than the absence of religious 
symbolism. The Sphinx as a hieroglyph is very rare; and it was 
not until the time of one of the very last native Pharaohs, 
Nectanebo, that the sign was admitted within the ring of a royal 
cartouche. The oldest figures of sphinxes are seme in red granite 
with the name of Thothmes III. on their breasts; but it may be. 
that they were not specially intended as representations of the 
great Sphinx, but rather as human-headed lions, like the great 
in black basalt which M. Mariette found at 

the name of Apepi, or Apophis, a supposed Hyksos king.. 
These black figures, aoe it is asad to oak, have on io 
the name of a king whose cartouche is variously read, but whom 
Mr. Petrie calls Petukhanu, and the same name has been recog- 
nized in the little temple near the Pyramid of Cheops, in which 
M. Mariette found the so-called “Tablet of the Sphinx.” Mr. 
Petrie in his great book on the Pyramids draws the only possible 
conclusion as to the age of the tablet, and his views have been. 
reluctantly ae by the compilers of the Catalogue of the 
Museum at Boulak. In attempting to form an opinion as to the 
age of the Sphinx, it is best to leave this unlucky tablet wholly 
out of the question, as its testimony is only good for the time of 
Petukhanu, who reigned nearly three thousand years after Cheops, 
and it is difficult not to agree with Mr. Petrie when he suggests 
that the human-headed lions and bulls of Assyria, not the old 
gods of Egypt, were the ancestors of the Sphinx. In attributing 
the introduction of such strange forms to the influence of the 
Semitic invader, Mr. Petrie starts a theory as to the history of 
the Egyptian religion which has still to be worked out; but so 
far nothing has come to light during the progress of these 
por 2 en to give the Sphinx a higher antiquity as a piece of 
sculpture, 

e countenance, as seen from below, assumes a certain aspect 
of majesty which has long been wanting from the higher level ; 
the broken nose and the weather-wo-n cheeks destroy any illusion 
we may try to call up; but, standing below in the little sanctuary 
between the forepaws, we see the head, with its elevated chin, far 
above us against the blue sky, and we see little of any surrounding 
objects. The Sphinx appears to be alone. His plaited beard, of 
which the tip isin the British Museum, lies on the ground, and 
affords us some kind of standard by which we may judge of the 
greatness of the face. A Roman altar, coarsely chiselled in red 
gravite, raarks the entrance of the chapel between the paws, and 
further back, but not right against the any is the tablet, also in 
red granite, of Thothmes IV. It is some fourteen feet in height ; 
but two other tablets which lined the temple on either side have 
disappeared. Thothmes is represented offering worship to the 
Sphinx, and the hieroglyphics below describe the King’s dream 
as he slept in the shadow of the great rock, and his fulfilment 
of a vow to clear away the sand and restore the oratory. How 
far he is responsible for the sculpture of the head and face 
cannot, as we have observed, be now ascertained ; but it is 
worth while to notice that the Sphinx does not ap to be 
very intimately connected with any of the buildings of the Pyra- 
mid region, and especially that the remarkable causeway which 
was discovered a few years ago as leading from the Second 
Pyramid to a granite building near the Sphinx, although it passes 
close by, does not touch it, and evidently never did. The flight 
of stone steps which leads from the edge of the hill down to 
the level of the paws belongs to a wholly different approach. It 
would appear from this fact alone that the Sphinx was not an 
object ot veneration, or at least of interest, when Chafra made 
his Pyramid and its temple on the hill above, and connected them 
by the long marble causeway with the granite and alabaster 
catacomb or temple below. ‘hough he so near, he did 
not vary his straight line by an inch, and did not even trouble 
himself to arrange a flight of steps from the side of his cause- 
way. The area round the Sphinx is still far from clear; in 
fact, only the southern side and the paws have been dug out. 
Mariette had an idea that, if the same could be completely 


| removed, the great figure would be seen to crouch in the 


centre of a wide area or amphitheatre ; and there are indica- 
tions that he was right. He went much further, however, and 
believed that the Sphinx was of prehistoric antiquity, and that it 
marked the grave of some ancient Pharaoh—perhaps that of 
Menes himself. This opinion, as we have seen, is not likely to 
prove as correct as the other; but, in truth, very little, in the 
absence of documents, is to be made out with certainty. The 
greatness of the breast, neck, and head contrasts curiously with 
the paws, which are built up or cased with small stones, egch 
about the size of a brick, very neatly laid, and originally perhaps 
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over. This work is Roman, and is, we may be sure, a 
restoration or imitation of older work of a similar character; but, 
as giving an idea of the size of the whole colossus, it may be 
worth while to mention that each toe is built up of a hundred 
stones at least. There is probably a core of rock within, as in the 
other places where patching has been used. stones are covered 
with scratched writing, much of it Greek; and it is hoped that 
something more as interesting as the verses of Arrian, which Dr. 
Young translated, may be found; but, as a rule, the man who 
cuts his name on an ancient monument is not an interesting 
person, and contrives to keep alive a memory which would other- 
wise have deservedly perished. What Arrian did under the 
Ptolemies or the Ceesars, ’Arry does still; and it is not long since 
a lady in Cairo could boast of possessing a portion of the Sphinx’s 
face cut out for her by an obedient Arab. This vandalism has 
excited some comment; and it is to be hoped that, if the Museum 
authorities cannot protect the Sphinx, the matter may be taken in 
hand by a more energetic functionary. 


RUSSIAN EASTERS. 


e O Lent no Easter” is an old saying that may still be heard 
in many places, and there can be little doubt that the 
strictness of the fast adds a piquancy to the enjoyment of the 
feast. This is, perhaps, the reason why a Russian Easter is more 
generally and enthusiastically celebrated than an English, a Ger- 
man, or even an Italian one. Those who treat the matter most 
lightly, and only fast two days in the week, from habit rather 
than conviction, are glad to be free from the slight restraint, unless 
they can command a cook of unusual talent, or dine only at the 
best restaurants, where the fasting dishes rival and even surpass 
those of the festival. The unfortunate persons whose purses deny 
them such alleviations, while their consciences insist on the strict 
letter of the law, have for weeks begun to regard every meal as 
& period well adapted to the mortification of the flesh, but not 
suited for any more cheerful purpose. The commencement of the 
fast is rather t than otherwise. The want of meat, milk, 
eggs, and butter is hardly felt when there is plenty of fish soup, 
and mushrooms dressed in oil, according to the most ancient and 
varied receipts. Butin the course of a week or two the restricted 
fare palls on theappetite. Pickled a and dried fruits no longer 
seem attractive, and even fungi and buckwheat lose their charm. 
Every dish is sharply criticized, because none seems attractive to 
palates wearied by a constant series of dinners the monotony of 
which is inevitable. The good man fumes, the good wife sulks, 
the family eat and drink as much as nature compels, and go to 
bed to dream of roast pig and infinite bacon. 
. Easter is a deliverance for all, and a realization of such gastro- 
nomic dreams. For weeks beforehand Dy te ay is made; eg 
and butter are put aside or bought, and fowls and turkeys are 
treated with the tender consideration their approaching end 
demands. The milk otherwise used in the house has gone to 
fatten the stalled calf; and the lamb, if heaven has bestowed such 
a blessing upon the family, finds its appetite pampered in every 
way. Not only is it permitted to enjoy its natural nourishment 
undisturbed, but it is tempted to indulge in more substantial 
forms of food. Its one duty is to get fat, and every member of 
the family, down to the three-year-old child, expects it to do its 
duty. It is to be hoped that the boy of five who caresses it, and 
calls it “dear lamby,” is not speculating as to which chop is likely 
to fall to his share when he pokes it jocosely in the ribs, but we 
cannot know. A long course of vegetable diet is apt to have a 
demoralizing influence on our carnivorous race. 

Easter begins with a midnight service; but on the evening 
before samples of the Ages ae dishes to be used on the following 
day are brought into the church or placed on the outside steps, in 
order that they may share the blessing. Among these, truncated 
pyramids of curds and coloured eggs are conspicuous. ‘The streets 
are deserted, except in the neighbourhood of the sacred buildings ; 
but these are filled to overflowing on this one occasion in the 
year, so that in the larger towns late comers must be content to 
view the ceremonies through the glass screen with which the more 
important churches are provided. At St. Petersburg all the higher 
officials are expected to attend the Imperial Chapel, which is not 
large enough to contain a tenth of their number. The rest walk 
up and down, and form a kind of conversazione outside. All 
through Passion week the services have been gloomy, the altar 
has been denuded of its ornaments, and the priests have appeared 
only in black robes. Even on Easter Eve only such lamps are 

ighted as are absolutely necessary to allow the worshippers to 
e their places in an orderly way. As soon as midnight is 
the priests appear in white ts, intoning the Easter 
; and, when the tones are heard, the altar and the whole 
building are brilliantly lighted, as suddenly as the means at the 
disposal of the authorities will permit. The exterior of the 
building is also illuminated, and where but a few minutes be- 
fore all’ was darkness and gloom there is now a little island 
of light. The men are dressed in their best clothes, the 
women are all in white. After some ceremonies, the procession 
of priests passes down the aisle and round the exterior of the 
building. a. the greeting “Christ hath risen,” with 
the response “Yea; He hath risen,” may be heard; and the 
customary three kisses are given. Lent is over, and Easter has 


began. The service, including the blessing of the food and ‘the 
first Easter Mass, lasts till between two and three; after it is 
finished, the families return to their homes to break their 

fast, and invite such of their friends as they may meet to accom- 
pany them. A large table is spread in the greatest room with all 
the delicacies and customary d of the season. In the good 
old times it was expected that the higher nobles should keep it 
fully furnished till Whitsuntide, and every one who entered the 
house was welcome to eat what he would standing by it; but 
this custom has fallen into disuse, except perhaps in the most 
distant districts. 

The peasantry, hospitable as they arealways, and moreespecially at 
this season of the year, cannot, of course, indulge in such exces- 
sive display ; but they have observances of their own, particularly 
in Southern Russia, Before he goes to church with all his 
family, the countryman must take care that some log is left 
burning in the stove, or some lamp before the image of a saint, at 
which the Easter candles can be lighted. To forget this is not 
only to bring ill luck upon the house, but also to show oneself 
religiously indifferent ; in short, to be a most objectionable kind of 
person. Yet even for this sin there is a. 

In a small village of Southern Russia there was a man who 
was a widower and who had only one little daughter. On the 
Saturday before Easter all their neighbours gave them cooked food 
so that they might celebrate the festival joyously. The girl 
arranged all the dishes properly, and put a candle at each of the 
four corners, Perhaps it was the magnificence of the gifts and 
splendour of the approaching festival that turned the girl’s head 
and that of her father, but in any case they forgot the necessary 
care. They had no oil-lamp, and on their return from church not 
a single spark could be raked out of the stove. The girl ran from 
house to house in search of a light. “ You must be very wicked 
and deserted by God if you let the Easter fire go out,” was the 
reply she everywhere received. No one offered her even an egg 
or would give her a light. She returned weeping to her father. 
He looked out of the door, saw a fire burning far away among the 
fields, and at once concluded that some band of wanderers had 
camped out there. They at least would not refuse the small re- 
quest, so he went to them and found, as he had expected, a number 
of men lying round a fire. They at once gave him leave to light 
his little taper, but as soon as it was lighted it was blown out 

- © You had better take some of the glowing embers,” said 
the eldest of the strangers. “ But how can I a them?” “In 
your coat skirts.” The man took the unexpected advice, and as 
soon as the hem of his evat was lifted the strangers heaped fire 
into it and he went home rejoicing. When the Easter candles 
had been lighted he threw the embers on the earthen floor, and 
found to his rise that his old coat had not even been si le 
The whole floor, however, was glittering wherever the fire he 
cast away had fallen, and on examining the embers he had 
treated so carelessly, he found them to be pure gold. When he 
again looked out of the door he could see no fire in the fields, but 
he and his daughter passed a happy Easter, and if they were 
not happy ever afterwards—the story does not say that they 
were not—they never again became _ 

This year the Russian Easter falls on what, according to our 
calendar, is the 17th of April, and wherever on that day a few 
compatriots are gathered together, whatever their political or 
religious opinions may be, the old table will be spread, the old 
greetings will be exc , and the old dishes as far as possible 
reproduced or imitated ; for, quite apart from the religious aspect of 
the festival, on which we have purposely refrained from touching, 
Easter is for the Russian what Christmas is for the Germans— 
above all things, a family gathering. Both are celebrated with pomp 
at Court, both are duly commemorated in church, but it is not in 
these facts that their attraction consists. They are loved and 
observed because they recall memories of childhood—when it 
must be confessed the heart lies dangerously near to the stomach— 
and because they furnish a yearly opportunity of renewing old 
ond tanking ep new 


CHARLES W. CAMPBELL. 


tint is more hi a i among us t T ever 
before that we the death, of of 
about thirty, of the best English mezzotint-engraver of the 
ounger generation. The career of Mr. Charles W. Campbell has 
Seen so short that his name is still practically unknown outside 
artistic circles ; but where it is known it is already recognized as- 
that of a master. We had the pleasure of hailing in these 
columns his first public appearance with “The Birth of Galatea,” 
some three or four years ago, in terms such as can rarely be given 
to a beginner. His work since then has amply justified, and more 
than justified, our praise. We have no hesitation in saying that, 
in the present impoverished state pipe | in this 
country, and in the extreme rarity of proficient vers am 
the eens wit, the death of Mr. Oompbell is nothing less thas 
a calamity. 

Charles. Campbell began life in an architect's office. Some 
specimens of his drawing attracted Mr. Ruskin’s notice, and the 
young’ man was set to draw leaves and bits of stick in the 
approved manner. This training oppressed and him, 
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end he escaped from it to try portrait-painting on his own 
account. This was not.a success, and he went to Italy, drew 
incessantly from the old masters, came back a finished draughts- 
man, and determined to give his life to engraving. He entered 
the studio of Mr. Herkomer, to learn the mysteries of “ rocking,” 
and the technical part of mezzotint, and since that time he has 
been steadily at work alone. The half-dozen or so of plates which 
Campbell has left behind him raise him to a foremost place in 
his profession. He is the only mezzotinter since the beginning 
of the present century who has dared to throw aside the at- 
tractive help to effect which etching gives. We are glad to 
learn that Campbell has left behind him two or three im- 

t plates which, it is believed, are ready for publication. 
tranceri t of Mr. Burne Jones's “ Annunciation,” we under- 
stand, is y, and that of Mr. Watts's portrait of himself almost 
so. Whether his long-promised mezzotint of the “ Holy Family ” 
of Lionardo da Vinci is finished or not is not yet known. In the 
death of this young engraver Mr. Burne Jones in particular loses 
an interpreter whose place he may find it difficult to supply. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE STOCK MARKETS. 


SINCE the hopes of have grown stronger there has been 
S very in upon the Stock Exchange. 
Quotations in many cases are now as high as they were before the 
‘war scare, and in some instances they are actually higher; and 
the impression in the City is that the rise will continue through- 
out the summer. The argument is as follows:—For a long time 
past the growth of wealth and population has been much more 
rapid than the growth of sound investment securities. Conse- 
quently the prices of sound investment securities have steadily 
risen, and have forced up with them the less sound securities, 
Only a war would so increase the number of securities, and so 
lessen the wealth of the world as to check the tendency; and 
while peace continues, therefore, it will go on. Further, trade is 
improving all over the world, and improving trade means larger 
profits and, therefore, larger sums to be expended in oe | 
securities, while the rise that has already taken place in 
classes of securities has increased enormously the purchasing 
power both of capitalists and of speculators. There is conse- 
quently a wild speculative feeling abroad, and this feeling will 
bring about a further considerable rise in prices. The argu- 
ment would be unanswerable if peace were reasonably certain. 
If, for example, the Bulgarian question were amicably settled, 
and if, at the same time, some kind of modus vivendi could be 
established between France and Germany, then it might with 
safety be predicted that there would be a great and rapid rise in 

ices upon the Stock Exchange. But, if the Bulgarian question 
is not settled, does it not clearly mean that Russia is keeping it 
open until it is convenient for her to take action? and, if a modus 
vivendi between France and Germany cannot be established, is it 
not clear that diplomacy is incapable of restoring amicable rela- 
tions between them? ‘Therefore, if the Continent continues in 
the t unsettled and uncertain state, is it likely that there 
will be a great rise upon the Stock Exchange? As regards the 
important class of Foreign Government bonds, we answer with 
little hesitation that it is not likely. Foreign Government bonds 
are in many cases far too high at present. They have been 
forced up by a wild speculation in Berlin, and they are kept at 
their present level by the capitalists and speculators of Berlin 
and Paris. But it is scarcely conceivable that any further ma- 
terial rise can be effected while all the nations of the Continent 
are arming against one another with such breathless haste. There 
may, of course, be exceptions. For example, if our own Govern- 
ment were to adopt a policy in Egypt which would be considered 
pag financial world as leading up to acknowledged protector- 

ip, there would undoubtedly be a rise in Foyption Government 
bonds. Even if it were to tee a fresh Tribute loan, there 

bably would be a further rise. And there may be a rise in the 
Bonds of certain South American States. But that, generally 
speaking, there can be any material rise in foreign Government 
bonds under existing conditions appears to us in the highest 
degree improbable. As long as peace is maintained and no fresh 
‘war scare occurs, it is not likely that there will be much fall. The 
wild « ation that existed some time ago has been greatly 
reduced, and those who are interested in keeping up prices are so 
powerful that they will probably succeed while quiet is main- 
tained; but a fresh scare would, of course, cause a fall. 

It is less easy to foresee the course of prices in the markets for 
Home and American railroad securities. At first sight one would 
expect a check to speculation, since nobody knows how soon war 
may break out. But speculators, it is to be borne in mind, look 
only to the immediate future. They buy in the hope that they 
may be able to sell again in a few days, or a few weeks at the 
outside ; and, therefore, if they think that they can reckon upon 
afew weeks or a few months of peace, they are quite content. 
And in the City at present the belief is strong that some months 
of peace, at any rate, may safely be reckoned upon, Assuming, 
therefore, that peace is maintained, and that there is no fresh war 
Scare, mere “uncertainty will not prevent speculation, It being 
unquestionable that the trade revival has made great progress in 
the; United States, that the earnings of the railways are very 
large and steadily increasing, and that the probability is that 


the improvement in trade will continue for a year or two at 
least, it would be safs to predict that prices would continue to 
rise were it not for the condition of the money market and the 
unknown influence that may be exercised by the Inter-State 
Commerce Act. Assuming that no untoward accident happens, 
that peace is preserved, and that there is no fresh war scare, 
it is no doubt likely that prices will continue to rise; but it 
will be seen that these are very large assumptions indeed. If 
the prices of American railroad securities rise, there will likewise 
be a rise in home railway stocks, That may be safely predicted. 
The very unwillingness to buy foreign Government bonds and the 
danger of engaging in American speculation, since American 
prices have now risen five or six times as high as they were two 
ears ago, will compel large numbers of the more cautious 
tors to confine their operations to home railway stocks. 
are sure of being bought by investors, and therefore, it is h 
will not fall very heavily, whatever may happen. And, fi 
trade is improving at home as well as abroad. e improve- 
ment will increase the traffics of the railways, and increased 
traffics will naturally enable better dividends to be paid. More- 
over, there is every prospect of a continuance of cheap money for 
some time tocome. But, while we think it probable that, assum- 
ing everything to go smoothly, there will be a rise in prices, not- 
withstanding the continued uncertainty and anxiety respecting 
war, it is not likely that the rise will be very continuous or very 
rapid. The more cautious speculators will always feel that the 
danger is too great for much risk. If, as happened in 1870, war 
were to come very suddenly, the fall in prices would be enormous ; 
multitudes of speculators would be ruined ; and consequently bankers, 
brokers, and the more cautious speculators will feel that it is neces- 
to be more prudent than in other periods of wild speculation. 
The likelihood seems to be, therefore, that the upward movement 
will not be long continued without a check, that there will be 
frequent pauses and frequent fluctuations, but that upon the whole 
the movement will be upwards in industrial securities generally ; 
while the tendency in foreign Government bonds will be rather 
downward than u 
There are certain influences, however, besides the fear of war 
which tend greatly to depress prices, First among these is the 
state of the American currency. The American banking law 
authorizes the national banks to issue notes by lodging with the 
Treasury United States bonds; but the instant these bonds are 
paid off the right of the banks to continue to issue notes ceases, 
unless, indeed, they replace the redeemed bonds by other bonds. 
Now the United States Government has been redeeming debt so 
rapidly of late that the prices of the remaining bonds have risen 
to an enormous premium, and the banks, consequently, have not 
found it profitable to replace the redeemed bonds by new bonds. 
Hence, more than half the bank-note circulation existing a few 
years ago has been dropped. But the notes have gone largely 
out of the reach of the banks into remote Western districts ; 
perhaps, also, they have been hoarded up or lost, with the 
result that the banks are unable to collect the notes and sur- 
render them, and in default of doing so they are compelled to 
pay money into the Treasury, which the Treasury is compelled to 
ock up and not let out again. In this — there is an enormous 
e Treasury, which the 


oped, 


accumulation of unemployed money in 


Treasury itself cannot use, and which it cannot dispose of to any- 
body. The result is a very considerable contraction of the cur- 
rency, and all experience teaches that contraction of the c 


tends to force down prices. But, further, it is estimated that the 
surplus of revenue over income next year will be at least 20 
millions a Now very soon the whole of the Three 
Cent, bonds will be paid off, and then the Government will either 
have to go into the market and buy at a very high premium bonds 
which will be redeemable at par in a few years, or else it will have 
to allow the surplus to accumulate in the Treasury, and thus to 
increase the contraction of the currency. The danger, then, is that 
in the course of the summer and autumn the accumulation of un- 
employed money in the Treasury will be so great, and the con- 
sequent contraction of the currency so serious, that there may bea 
crisis in the New York money market. If this occurs, there cer- 
tainly will be a heavy fall, instead of a rise, in American rail- 
road securities. Of course in the interval there is plenty of time for 
a wild speculation. But the more far-seeing and prudent bankers, 
capitalists, and brokers will not lose sight of the danger of this 
monetary stringency, and the fear of it can hardly fail to exercise 
an influence upon the market. Besides, the stringency may arise 
much earlier any one now apprehends, It came last December 
quite suddenly, and it may come again in a very short time. But 
a serious stringency in the New York money market would not 
only send down prices of American railroad securities ; it 
would also affect our own money market very materially, and thus 
lower prices here as well as in New York. Another influence 
which may or may not have a considerable effect upon prices is 
the Inter-State Commerce Act—the Act lately passed by 

for the tion of railway traffic in the Uhited States. The 
Act came into force on Tuesday last, and no one knows as yet 
how it will really work ; but if the Commissioners do not exercise 
great tact, prudence, and caution, and if the railways do not co- 
operate, there may be great confusion produced, and consequently 
a disturbance in the market for American railroad securities. 
Apart altogether, then, from politics, it will be seen that there 
are just now powerful influences affecting the market, the course 
and direction of which it is extremely difficult to foresee. 
Speculators may shut their eyes to all dangers, and force 
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— up in spite of warning; but pradent people will recognize 
extremely difficult it is to steer their course under present 
‘conditions, and will hold aloof from a speculation that, if pushed 
forward recklessly, is certain to end in di y 


ITALIAN OPERA, 


Tr performance of Don Giovanni by Mr. Mapleson’s company 
at Covent Garden was, on the whole, a creditable piece of 
work. We cannot have ideal casts—a Nilsson for Donna Elvira, 
a Tietjens for Donna Anna, a Patti for Zerlina, a Faure for the 
‘Don; it is much to have the music correctly and, in many 
instances, expressively delivered by singers with adequate voices, 
and to have a competent, if not a perfect, orchestra for the ail- 
important tasks which occupy the instrumentalists. Signor 
Padilla was the Don Giovanni. Our complaint against him is 
that he does not sing the part correctly. If he would, he might 
still make a fairly acceptable representative of the part; but he has 
adopted readings which are in no way to bs justified. The “Deh, 
vieni alla finestra” differed widely from the serenade with which 
Mozart was inspired; the exquisite symmetry of the melody was 
quite destroyed, and the vulgar device of dragging on and dwel- 
ling upon the high F i last bar was once more perpe- 
trated. By the way, we o e that an evening paper says of 
Signor Padilla’s effort, “The enthusiastic and prolon a 
plause which followed the polished execution of the serenade 
* Deh, vieni alla finestra’ was a just tribute to his merit as a truly 
great artist.” This is valuable as an example of much current 
criticism, the writers of which are apparently contented with, and 
-devoid of any other object than, the manufacture of smooth phrases. 
The rhythm of this serenade is in a great measure gained, to come 
to details, by the constant repetition of a semiquaver following a 
dotted quaver; the combination of this with the smoothly flowing 
izzicato accompaniment gives its character to the melody; but 
or Padilla scarcely gave their proper value to the notes in 
A single phrase. Elsewhere the same carelessness was observ- 
» 80 we cannot admit that the baritone’s “ vocalization 
roaches absolute perfection.” We have not yet spoken of 
Engle, who played Flotow’s Marta very prettily on the 
occasion of her first a ce, and was the Zerlina in the per- 
formance of Mozart's work—which we may remind readers has 
enchanted hearers for just a century, having been produced at 
Prague in 1787. Mlle. Engle has still much to learn. She is 
far from being a finished singer, but she has youth, grace, intelli- 
gence, and a voice which, if of no extraordinary quality in com- 
pass, is agreeable and equal to reasonable demands. Miles. Isidor 
and Nordica were the Anna and Elvira, and both did commend- 
ably, the latter especially so, though in truth Donna Elvira is a 
somewhat more attractive and sympathetic personage than the 
deeply wronged daughter of the Commendatore, for, in addition to 
her songs, has not Elvira a share in that delightful terzetto, “ Ah, 
taci, ingiusto core,” which glows and sparkles even amid the gems 
of price which surround it? Earnestness and discretion go far 
towards the making of an artist, and these good qualities Mlle. 
‘Nordica We must say a word for Signor Ciampi’s 
acting as rello throughout the recitative which follows the 
terzetto, till he and Elvira make off in alarm at the Don’s a 
_The buffo, who is often given to extravagance, restrained hi ; 
Leporello imitated his master's voice and manner with just the 
— amount of exaggeration. Signor Ravelli made a passable 
vio. 

We have not much else of note to chronicle, Mlle. Féhstrom 
essayed the part of Auber’s Zerlina without satisfactory results, 
for—it is so much more pleasant to say polite things of ladies, but 
the truth must be told—she is vocally and histrionically deficient. 
‘We hope that Auber’s lively and melodious opera will not be pre- 
judiced by the inadequate performance of Mr. Mapleson’s company. 
A new tenor, M. Caylus, apr as Faust, and left a doubtful 
impression, as he seemed to have capacity, which extreme nervous- 
ness prevented him from exhibiting. He did somewhat better as 
Alfredo in the Traviata, but he is very unequal, and the vibrato is 
an unwelcome feature of his method. M. Lhérie gave a ludicrous 
of the elder Germont. It would have been impcs- 
sible to guess from his demeanour during the interview with 
Violetta whether he was a mendicant soliciting alms or an elderly 
lover ing his own cause. What he least resembled was what he 

ired to represent. Carmen, with Mme. Minnie Hauk, increases in 
popularity, though there are some very weak places in the any 
cast, The want of an acceptable Michaela is icularly felt. 
The delicacies cf Bizet’s score—and on these delicacies his force 
often depends—are not observed. All things considered, however, 
the average performance of Mr. Mapleson’s company is little, if at 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 
‘T° is to be hoped that the British Artists’ Exhibition will not 
degenerate into an echoing chamber of the utterances of a 
few clever men. They have done excellent service to art lately ; 


present one, as good as any of the , Shows the advantages of 
taste and judgment in hanging A ovata No more have been 
admitted than can be properly seen; ‘they are arranged to show 
each other off and to spare the public the fatigue of glaring and 
overcrowded walls. Some artists may complain of not getting in 
or of being reduced in the number of their exhibits; but no one 
can complain of being badly hung. Were such a system adopted 
in the Academy, as we have long ago suggested, it would ogee | 
meet with the approbation of all. The outsiders and the ski 
generally might not see themselves on the walls so often; but, 
when they did, the public would see them too. 

At Suffolk Street the President appears to better advantage 
than ever this year. We do not speak so much of his full length 
“ Arrangement in Violet and Pink” (157) of Mr. Walter Sickert, 

as it is, as of his smaller work. ‘l'here is more than elegance 
and daintiness of quality in his Nocturnes in “ Blue and Gold” 
and in “ Black and Gold” (156 and 158); by gazing one can 
trate into their gloom, instinct with.life and form, until the 
imagination is kindled as by the mysterious shadowy depths of a 
Rembrandt or a Velasquez. Mr. W. Stott’s large romantic canvas, 
“ A Nymph ” (137), excels his picture of last year in almost every 
quality. Mr. Stott is indefatigable in experiment and full of new 
ideas, but he has never given us anything so original and yet so 
decorative as this picture. If we look, however, at the big and 
well-proportioned design of leaves and flowers, framing the soft 
mellow figure, and the peep into a cool delightful region beyond, 
we can recognize the tae that painted the “ Bathing Boys.” It 
is thus that men of real temperament and feeling vary their pro- 
cedure whilst pursuing the same personal view of nature. 
Another large picture, Mr. Aubrey Hunt's “ Milkwomen of 
Dordrecht ” (141), also looks remarkably unlike English work of 
any epoch, Its frank, bold, and easy — constitutes its chief 
merit, and many will turn to his smaller sketches, such as “ G 
Day on the Merwade” (177) or “Evening in Holland” (112), 
with a greater sense of satisfaction. A warmer appreciation of 
the subject seems united in these smaller and more suggestive 
works to an equally, if not more vigorous and masterly, use of the 
brush. Mr. Lavery’s “ Summertime ” (117) disappoints us. Com- 

to his Academy work last year, it looks a tame, overcrowded, 
and laborious study of tone. Mr. Ludovici’s “ Youth (Ha 
in Gold and Flesh Tint)” (18) ought to be more fal, 
the conception, moreover, strikes one as hardly origi In all 
these works the cult of manner has preponderated, in varying 
degrees, according to each painter's taste, over that of matter; 
in the better sort of picture, not too much, in all with a leaning 
towards foreign ideals. Before leaving this kind of work, we ma 
mention that other examples of it are to be found in Mr. Rickett’s 
carefully drawn “ Death of Abel” (114), Mr. F. Hind’s. charmi 
“Blue Lagoon” (82), Mr. W. Sickert’s amusing “Mammo 
Comique” ( 147), Mr. Cutler's silvery sketch, “The Village Dis- 
tance’ (49), and one or two more, Mr. Sidney Starr’s Pastel 
“ Reverie” merits special notice; it rivets the attention by its 
bold treatment ofa type of figure which reminds one of Henti 
Regnault. With Mr. Jacomb Hood's portrait, “Game and 
Sett” (103), we enter upon a class of pictures which are less 
stylishly decorative and more in conformity with the everyday 
aspects of nature, or more allied to the course of English tradi- 
tion. No disparagement is meant to any class by these distine- 
tions, whose presence shows the earnestness and vitality of the 
Society. Mr. Hood's picture, based on white, is a most refined 
and delicate study of the subject, as good as, though less charmi 
than, his lady in black of last year. Mr. Symons’s “ Figure-h 
of the Cupid” (145) shows vigour, but an unnecessary brutality 
of method. Some of the landscape, with more or less of an 
English flavour to it, will hold its own with any in strength and 
solidity. Mr. Edwin Ellis is bold and striking in his opposition 
of blue and white in “ Flamborough Head” (100), Mr. Anderson 
Hague in “ Return of Musselers” (101) shows profound 
sentiment and sincere © tion. Mr. Leslie Thomson's “On 
the Essex Coast” (122) pleases by its a_i and Mr, 
Picknell’s “ When Shadows lengthening fall” (106), by its robust 
and unaffected realization of the subject. Mr. East's “ Spring’s 
Noontide ” (104) is somewhat over-yellow; and a large marine, 
“ Helpless,” by Messrs. Gotch and Ayrest Ingram, would be 
better on a smaller scale or, at least, with the effect more concen- 
trated round the figure group, which suffers from the size of the 


canvas, 

The New English Art Club must be congratulated this on 
their escape from a too marked technical ee into which they 
appeared to be falling. Their exhibition, though not hung 0 
agreeably as the British Artists’, has no really pictures to mar 
its general effect. Portraits are —_ numerous; Mr. Sargent 
sends a brilliant and admirably ndled likeness of a lady in 
white (55) against a yoy painted interior, and a sketch, 
“ R, L. Stevenson and Mrs. Stevenson” (84). For the sake of 
those who may not understand the meaning of “a sketch,” we 
-_ point to the walking figure which it would have been impos- 
sible to render so instinct with life and gesture by closer and 
more explicit workmanship. Mr. J. E. Blanche’s “ Prince 
Poniatowski” (34) will show that it is not because he cannot 
model carefully that its author often realizes an effect in a loose 
impressionistic manner. Ms. E. A. Walton's small “ Portrait” (at) 
is a lovely little full of rich variations on red, Mr. J. J. 
Shannon's “ Mrs. ood” (41) is clever, Mr. Millie Dow’s 
“ Portrait” (1) thoroughly well studied, and Mr. Anderson Hague’s 


their last five or six exhibitions have been full of vitality ; their 


“ Hilda ” (37) rich and decorative. There is something very refined 


J 
, iferior to the average periormances of the companies whic 
have of late years occupied the stage of Covent Garden. Perhaps 
this is not saying very much. One thing the impresario has 
proved is that there are audiences for Italian opera if it is respect 
ably performed, 
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and delicate about Mr. Theodore Roussel’s presentation of Mr. 
Menpes (50), superior both to that in the British Artists’ and to his 
large nude here, “ The Reading Girl” (3). Mr. Mann’s “ Portrait ” 
29) caunot vie with the superb head he sent last year. Amongst 
re subjects Mr. A. Harrison's “In Arcady ” (78) is remarkable 
for its size, technical ability, and the success it achieved in the 
Salon. If we do not quite agree with his view of the aspect of 
flesh out of doors, we most readily admit the effectiveness of his 
— conception, and the straightforward force with which he 
has carried it out. Mr. Steer's “Chatterboxes” (97) must be 
allowed to be far from decorative or happy in method, yet it can 
lay claim to a certain truthfulness of aspect. Very sincere, able, 
but somewhat dull work comes from Messrs. Clausen, Stanhope 
Forbes, T. B. Kennington, and H.S. Tuke. A singularly grand 
« ae ” (36), with a sky handled like those of James Maris, 
‘is the work of E, A. Walton. Different, though perhaps equally 
excellent, are Mr. J. Charles's unpretentious, but admirably true, 
iece of colour, “Sunshine and Winter” (26), and Mr. T. F. 
Boodall’s quiet “Winter on the Broad” (56), full of the most 
subtle gradations of aérial value. In such an exhibition we must 
perforce leave unnoticed much good work ; we cannot finish, how- 
ever, without directing attention to Mr. Parson's “ Old December's 
Bareness ” (72), Mr. Peppercorn’s landscape (8), Mr. Bloomer's 
“Sunlit Pasture” (10), and Mr. Ohristie’s “ Frog’s Hollow” (75). 
It would be unfair, also, to pass over Mr. T. Stirling Lee's most 
exquisitely delicate bas-relief, “A Study in Marble” (80), and 
Mr. T. Nelson Maclean’s “ Bacchante ” in Suffolk Street, amongst 
the sculpture of the two shows. 


The Exhibition of the Société d'Aquarellistes Frangais contains 
various sorts of water colour. Some are full of light and lively 
work, and gay, almost witty, fancifulness. Some, far afield as 
they have gone in idea, polished and dainty as they have become 
in technique, may owe something to such English artists of ~~ 
as Caldecott and Miss Greenaway. The Fantaisies of M. M. B. 
de Monvel and Mile. Madeleine Lemaire show traces of this 
influence, though by no means to the extent of slavishness. Such 
pure drawing, natural verve, and simple effective suggestion of 
‘colour as M.de Monvel displays in “‘ Le Retour de l'Ecole ” (228), 
or “ Eventail ” (231), could not be the work of a mere imitator. 
Fans are to be seen in plenty, and painted in the most delicate, 
suggestive, and suitable manner, as M. N. Escalier’s “ La Lagune, 
Venise” (52), and other work of the sort by MM. Eugéne Lami, 
E. Duez, Dubufe. A series of drawings of military subjects, 
‘by M. E. Detaille, is likely to be popular; not so M. Albert 

mard’s series of wild impressionistic pochades. M. Besnard 
has done large and serious work, and might, with advantage, have 
‘displayed some of it in place of the greater part of these rudely 
blotted notes of ideas. Half a dozen or more powerful and well- 
‘composed studies of hunting subjects, by M. Olivier de Penne, 
cannot fail to give pleasure both to those who do and to those who 
do not understand their special merits. We incline to prefer to 
anything else some really dignified landscape work by MM. Frangais, 
Harpignies, Zuber, and Yon. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


(YOUR title this week has become a misnomer. We have to 
review the proceedings of Parliament in only one House. 

The House of Lords, having made creditable progress as to the 
business in which its constitutional position enables it to take the 
initiative, bas adjourned for a ——e fairly-earned holiday. 
The House of Commons is not able to lose more than one working 
day—if any of its days can be called working days. Mr. 
Cony beare’s sensitive alarm lest it should be called on to sit on 
Good Friday was dispelled by Mr. Smith, and now it will cele- 
brate only Bank Heliday. The Easter controversy which in 
earlier days divided theologians has lately divided politicians. In 
the Church of the middle ages slaves were set free at Easter, and 
the festival was rather a ribald one. The ribaldry remains, but 
the slaves of faction and the Caucus in the House of Commons are 
-_kept to their work. The business of the Parliamentary week, so 
far as it can be comprehended in our review, may be said to have 
begun on Saturday morning. After two divisions, in which the 
House of Commons had decided by a majority of 107 against the 
adjournment of the debate on the introduction of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, and by a majority of 108 against the ad- 
_journment of the House, Mr. Smith moved that the question be 
Bow put. No occasion could be more legitimate for the exercise 
of the Closure. The opinion of the House that the debate should 
come to an-end had been practically declared in the two 
preceding divisions. The Speaker would have laid himself open 
to just censure if he had refused to sanction the motion. 
The entire course of the proceedings during the week had involved 
‘glaring do ures from the traditions and usages of the House. 
debate on the motion of the introduction of a Bill is unusual ; 
an amendment refusing leave to introduce it is still more unusual. 
These tactics, following nearly three weeks’ wilful waste of time 
on the Address, and abetted by a delayed and dilatory amendment 
of Mr. Parnell’s renewing a discussion protracted to nauseating 
tediousness before, disclosed the intention of preventing a timely 
decision. roe ty ought rather to have said they exhibited 
‘the means by which an intention, avowed with indecent frank- 


ness, was to be carried out. It was thought, possibly, that the 
Speaker would be intimidated by Mr. Gladstone's v threats 
and by the naked and menace of Sir William 
Harcourt. 

As language, the habit of half a century as yet happi 
perative on the leader of the Opposition. But Mr. Gladstone is 
not responsible for himself only. He is nsible—though this 
may seem a cruel thing to say—for Sir William Harcourt also. 
It is by Mr. Gladstone's consent that Sir William acts as leader 
of the Opposition—as Mr. Gladstone's agent, that is to Me 
four out of every five Parliamentary days. What Mr. Gladstone 
does through his agent, he may be supposed to do for himself. 
We are speaking with perfect calmness and moderation when 
we say that Sir William Harcourt’s language and demeanour 
as leader of the Opposition are a public scandal and di q 
We do not believe that anything so bad has been seen in the 
course of our Parliamentary history. He has apparently set 
himself with deliberate purpose to annoy, affront, and thwart 
the Speaker, to impair his authority, and by that means to 
throw the proceedings of the House into confusion. The pothouse 
cries with which the sitting came to a close at night—among 
which exclamations of “ Down with the Speaker” were audible— 
had their natural sequel in Mr. Conybeare’s speech out of doors 
next day. Mr. Gladstone would, perhaps, have done better to 
come down to the House on Monday to pay his tribute to “the 
most honourable character” of the Speaker—* Brutus is an 
honourable man ”—whch had been so rudely assailed. Or, if this 
could not be done, an authorized communication of his opinion, 
such as is not unusual with him, might have been made. But 
whatever excuses may be made for Mr. Gladstone's absence, 
Sir William Harcourt’s, if it was avoidable, is indefensible. 
It cannot but be construed into a covert insinuation of his 
belief in the charges of partiality made against the Speaker. 
Neither Sir William Harcourt’s praise nor his blame of the 
Speaker can affect the opinion of any other person. But Sir 
William Harcourt would have done something to set himself 
right in the public mind by showing a tardy regard for the 
courtesies and decencies of his position. There are gentlemen 
on the front Opposition bench; there are gentlemen behind them ; 


there are even gentlemen below the gangway. To them, Sir 


William Harcourt’s leadership must be a rankling annoyance. It 
was left to Mr. John Morley, who has not yet been dragged down 
to the moral level of the least worthy of bis associates, to speak in 
fitting terms the sense of hanno and high-minded men on 
his own side of the House in response to the Speaker's indignant 
vindication of himself, and in rebuke of Mr. Conybeare’s vulgar 
accusations and grudging retractation of them. 


The House of Commons was this week in one sense the House 
of Deputies. The Deputy Speaker has occupied the Chair. The 
Deputy Leader of the Obstruction has confronted the First Lord 
of the Treasury. The paradoxical title of Her Majesty's Opposi- 
tion, an expression which happily combined one man’s wit and a 
good many men’s wisdom, is no longer applicable to the Glad- 
stonian partisans, who still claim to be the Liberal party. The 
phrase expressed an honourable co-operation in public business, 
which has ceased to be practised, a certain concert even in anta- 
gonism. Now the Gladstonian faction acts in opposition less to 
the Government of Lord Salisbury, than to the Government of the 
Queen. Its aim isto paralyze the action of the Executive, and to 
make administration and legislation difficult to the verge of im- 
Powe The Gladstonian and Parnellite combination has 

iled in its attempts to break down the authority, or to do more 
than temporarily impair the health, of the Speaker, who, it is 
hoped, will return to his place when the Holiday Recess, 
to give it its proper name, is over. The proof which has been 

iven that neither Mr. Smith, nor Lord Hartington, nor the 

nionist majority, nor the Chair, will shrink from putting the 
Closure in force against manifest obstruction, will probably in 
the course of time make recourse to the Closure superfluous, 
and bring the morals of Parliament, so to speak, in har- 
mony with the Rules of Procedure. There was little more 
than a suspicion, the relic of a bad habit, of talking for talking 
sake, in the discussions on Monday on Harbour Loans and on the 
Emigration of Pauper Children on the motion for going into 
Committee of Supply. The selection of two of Mr. Gindstone’s 
most reputable baronets to move and second the amendment to 
the second reading of the Crimes Bill was a sign of a desire to 
restore decency to the debate. No one attributes to Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson or to Sir Joseph Pease an independent judgment upon 
that measure or the Home Rule Bill. They take their instruc- 
tions, as they took their baronetcies, from Mr. Gladstone. What 
he thinks, they fancy they think, What he says, they repeat, so 
far as they understand it. But they are eminently respectable 
men ; and res bility is at a premium in the strange crew of 
English dupes and the Irish mercenaries which Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Parnell are leading se the integrity of the Empire. 
The speech of Mr. Chaplin on Tuesday will deservedly increase his 
authority in the House. Sir Charles Russell, who was not a Home 
Ruler in the Parliament of 1880, who carefully kept aloof from 
Mr. Parnell and his followers, sacrificing his political and profes- 
sional prospects to his yond, has, at Mr. Gladstone's invita- 
tion, become, not a Home Ruler only in the old sense of the word, 
but a Parliamentary Separatist. He has not brought himself 
absolutely to subscribe to the New Morality which Mr. Gladstone 
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faintly condemns in theory and strenuously supports in practice. 
His speech was, in passages at least, of a sounder moral tone than 
any other which up to that time had been delivered from the front 
Opposition bench. But the taint of a scandalous acquiescence in 
fraud and violence is inherent in the cause which he advocates. 
Sir Charles Russell, however, and the Solicitor-General, who 
followed him, recall the now somewhat distant days when the 
law officers of the Crown were among the leaders of Parliamentary 
debate. The only notable speech on Wednesday afternoon was 
that of Mr. Bryce, who showed a creditable inability to do well in 
a bad cause. His assertion that, if the National League is sup- 
pressed, the Primrose League ought to be suppressed too, is one 
which he probably would not make in private, or before an 
audience he respected. But Mr. Gladstone's understanding of the 
ethies of debate is deteriorating Mr. Bryce as well as Mr. Morley. 
It is corrupting the Parliamentary youth of the front Opposition 
bench. On Thursday the House of Commons adjourned until 
next Tuesday, having in two months, apart from formal and 
necessary business, passed one Resolution of Procedure, and read 
one important Bill a first time. Yet Mr. Morley says that there 
has been no obstruction. 


DR. DULLINGER ON HELLENISM IN HISTORY. 


HE address delivered last week by Dr. Dillinger at the 128th 
anniversary of the Royal Scientific Academy of Munich 
shows, to begin with, how lightly his own 87 years sit upon the 
venerable speaker; it betrays no sign of falling off in the vigour 
and comprehensive grasp of his subject which has marked 
throughout the manifold publications of that eminent historian 
and divine. And the theme he chose is in itself a very interesting 
one, the significance of which will at once be recognized by all 
students of European history, whether secular or ecclesiastical, 
and which he had himself dwelt upon in his Gentile and Jew, and 
his First Age of the Church—the predowinance of Hellenism in the 
culture and literature of the modern world, both before and since 
the conversion of the Empire. Roman civilization, as he puts it, 
“was a daughter of the Greek,” and in the Augustan age it had 
become an acknowledged principle that in every branch of litera- 
ture Greek models and rules were to be followed. Nobody 
unacquainted with Greek was considered an educated man, and in 
an empire where it was the language of the majority a knowledge 
of Greek was even necessary for the practical business of life, For 
from the time of Alexander's conquests Greek had become the 
cosmopolitan tongue, and the world had entered on what may 
be called its period of Hellenism. The Greek-speaking cities of 
the East were the centres of the system, notably Antioch, and 
still more Alexandria, where the critical study of the language 
first began, and which was thronged b ahabes of all nations, 
like Paris in the eighteenth century, Its glory lasted some five 
centuries—from about 300 B.c. to 200 A.D.—while however Rome 
in the early days of the Empire was necessarily as well the political 
as the intellectual metropolis, But Rome also was full of Greeks— 
not least Greek slaves—who competed with their conquerors and 
vanquished them in the world of thought. On the whole this 
influence was beneficial ; it softened and civilized the hardness of 
Roman life. It was from the Greeks moreover that Romans first 
learnt to investigate their own antiquities and language. Ennius, 
“the father of Roman poetry,” was steeped in Greek learning and 
philosophy. The collapse of Roman religion, which had lost all 
meaning and hold on the popular mind, threw. them back on 
Stoicism as a moral system, and indeed all the philosophical 
schools had their representatives at Rome; in the person of 
Hadrian Greek philosophy mounted the imperial throne. But 
from the second century B.c. another factor also had come into 
play in the education of the Roman world. From various causes 
the Jews had spread widely and become naturalized in many 
countries, and hence sprang up “a Greek-Jewish literature,” 
for the immense superiority, both comparative and absolute, 
of the Greek language—“ the most perfect instrament of thought 
created by man ”—could not fail to assert itself. The three great 
monuments of this fusion of Greek expression with Hebrew thought 
are the Septuagint, the New Testament, and the writings of Philo. 
Every Jew of the Dispersion felt it to be his mission “to lighten 
the Gentiles,” and hence the compilation of such spurious pro- 
phecies and the like as the Sibylline Books, which in nowise 
offended the Jaxer critical conscience of that age. And the Jews 
honestly believed all that was good in heathen religions or philo- 
sophy to be derived from the Mosaic revelation. 

Such was the mental atmosphere in which Christianity grew 
up, and spread rapidly throughout the Empire. Liturgies, preach- 
ing, such writings as there were—all were Greek: the first Latin 
work of a Christian to appear at Rome was written by Novatian 
in 250. Half a century earlier the African Tertullian “had 

with Latin, like a rider with an unruly horse,” but his 
ideas are Greek; Hilary, Ambrose, even Jevome, were at bottom 
interpreters of Greek philosophy and th to the West. St. 
Augustine was the first original writer in Latin, and even his 
works are largely permeated with Greek influences. Biblical 
criticism, of which Origen is the father, was entirely Greek. 
Our own spiritual descent may be traced to “ the marriage of 


Hellenized Judaism with classical Greece.” At first sight it 
might seem difficult to find a sharper contrast, and yet there 
were points of contact. Both were alike pretenders to a 
worldwide dominion. Aristotle impressed that lesson on his 
pupil, Alexander; it was implied in the Jewish expectation of 
a coming Messiah, who was to break the Roman yoke. Both 
peoples again were dominated by religious ideas and interests, as 
is aie in the one case, and may be inferred in the other, from 
the high national import of the Mysteries, and of the protracted 
conflict between philosophy and popular religion. In examining 
the influence of Hellenism on Christian history we must bear in 
mind that before the conversion of Constantine enly a twelfth of 
the Eastern and a fifteenth of the Western population of the 
Empire had embraced Christianity, according to the most probable 
calculation. The rapid change which followed was naturally due 
in great measure to external influences, of fashion, favour, and the 
like, rather than to abstract argument, and it followed again from 
this that many Pagan sentiments and customs would be drafted 
into the Church. But in the fourth century Latin traditions and 
language were already superseding Greek, and at the beginning of 
the fifth the Pope could tind no one in Rome able to write Greek. 
Moreover Rome was thrice devastated and plundered within 
fifty years, and by 450 A.D. not one of its 29 public libraries was 
left. Fora thousand years the connexion with Greek literature 
was broken off, and of the vast collection of papal documents ex- 
tending from the fifth century to the fifteenth every word is 
in Latin. It might indeed be said that during the same 
period all learning and literary culture was suspended at Rome, 
which stood in this respect far below Germany and France. 
This is expressly stated at the end of the tenth century by Pope 
Silvester 1I., himself the most learned man of his day, who had 
acquired his own varied knowledge in France. For nine centuries. 
no work of any value was com at Rome. For eight centuries 
—from St. Jerome to Roger Bacon—in spite of frequent Latin 
commentaries on the Bible, the study of the Greek original 
was altogether abandoned throughout the West; no copy of the 
Greek Testament could be found in any monastic library, Hence 

rhaps inter alia the prohibition of usury—#.e. of taking 
interest on money at all—based on a doubtful rendering of 
Luke vi. 35 (nihil inde sperantes). In the reign of Charlemagne 
came a temporary revival of letters, but amid the inary wars 
which followed on his death and the division of his Empire, it 
passed away for the next three or four centuries, when we come 
to the gradual rise of Paris, “ the queen and mother of all 
European universities,” where the “ Timeus ” of Plato and the 
logical works of Aristotle were studied, in Latin versions, 


This neglect of Greek in the middle ages arose not exclusively 
from ignorance, but from fear also. The most illustrious Latin 
Fathers had le!t warnings against the dangerous tendencies of the 
heathen classics, and Origen, the chief Greek father, was regarded 
as heterodox. Roger Bacon in the thirteenth century stands alone 
in his recognition of the high value, even in a religious sense, of 
Hellenic literature. And he complained bitterly of the wretched 
translations of Greek works in vogue, and said there were not five 
men in Christendom who really understood Greek, Hebrew, or 
Arabic grammar—which was less wonderful, as skill in translating 
was apt to be attributed to magic. The Mahometans were the great 
students of Greek philosophy, and they carried it with them into 
Spain, whence it gradually spread throughout Europe. And it is 
curious to note that the rahe « of Saints and Martyrs, which formed 
—as Guizot observes—the principal reading both of clergy and 
laity in the middle ages, were mostly derived from a Greek source, 
The Byzantine statesman, Simeon Metaphrastes, compiled a large 
collection of these legends, many of which were translated into 
Latin, probably by Italian monks. These popular legends of course 
found their way into historical compositions, such as the chronicle 
of the German Emperors, and thus became a fruitful source of 
errors both in the civil and ecclesiastical sphere. To the East, on 
the other hand, we owe the beautiful religious romance of St. 
Barlaam and St. Josaphat, attributed to John of Damasus, 
which is in fact based on the ndary life of Buddha, 
That favourite medizeval romance, whether in or verse, 
Apollonius of Tyre, and /Esop’s fables, with their many deriva- 
tives, came from a Greek source. Homer indeed was only known 
very partially and at second hand, but his heroes and their 
adventures were transmuted into tales of knightly daring. Virgil 
of course was much better known, but Virgil with all his merits 
cannot supply the place of Homer. Alexander of Macedon was 
a still greater favourite with medizval poets than the Homeric 
heroes. They had the Greek romance of the Pseudo-Callisthenes 
soon translated into Latin, to utilize with its astounding adven- 
tures and marvels. French and German poets vied with each 
other in metamorphosing the Macedonian King and his generals 
into medieval knights with their tournaments and falconry, their 
Fairy Fountains and Forests of Maidens, till the wealth of fi 
monstrosities seemed inexhaustible, 

If on taking a bird's-eye view, so to say, of the slow pro- 
press and strange aberrations of a thousand years of European 

istory, we are tempted to ask whether it was indeed n for 
mankind thus paintully and through many failures and mi 

to work out its destiny, when centuries hardly seem equal on 

modern decades, it might be enough to reply with Dante that 

of such ) sans human ignorance is not qualified to jadgo. 

But the lecturer is anxious a ee i 
B 
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conviction that the gain mankind has derived from Hellenic influ- 
ences, both earlier and later, greatly outweighs the loss. “It is 
the universal law of the world’s history, to which every age and 
every people— however highly gifted— must submit, that no 
mental or moral advance can be secured except at a high price 
and with heavy sacrifices, no truth conquered and confirmed 
without martyrdom. The fate of Galileo is always repeating itself 
in different forms.” And we may confidently anticipate that in 
the future the study of the great models and teachers of antiquity 
will be still more fruitful than in the past. As we look on 
the former condition of nations bound in chains of error or op- 
—_ n, we realize more vividly our own possession of spiritual 
reedom. “And wherein does this freedom consist? To cite 
Goethe's words, in the capacity at every time and in every place 
to do that which reason recommends as best.” We have given of 
course only a condensed sketch of an address which is alike 
remarkable in itself and in the circumstance of its delivery. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


— Overture to Masaniello made a lively introduction to an 
unusually fine programme last Saturday. Gay Auber’s 
‘work unquestionably is, but as certainly noisy; and we could 
ee the cymbals, and perhaps two of the three varieties of 
ms, which only serve to emphasize the somewhat commonplace 
character of the melody. But an audience looking forward to the 
Eroica Symphony, two important instrumental works, and one of 
Handel's bravura airs can afford to listen for a time to something 
more frivolous in aim. Considerable interest attaches to the 
‘Concertante Quartet for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon, with 
‘small orchestra, _ by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hiirtel in 
their collection of Mozart’s works as possibly being that Sinfonie 
Concertante which he composed in 1778 for the Concerts Spirituels. 
That work was never performed in the composer's day, and has 
never been heard of since ; and, if it and the Concertante Quartet 
= at the Crystal Palace on Saturday are one and the same, 
vers of Mozart’s music have not lost very much by its sleep of 
acentury. The mere fact that the flute part of the original ap- 
as a clarinet part in the present score, in view of the frequent 
occurrence of such changes, argues little against the genuineness 
of the existing work. Were we disposed to contest it, the just 
reproach of dulness would be a more convincing proof. As, 
however, we do not know the grounds on which the great pub- 
lishing firm have based their opinion, we cannot tell whether they 
may not be such as to leave no room for doubt or dispute. More- 
over,as the music bears the distinct impress of Mozart's style, 
at least in the melody, it would be rash to say that it was not 
his. All that can be said is that it seems by no means a worthy 
specimen of hisart, Composers, however, like painters and authors, 
more readily perhaps than either, are subject to hours of evil in- 
spiration or to unaccountable fits of dulness and tameness. No fault 
could be found with the execution, for the solo instruments were in 
excellent hands. The bassoon fell to Mr. W. B. Wotton, the clarinet 
to Mr. G. A. Clinton, the oboe to Mr. W. M. Malsch, and the horn 
to Mr. W. Naldrett; nevertheless the Concertante seemed dull, 
wearisome, and pointless. Though its themes for the most part 
smack pretty strongly of Mozart, yet to those who can recall the 
Parisian Symphony composed in the same year, the use of the 
orchestra must have seemed comparatively weak and trivial, 
while such of the audience as remembered the variety and in- 
genuity of the devices and the full development of the resources 
of the instrument displayed in the Clarinet Concerto (so admirably 
played by Mr. Clinton at the Crystal Palace Concerts), must 
certainly have found it hard to believe that this work came from 
the same author. The Concertante consists of three movements— 
an “ ,’ an “Adagio,” and an “ Andantino con 
Variazione,” finishing with a short “ Allegro.” The three wood 
instruments were especially well handled, rivalling each other in 
well-judged expression and excellence of tone. 

Mr. F. Corder’s Scenes from the Tempest, suite for full orchestra, 
originally formed part of a larger and still incomplete Ballet 
d action, founded on Shakspeare’s drama. As the composer, in a 

refatory note, admits an inappropriateness to the symphonic form 
in these selections, owing to their origin, we cannot fairly abuse 
them for their want of connectedness. Like their Overture 
“ Prospero,” however, which was played the year before last at 
these concerts, these Scenes appear to us somewhat lacking in the 
dignity suitable to their subject. Apart from this consideration, 
many of the motives are pleasant enough, and the music on the 
whole may be considéred good, light, and popular, as well as full 
of surprises and a considerable variety of orchestral colouring. 
In fact, it amply fulfils its composer's avowed intention of preparing 
a “ show-piece for orchestra.” 


Mile. Antoinette Trebelli, the songstress of the afternoon, as |’ 


usual made a t impression on her audience by her fine render- 

ing of two well-chosen airs. The flexibility of her voice was well 

displayed in Gounod’s “ Nella Calma,” from Romeo e Giultetta, her 

power in Hiindel’s “ From Mighty Kings,” and the dramatic force 
of her declamation in the introductory recitative to the last. 

The concert ended with a fine rendering of Beethoven's Eroica 

. Anexcellent breadth of treatment brought out all the 

sublime energy of the first movement, though perhaps Mr. Manns 

might have quickened the pace with advantage towards the close, 


Probably because the orchestra were somewhat tired, an occasional 
want of point and vigour might have been noticed in the triplets 
accompanying the first part of the Funeral March. The passage 
in the major, however, went off in an admirably effective manner, 
but for a slight lack of force in the full chords before the return 
to the minor. In places the various parts of the Fugue were hardly 
distinguishable enough ; but an excellent return was made to the 
first theme. As to the “Scherzo,” it received a most spirited 
treatment. The grand “Finale” was hardly fully sustained 


throughout up to the necessary point of emotional heat, 


THE PRECIPITATE GRANDMOTHER. 


[ The American press almost unanimously condemns the Crimes Bill as un- 
necessary and unwise.—New York Telegram. ] 
Hosza Bictow, loguitur. 
Granny England! Ther's a fix! 
Ye see the mis‘able persition 
Thet comes of all sech foolin’ tricks 
Ez suckin’ eggs without tuition. 
Wut, marm! ye think to get the yolk, 
Onguided, as a younger few do! 
To act without consultin’ folk 
Who know your business better'n you do! 


’Twas thet demoralizin’ soun’, 
I guess, of Captin Moonlight’s bullets, 
An’ sight of law an’ order down 
With Paddy’s fingers on their gullets, 
That druv ye to this hasty move 
To save sassiety imperilled 
Before ye'd heard “ We du approve ” 
From New York Tribune, Times, or Herald. 


Wal, ef the thing is dun, it’s dun, 
I on’y wish ye’d tuk occasion 
To ask fer good advice from one 
Who ollers uses morril suasion ; 
Whose way of tacklin’ dandered snakes 
Is to perpitiate the critters 
With hominy an’ buckwheat cakes 
An’ pumpkin-squash an’ apple fritters. 


Who smiles on wolves in hu pack, 
An’ sketters buns among ’em busily, 
Who “ hands a buffalo-drove a trac’ 
An’ starts a hymn to soothe a grizzly. 
Who kin but shake her head an’ weep 
At ragin’ troops o’ catamountins, 
An’ try for leadin’ them ez sheep 
Thru pasturs green to pleasint fountins, 


O yes! Ameriky to-day 
all ther’ is of milky meekness 

With nary rival in the way 

Of Christian turn-the-other-cheekness, 
An’ since she tuk the Quaker vow, 

An’ gev up wallopin the nigger, 
Whips nobody an’ nothin’ now, 

Not ev'n creation—’cept in figger. 


Thet’s so! An’ ef you think you've heard 
Of sech like facs a diff’rent version, 

Ef som’ on’ tells ye Fredum's Bird 
Kin do a little in Coercion ; 

Ef som’ on’ talks o’ railway strikes, 
Chicago bombs, an’ ses (ontruly) 

Thet when she—and she ollers—li 
Ameriky doos squelch th’ onruly ; 


An’ thet with Anarchy she copes 
By means of some sech little trifles 
Ez provost-marshals’ gallers-ropes, 
f not the sojers’ swifter rifles, 
B'lieve me, he wrongs both hemp and shot. 
Rebbles? We never shoot or noose ’em; 
Halters and rifles these are not, 
_ But swings and popguns to amoose ‘em, 


Yes, Granny! *twould ben best to wait, 
Before beginnin’ legal thund'rin’, 
_ Advice from some impartial State 
(Who wouldn’t hev to pay for blund'rin’,) 
Who's no onpleasantness to face 
From Irish crime an’ its promoters, 
Nor aught to think of in the case 
’Cept right an’ wrong—an’ Irish voters, 
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REVIEWS. 


MERYON’S PARIS.* 


Sl the publication, through the Amand-Durand of 
what, on the whole, are satisfactory reproductions of the 
prints of Diirer and Rembrandt, there comes as a fitting sequel 
the publication by the Autotype Company of reproductions of a 
part of the work of the man who, among dead artists, is the latest 
of the great etchers—Charles Méryon, We have thought fit to 
name him a moment ago in connexion with a typical engraver as 
well as with the typical etcher because his work, as original in 
method as in conception, is not wholly that of a pure etcher, a 
master of the free and undisguised line ; it is that, in part, of the 


peintre-graveur, not of the copyist engraver, as will be understood 
veadily’ The Autot Company have reproduced at present only 
ten of | his etchings, an 


Méryon wrought altogether between ninet 
and a hundred. But, if the present reproductions are as wi 
received as they ought to be by that large intelligent public for 
whom they are intended—not, of course, by the true collector, 
who will p Brad do battle with his fellows to possess the originals 
when he can—ten more are to follow ; and, if the second ten shall 
be as well chosen as the first, the public will have at its com- 
mand a very fair representation of Méryon’s work. Indeed, of his 
noblest work almost an exhaustive representation ; for in his case 
the line is drawn very firmly, and it is drawn very soon, between 
his “ art work ” and his “ minor work,” between labour which 
expressed his mind and fancy and that which did but dully execute 
the commissions on which bread depended. And in Méryon’s 
case as time goes on the “minor work”—to adopt the now 
accepted classification—is likely to be thrown aside by the best 
judges with more and more of indifference; while the “ art work” 
will certainly be cherished as long as any work in that place of 
honour which has been slowly won for it to-day, 

Méryon was born in Paris in 1821. His father was an woking 
 waceyt his mother a French ballet-dancer, with somethi 

panish in her blood. An origin so unusual, not to say so un- 
fortunate, was the cause very likely cf a good deal that is super- 
ficially inexplicable in the character of Méryon’s work and in the 
coldness with which artistic Paris received it. It dealt affection- 
ately, even passionately, with France. Yet in its essence it was 
not French. Hence, perhaps, the chilliness of its reception in 
Paris at the moment when it was produced; hence, perhaps, 
the greater enthusiasm which it evokes this day in London, 
Boston, Baltimore, and New York than in the v capital 
some of whose beauties and some of whose tragic history it 
wonderfully celebrates. However this may be, it is certain that 
the large French public—generally so alert in the reception of 
the artistic thing—has never yet concerned itself very eagerly 
with Méryon, though three or four keen-sighted men who chanced 
to be brought into personal relation with him in the years when 
he was doing his work perceived its value, helped him as far 
as it was possible, and made, with no profuse expenditure of 
money, the first collections of his etchings. Brought up more or 
less in the Bohemia of the Rue Bréda or of the Quartier Latin, 
Méryon was yet not intended to be an artist or a townsman. 
Living with his mother, who was actually as fond of him in life as 
she would have been in a French melodrama, his material wants, 
when he was a boy, were supplied by bis English connexions, 
and, a place being found for him in the French navy, he sailed 
round the world in the corvette Le Rhin, and was a lieutenant 
when, while still very young, he left the service. It is said that 
one of the aaty dome of that want of mental balance from which 
Méryon in his later days confessedly suffered is an overweening 
self-conceit. Other artists—even some great ones of to-day— 
have been supposed to suffer occasionally from this distressing 
symptom; but with Méryon it was not self-conceit—it was 
overweening humility—that was early manifested. He respected the 
profession of the navy. He thought it a noble one; and he was 
convinced that he was not worthy to serve France in the fleet. 
But he was worthy, he considered, to become an artist; yet he 
was colour-blind. To black and white, therefore, he found that 
he was limited; so he entered the studio of one Bléry, a now 
forgotten etcher, whose prints now and then come up before 
the eyes of the most diligent frequenter of Sotheby's auction- 
rooms, and set himself to learn the business of etching and en- 
graving. His prints, considered in order of date, show, up to a 
certain period, the progress that he made, just as they show, 
after a certain 9 ees the decline in his power; but he never con- 
sidered himself as naturally gifted, and there is quite a pathetic 
story of this modest and ill-fated gentleman, at the time when he 
had done some of his noblest work in the imaginative renderi 
of old Paris, telling a chance acquaintance that his comrades, di 
they but his vision, would do, through their skill of hand, 
things to which his own could be but child's play. “My com- 
tades know their work better than I do. Often I have to patch 
my work so much that I ought to be a tinker.” And there is no 
doubt that Méryon, in saying this, did put his finger on the weak 
point in his oy criticizing it, albeit, far too unfavour- 
ably ; for, after all, he made, with his patching and tinkering, 
@ method of labour that ex his own personality, and he 
Wrought upon a plate day after day and week after week without 
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sacrificing the unity of his impression, the seemin ntaneity 
of bis work. Mr. Hoeden, highly skilled practical etcher—— 


always a generous enthusiast for the work of others—and several 
other critics of art, have recognized this quality, and insisted on 
it. They have seen that in Méryon’s most elaborate masterpiece, 
“L’Abside de Notre Dame,” as much as in his slighter but not 
less significant triumphs, such as the “ Rue des Mauvais Gargons” 

which is not, we are sorry to say, in the autotype series of repro- 

uctions), there is as much of freshness in the vision and of unity 
in the record of it as may be discovered in Rembrandt's “ Cottage 
with White Palings,” or in the “ Garden” or the “ Thames near 
Erith” or the “ Model Resting” of Whistler. 

Méryon had but four years of effective and splendid and fairly 
healthy work. Money difficulties, and rather too many, even 
rather more than a man of genius’s proper share, of re and 
fanciful love affairs, preyed on him, wore him out, bore him down. 
In 1854 he did the last of his really great etchings, having in 1850 
done the first of these ; and in 1858 he was taken to the lunatic 
asylum at Charenton, where he suffered from various hallucina- 
tions, wrote i ut memorials, and was encouraged to amuse 
himself with his coppers. He recovered mental health, in a 
measure, but never his former strength, and he was, of course, set 
free. Returning to the city, he executed in 1860 one very pretty 
little plate in quite a changed manner, the “ Rue Pirouette”— 
it likewise is not in the present series. Certain commissions 
were obtained for him. Literary criticism—which second-rate 
painters conveniently despise—already recognized him as among 
the geniuses of the world, even though more than one of his 
plates had been refused at the Salon. A few of the cop 
came now to be defaced by the addition on them of the record of 
his wandering fancies. got to think that the complete were 
insufficient, and that excellence lay only in alteration and super- 
fluity of labour. At last he destroyed his plates; but they 
long before yielded their proper and limited number of fine 
impressions, which collectors cherish, and too many also of bad 
impressions, which it is the first business of the buyer to learn to 
detect and abhor. Then his health gave way again, and he went 
back to Charenton. He died there in 1868 ; torty-seven years old. 

Though we chance to have named incidentally more than one 
interesting subject of Méryon’s which is not included in the port- 
folio before us, the subjects of the reproductions are on the whole 
well chosen; nor was there, indeed, as we have already implied, 
any great difficulty in choosing well. The “ Abside” is here; so 
are the “Stryge,” the “Morgue,” the “Pont-au-Change,” the 
“Galérie.” But as the original impressions differ so much in 
quality, it was of the utmost importance that these reproductions 
—of which photography is the basis, though the plate is much 
worked upon afterwards by a skilled hand—should be made from 
such a set as connoisseurs would admit to be fine and representa- 
tive. The set that was used is Mr. Stepford Brooke's. It is, on 
the whole, fine, but it is not uniformly satisfactory, and that 
may account for something of the unevenness ol inequality 
which we recognize in these “ auto-grayures.” The “ Morgue” 
has already been spoken of elsewhere, we observe, as not & 
fine reproduction. It is, on the contrary, so extraordinarily 
good a one that, were it not for the stamp which the Autotype 
Company have impressed on the back of it, it might be mistaken, 
and not only by the absolute novice, for a very tolerable impres- 
sion of the original, The “ Abside”—by far the most poetical as 
well as the most understanding vision of a marvel of Gothic 
architecture that has ever been wrought—is also, for a repro- 
duction, a very satisfactory presentation of Méryon’s thought and 
work. The “ Galérie,” too—which called forth, we recollect, the 
admiration of Victor Hugo, as the “ Rue des Mauvais Garcons” 
called forth, just as appropriately, the admiration of Baudelaire— 
is by no means bad, though somehow the light has not settled, as 
it should in a well-printed original impression, in a ghostly way 
on the carved head in the dark corner of the tower. The 
“ Stryge” reproduces, in Mr. Stopford Brooke's excellent hand- 
writing, the lines which in another state of the plate than that in 
Mr. Brooke's possession figure in Gothic characters traced by the 
hand of Méryon. They point, it may be remembered, the mean- 
ing of the brute who, in this weird copper, surveys Paris with 
more of fiendish delight than was ever in the imagin:tion of the 
Gothic sculptor who first placed him on Notre Dame. Mr. 
Brooke's notes include a particularly enlightening observation on 
this “Stryge,” which has escaped all previous commentators. Of 
the “ Pont-au-Change,” the portfolio affords two examples; but 
the one, of course, is different from the other. There is the first 
and finest “state,” with the balloon Speranza; and there is the 
second “state,” with the birds of prey; and about both Mr, Brooke 
has found occasion to make pertinent and interesting remarks. The 
“St. Etienne du Mont” is one of the real failures. It is wiry, 
thin, and dry. The “ Rue de la Tixéranderie ”—in the original as 
radiant as the “ Abside” is restful—is, as it ought to be, very 
sunny, tho it is, perhaps, a little wanting in richness. The 
“Rue des Chantres”—in which Méryon, who would certainly 
have belonged, if he could, to the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, _ his tribute to the restorations of his 
friend M. Viollet le Duc—is, again, thin and dry, though it is not 
so bad as the “ St. Etienne.” t, on the whole, the result of the 


Autotype Company’s efforts, guided by Mr. Brooke's delicate 
is successful beyond our expectation. The publication, not being 
extraordinarily costly, affords to a fairly wide public its first 


eager | of studying at home a good representation of a great 


* Old Paris. Ten Etchings by Méryon, reproduced on copper. With 
Notes by Stopford A. Brooke. Autotype Company. al 


and art. 
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THREE NOVELS.* 


yea else may be said of Mr. Richard Jefferies’ new 
book, its title will assuredly cause all other novelists to 
tear their hair, for a prettier title never was seen. As usual with 
this delightful writer of things sylvan and rural, Amaryllis lives in 
the country, mably in Sussex ; she has been always far away 
from cities and city folks; she knows nothing but the sweet 
country life, though to her and hers it is a hard life, with un- 
profitable and thankless work, As usual also with this writer, 
the second title, “A Novel,” is not warranted by the contents 
of the work. Fora novel, by permission of Mr. Howells and 
Mr. James, is a story, and of story there is none to be found. As 
in After London, Mr. Jefferies, with infinite pathos and ingenuity, 
together with a ial knowledge of English country life that is 
absolutely unrivalled in his own line, constructs a most beautiful 
first volume—it is only ¢ first volume, and rather short for that— 
of a three-volume story. Everything is there that should be in a 
first volume; scenery, place, and characters which harmonize with 
each other; a style of writing which suits both local surround- 
ings and characters; wood-lore, flower-lore, garden-lore, farm- 
lore, folk-lore, all poured out with that lavish profusion which we 
expect to find and love in the author's work. Now, a first volume 
should be as the porch, and lawns, and gardens to the complete 
building. Mr. Jefferies has constructed the most delightful —~ 
conceivable. The eye rests with admiration on every detail, and 
will not willingly lose a single one. See the beautiful flowers 
and rs: look at the delicate carved work: rest on the 
‘wooden bench and catch the fragrant airs from the garden: 
look at 2 the dainty maid with her rosy cheek and clear 
es, among the flowers: look at her father bending his back over 
tato-bed: listen to her mother scolding in the kitchen: 
watch them all troopivg off slowly to the fair. When we have 
done all this, and not till then, we make the startling discovery 
that it is only the porch and gardens that are finished. Yet 
these are so delightful that we hope everybody will read the book, 
and that Mr. Jefferies has the second and third volumes well 
“forwarded,” if not already finished and in the printer's hands. 
Meantime the characters are fresh and all evidently drawn from 
the life. There is Grandfather Iden, the baker and miller, now 
ninety years of age, who has retired from business, and now 
amuses himself by making lardy cakes, which he gives to the 
foun people. This remarkable old man lives upon roast pork. 
t seems incredible ; but Mr. Jefferies is like George Washington 
—he cannot lie. If he says that an old man lived upon roast 
k, it is quite certain that he is quoting from his own experience. 
There is, next, the son of Grandfather Iden, the unsuccessful 
farmer, who eats enormous quantities of mutton and potatoes, 
with huge draughts of strong ale, and always has a baked apple 
ready for him. He, it is quite clear, is going to be the principal 
character in the next two volumes. 

A baked apple, he said, was the most wholesome thing in the world ; it 
corrected the stomach, prevented acidity, improved digestion, and gave 
tone to all the food that had been eaten previously. If people would only 
eat baked apples they would not need to be for ever going to the chemists’ 


shops for drugs and salines to put them right... .. 

The apple was the apple of fruit, the natural medicine of man—and the 
best flavoured. It was compounded of the sweetest extracts and essences 
of air and light, put together of sunshine and wind and shower in euch a 
way that no laboratory could imitate ; and so on in a strain and with a 
simplicity of language that reminded you of Bacon and his philosophy of 
the Elizabethan age. 

Iden in a way certainly had a tinge of the Baconian culture, naturally, 
and not from any study of that author, whose books he had never seen. 
The t Bacon was, in fact, a man of orchard and garden, and gathered 
his ideas from the fields. 

Just look at an apple on the tree, said Iden. Look at a Blenheim orange, 
the inimitable mixture of colour, the gold and bronze, and ruddy tints, not 
bright colours—undertones of bright colours—smoothed together and 
polished, and made the more delightful by occasional roughness in the 
rind. Or look at the brilliant King Pippin. Now he was getting older he 
found, however, that the finest of them all was the russet. For eating, at 
its proper season, it was good, but for cooking it was simply the Imperial 
Cesar and Sultan of apples ; whether for baking, or pies, or sauce, there 
‘was none to equal it. Apple-sauce made of the real true russet was a sauce 
for Jove’s own table. It was necessary that it should be the real russet. 
Indeed in apple trees you had to be as careful of breeding and pedigree as 
the owners of racing stables were about their horses. 

There are other characters— llis herself, and her mother— 

but perhaps we have said enough on a mere first volume, and 

ma, =" further remarks until the appearance of the second 
third. 

Had we not been told on the title-page that the author of So 
the World Wags had written two or three books before this, we 
should have set it down as a first effort. Since this is not so, it is 
high time that the author’s friends should speak to her firmly, but 
seriously. The story is conventional, the c ers are common- 
place, and the dialogue iscommon. There isa good-natured Dean, 
with a preposterous shrew for a wife, who gets converted to good 
temper by nothing in particular. There is a lady with three 
thousand a year, who finds that income insufficient to enable her 
to remain long a leader of the fashionable world and to keep a son 
in the Guards. She has also a daughter, who, as a fashionable 
young lady, utters more startling witticisms than we ever remember 


A Novel. By Richard Jefferies. London: 
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to have met with in a story before. The son in the Guards runs 
away at the end of the first chapter to escape his creditors. The 
lady tries to borrow a thousand pounds from her sister the Dean’s 
wife, who refuses to lend her any money. The Dean, however, 
sends her a thousand pounds secretly, begging that his wife may 
never be told that he had any his own to lend. This 
is so exactly what a Dean in real life would do. He also 
advises his sister-in-law to advertise for a yo lady who wants 
an introduction to society, which is, again, the very thing we 
should expect a Dean to advise. She does so, and gets a fz 
whose father allows her two thousand pounds a year. They 
go to the Continent, and wander around in Venice, at Cannes, at 
omburg—everywhere. The hotel life of the wandering Briton, 
which is always effective in capable hands, is hardly attempted at 
all. There are one or two commonplace engagements and mis~ 
takes; the heroine marries a man who is enormously rich, makes 
her perfectly happy, and dies leaving her still young, wealthy, 
and ready to marry her old love. That is, more or less, the story, 
which cannot have, one would think, the smallest interest for any 
living creature, except it be the girls who dream continually of 
the impossible rich husband and the unattainable rich life. As 
regards the author, it is a pity that she should remain in ignorance 
of the fact that she has as yet no knowledge of construction, and 
should not attempt another so-called novel until she has made 
lony and patient studies in an art which can no more be arrived at 
withcut study than that of painting or of acting. When she has 
acquired some knowledge of the rudiments of construction, it 
will be time to proceed to the further studies of real life and 
humanity which are, we assure the author, necessary before any 
real success can be attained. 

It is difficult to understand why such books as Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage are written and why they are published. 
They belong to the class of books which neither make the reader 
cry nor laugh; they do not excite him to any emotion of pity or 
terror; they do not stimulate his curiosity ; they do not make him 
love or hate, admire or despise, the characters. Yet they are well 
written in their way, they have a certain truthfulness in 
the drawing which is, perhaps, their sole reason for cumbering 
the shelves. The principal character, for instance, in Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s last book, is a girl apparently incapable of strength either 
of passion or of will. One pictures her, after her marriage, 


‘a wife submissive and docile, completely ruled by her husband 


first and her sons next, believing profoundly all that she has 
been taught to believe, and getting out of life all that her calm 
and easily contented nature desires—namely, affection, protection, 
guidance, and material comfort. Mrs. Molesworth has not, we 
admit, taken us beyond the engagement-ring, but the deduction is 
logical. There is a certain family, well connected and of in- 
sutticient income—unhappily an increasing class. The father is a 
gentleman of hesitating and undecided character. With true 
instinct the author shows, without putting it into words, that his 
daughter inherits her father's disposition. There is a mother, who 
schemes for the family, and is ardently desirous of marrying her 
daughter well. The daughter herself has no more idea of her 
mother’s intentions and aims than if she had been brought up in a 
convent. This is, indeed, a difficult thing to believe. It is 
generally considered that the daughters of such mothers under- 
stand, very early in life, the rules of the “ husband-hunt ”—but 
the world may be mistaken. There is the usual young man, 
excellent in all respects but the essential, who falls in love with 
the girl. Then there is another family, where the only son and 
heir to a title and a great estate—quite after the old fashion—is 
also a brute, a drunkard, and a cad. Knowing all these circum- 
stances quite well, the scheming mother deliberately forces her 
daughter into an engagement with this delightful youth. It 
requires, again, a considerable effort to believe that the in- 
genuous young lady, who has brothers, should not know a cad 
when she sees one, especially as this specimen is an ill-favoured 
one. The rest is easy and natural, The cad is finally dismissed, 
and his father is good enough to die and to leave a large bequest to 
the good young man, upon which they marry. And the reviewer 
asks, not only himself, but all sach writers as Mrs. Molesworth, 
why, seeing that they have already got so far in the Art of 
Fiction, they do not take the next step, which is that out of the 
conventional into the real. 


HORSE-RACING IN FRANCE.* 


“ A ND Out of It” might have been added to the title of this 
book, for a large proportion of the volume deals with horse- 
racing in England; nevertheless the author conscientiously 
endeavours to tell all he knows about racing in France. He finds 
“traces of horse-racing” in that country so early as the 
1323, and he notices a story about some “running horses,” which 
may or may not have been race-horses, having been sent by Hugh 
the Great to our King Athelstan some four centuries earlier. But 
it was not until the reign of Louis XIV. that systematic efforts 
were made to improve the breed of horses in France. During that 
reign the famous Minister, Colbert, founded the Administration 
des Haras, which continued to our own times. 
Mr. Black gives us a translation of an extract from a French 
diary, in 1651, describing a match for a thousand crowns in the 


* Horse-Racing in France: a History. By Robert Black, M.A. London > 
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Bois de Boulogne between Prince d’Harcourt and the Duc de 
Joyeuse. The horses had been trained “ in the same manner as 
English race-horses.” That is to say, “ they had been fed for three 
weeks, or thereabouts, on bread made with beans and aniseed in 
the place of oats, and two days previous to the contest taking 

were each given between two and three hundred fresh eggs.” 

of the course seems to have been “ along the high road.” “ Prince 
d'Harcourt was attired in a grey overcoat, made exceedingly tight 
for the occasion, with a round close cap, in which all his hair 
was rolled up,” and he “carried three pounds of lead in his 
pockets to weigh as much as” his rival. “ According to their 
paction,” one of the jockeys “ took the lead, and, coming in about 
a hundred feet before his antagonist,” was declared the winner. 
The author observes :—“ The diet of the horses may be a matter 
of wonder, but the ‘pact’ is more wonderful by far; the swindle 
is as incomprehensible as it was apparently barefaced.” A trans- 
lation of an extract, said to be from the Memoirs of the Marquis 


- de Sourches, describes a race which took place thirty-four years 


later, when another paction seems to have been made, this time 
between a jockey the “‘emissaries of the other party.” This 
led to an unpleasantness between the ary and the Duc de 
Gramont, “ having given a sort of a lie to M. Le Grand, he re- 
fe to him with a sort of box o’ the ear and pulled off his wig.” 

irabeau went to Epsom races in 1785. He was far from im- 
pressed by our race-horses. ‘‘ These race-horses,” he says, “ do not 
show their worth by their outward appearance; they are gaunt 
and meagre, and an awkward manner of stretching out their necks 
deprives them of all their beauty, the principal of which in a horse 
is to hold its head in a graceful attitude.” His ideas about their 
jockeys were even more curious. “They are less ex to the 
danger of falling, bruising themselves, or dislocating a limb” 
“than to be deprived of respiration by the velocity of motion. In 
order to cut the air, the groom, who almost lies upon the neck of 
the horse, holds the handle of the whip fixed before him, or shakes 
it above his mouth.” ' 

A good many thoroughbred horses were im by the French 
in the time of Philippe Egalité, among others one by Eclipse 
and another by Matchem, as well as a daughter of Marske. Louis 
Philippe, egein, encouraged racing ; but his son, the Duc d'Orléans, 
may be said to have been the chief founder of racing in France. 
It was at his instigation that the famous racecourse was made at 
Chantilly, the Duc d’Aumale being at that time a minor. This 
was in oe One year earlier the French Jockey Club was 
founded. Henry Seymour, a son of the third Marquess of 
Hertford, was the first president. It is said that, fond as he was 
of so English a sport as ge") Henry never set foot in 
England throughout his life. of the leading supporters of 
racing in France for forty years was the first Treasurer of the 
French Jockey Club, M. Charles Lafitte, the great banker, who 
raced, both in his own country and in ours, under the name of 
wa ithoagh Phil Egali h England before the first 

oug’ ili ité ran horses in ‘ore 
Revolution, “ ee leeaden of England,” as the author calls it, did 
not begin on any considerable scale, so far as racing was concerned, 
until about 1852. The English invasion of France, on the other 
hand, began some five years later still, when Fisherman, Saunterer, 
and Commotion c the Channel and discomfited the French. 
In the same year (1857) the course at nee was opened, 
after more than 50,000/. had been spent in laying it out. 
During the autumn, a racing confederacy of some half-dozen 
princes and counts was broken up, and their stud was pur- 
chased by Baron Niviére. The year before, the large stud of 
the celebrated M. Alexandre Aumont had been bought by Count 
F. de Lagrange. Baron Niviére and Count Lagrange now pos- 
sessed the most powerful stables in France, and in 1860 they 


_ joined their forces and formed what was called da grande écurie, 


with Henry Jennings in charge of the French establishment at 
La Morlaye, and Tom Jennings in charge of the English one at 
Phantom Cottage, Newmarket. In the ago Bd the stable 
won about 19,880/. in France and 7,440/. in England ; but in the 
year after that it was not quite so successful, winning something 
over 14,000], in France and 6,440/. in land, and then— 
towards the close of the year 1862—the “ Big Stable ” was broken 
> Having dissolved nership with Count Lagrange, Baron 
iviére took to himself M. Charles Lafitte (Major Fridolin) as a 
racing ally. Count Lagrange might well be content to be left 
alone with such flyers as Fille de |’Air and Gladiateur in his 
possession. The performances of this pair are too well known to need 
repetition here, The winnings of Gladiateur in one year (26,000/.) 
Surpassed even those of Ormonde, but it is to be hoped that the latter 
may not turn out such a miserable failure at the stud as did the 
former. Gladiateur was purchased by Mr. Blenkiron for 5,800 
= and was sold at his sale for 7,000 guineas. Besides 
ladiateur, the French had two good horses about the same time 
in Vermout and Dollar (both of whom became famous sires) and 
& very smart mare in La Toucques. 
ing in France was stopped for a time by the Franco- 
German War of 1870. Count ’s horses in training 
were, with one or two exceptions, bought by M. Joachim Lefévre, 
who also secured the services of “M. Thomas de Jennings,” 
as he has been described. M. Lefévre for along time raced in 
land under the name of Mr. T. Lombard, and it was rumoured 
that he re ted one of those a to which the “yoo 
seem to have so great an attachment. Count Lagrange t 
Monarque and a number of brood mares; but, like other French 
owners, he feared that if he kept horses in training they might 


be “ requisitioned” by the Germans at trooper price. Before the 
end of 1871, however, the French were racing again at home 
almost as if nothing had happened. 

In 1872 M. Lefévre, with twenty-one French and sixteen 
English horses, won in the two countries over 23,000/. in stakes, 
and in 1873 nearly 26,c0o/. in this country alone. In the 
course of the same year M. Lefévre and Count joined 
their stables together; but before that time, as Mr. says, the 
“ Lagrange-Lefévre horses had become a little mixed.” This 
powerful confederacy was very successful, as might have been 
expected, taking a large annual tribute out of the stakes run for in 
this country; its best year being 1876, when it won 17,630l. in 
England. Count did even better when it was dissolved, 
heading the list of winners in England in 1879 with 26,366i. 
(Rayon d'Or alone won him nearly 18,000/.), but M. Lefévre was 
less successful, and never made a great coup again in this country 
until 1882, when he won 15,087/., to be followed by still better 
fortune in the following year, when he beat all the English 
owners with 20,536. The great event of the French racing 
world in 1882 was the sale of the stud of Count Lagrange, who 
had been once more at the head of a confederacy. The return 
amounted to 46,220/., which does not look a very large one when 
we compare it with the 124,620/. produced by Mr. Blenkiron’s, 
and the 147,720/. by Lord Falmouth’s sale. In the course of the 
next year Count Lagrange died. After his death his remaining 
horses were sold for 13,738/., and some relic-hunter gave 25/, for 
the bridle in which Gladiateur won the Derby. Before dismissi 
the subject of Count Lagrange, we should say that one of the 
finest specimens of a throroughbred horse that he ever possessed 
was Verneuil, whom he sold to the Austro-Hungarian Government 
for 8,oo0l., missing a telegram from America offering 10,000/, 
through the stupidity of a club porter. 

A new star now appeared on the French Turf in the Duc de 
Castries, a brother-in-law of Marshal MacMahon, who, like Count 
Lagrange, had the reputation of representing a confederacy. i 
three successive years—1884, 1885, 1886—he stood at the head o 
winners in France, his horses earning 60,000/, in stakes during that 
time. At his death he had more than sixty horses in training at 
Avermes, and a stud-farm with some forty brood-mares and the 
stallion Silvio, whom he from Lord Falmouth (it is said 
for 7,000/.) at St. George's. It will be remembered that in 1883 
he lost six yearlings, who were feeding in an iron-lined manger, 
by lightning. Six other yearlings in the same building, which 
were not feeding at the moment, in fact all the alternate year- 
lings, were uninjured. Besides the Duc de Castries, another 
French racing man, whose name had lately become well known, 
died in 1886. This was M. H. Bouy, a scientific chemist, who 
was half-owner of Plaisanterie, the winner of our Cesarewitch 
and Cambridgeshire in 1885. One commission-agent alone is said 
to have won 200,000/. for his employers from the English over 
those two races. But the most curious oj sy with betting 
agents in France is the well-known one of Mme. de Goncourt, who, 
simply on the faith of a commission-agent’s circular, sent him 
10,000/. to be invested in bets. 

Mr. Black deals at some length with the much-debated question 
of “reciprocity ” between England and France in racing matters, 
and he rather takes the French side in the dispute. He says that, 
after all, the French have only won in this country one Derby, 
three Oakses, two Two Thousands, two One Thousands, and two 
Legers, worth in all about 49,350/., whereas the English have 
won the Grand Prix ten times, thus netting 55,000/.; and that 
although the French have won many valuable races of somewhat 
less importance in this country, they have paid immense sums in 
forfeits. He adds, moreover, that French owners have kept very 
large racing establishments in England, at which a large number 
of Englishmen have been employed, and that these establishments 
must have been the means of bringing an enormous amount of 
French money to this country. We have not space to enter now 
into the great racing-reciprocity controversy, and, as it has been 
allowed by the public and the press to drop for the moment, we 
have no wish to stir it up again ; but we may observe that there is 
much to be said on the other side of the question. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to all the opinions expressed by Mr. Black upon 
this and other subjects, we may say that Horse-Racing in France 
is a decided acquisition to the literature of the Turf, and that it 
is rendered specially valuable by an admirable index. 


MORE TWINING FAMILY PAPERS.* 


Wien oe the editor has done well to give to the world 
this sequel to the “ Recreations and Studies” of which we 
were able to speak with favour shortly after their publication some 
five years ago; but continuations are seldom altogether satis- 
factory. The aftermath can never be so abundant as the first 
harvest ; there are apt to be so few ears left for the gleaning that 
the sheaves have to be swelled to a becoming size by the insertion 
of poppies and cornflowers which are pretty enough, no doubt, but 
wish aan bavily bo Such “ vacant chaff” is 


* Selections from Papers of the Twining Family. A Sequel to “The 
Century.” By the Rev. Thomas Twining, sometime Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Colchester. Edited by Kichard Twining. London: John Murray. 
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‘to be found in the record that a certain John Twining, who may 
‘or may not have been an ancestor of the editor, fought against 
Cromwell; in the “not improbable” guess that the Thomas 
‘Twining who founded the great Tea House was the Thomas 
“Twining who gave in 1724 five pounds to the parish schools of 
‘Painswick; and in the ingenious suggestion that some of the 
family may have been Crusaders. Few readers care much for any 

i but their own. All readers, however, of taste will be 
pleased. with these newly published letters of the scholarly 
country clergyman and with the journals of his genial brother. 
The former has summed up in a single sentence the whole 
‘art of correspondence, in which he was a passed master. “Give 
-me,” he says, “liberty to write three lines or three pages; I sit 
down with alacrity, and it almost always turns out that I write 
three pages ; for to write a long letter is nothing; all the pain is 
in the intention, or rather in the obligation.” Richard Twining 
‘was as good a diarist as his brother was a letter-writer. If very 
thrilling adventures do not often come in his way, he has the 
Amack of pleasing himself and amusing others with the ordinary 
‘sights and accidents of foreign travel. The good gentleman, who 
hasa pretty knack of classical quotation, and to whom almost every 
— or phrase he sees suggests a pat reference to some passage in 

id or Horace, Cesar, Livy, or Cellarius, would not be frightened 

the axiom of Horace as interpreted, and we venture to think 
rightly interpreted, by Boswell :— 


Difficile est propri¢ communia dicere. 


What is hard to other men came naturally and easily to our 
traveller. Nine passengers out of ten would scarcely have noticed 
“at all a small and unimportant incident on board the packet which 
‘furnishes to Mr. Twining material for a pen-and-ink sketch, and 
which Mr. Thackeray + have illustrated with characteristic 
‘ il :— A curious couple occupied a chaise which was strapped 
on the deck; a mulatto as ugly as mortal man could well be, and 
his very handsome white wife. She was sick to death; he, sitting 
her side, was gnawing a mangled fowl. It was impossible not 

to smile at this Othello’s awkward and apparently unacceptable 
attentions to his fair Desdemona. Perhaps,” continues the diarist 
‘with very noble candour and with the wise reflection be- 
gotten of a recovery from sea-sickness, “ perhaps I may be 
a little too hard upon the hairdresser (for such was his profession), 
and, to say the truth, I was inclined at that moment to think ill 
‘of every man who could eat.” A propos of a dissertation on the 
“Abbé de Rancé, who founded the order of La Trappe, Mr. Twining 
mentions the frequent visits made to the famous monastery by our 
exiled James II., and shrewdly remarks:—“ The very qualities 
‘and conduct which were thought on one side of the Channel to 
render him unworthy of his Crown were deemed on the other 
clear evidence of his deserving it.” In Hanover Mr. Twining saw 
a good deal of Prince Ernest, afterwards King of Hanover, and 
Prince Adolphus, father of the present Duke of Cambridge, who were 
‘there with their tutor, Dr. Hughes, and was frequently entertained 
‘at the royal table. On one of these occasions he writes :—“ We 
sat down to dinner at two, and an abundance of eating kept us till 
about four o’clock. A pleasanter dinner, and a dinner of more 
rfect ease, I never was concerned in.” There is a capital 
Seecription of “a favourite German dance called a waltz,” which 
the young Englishman saw for the first time at Frankfort in 1781. 
‘We heartily wish that we could transcribe the whole passage, 
‘instead of having to content ourselves with the last sentence :— 
“The dancers reminded me, so soon as I had recovered from my 
surprise, of Virgil’s top simile, Stupet insciaturba.” Mr. Twining 
‘was much struck by what seemed to him a strange custom in 
Germany—nawmely, that ladies gave their arms instead of their 


hands to the gentlemen who led them in to dinner. Even in 1785. 


brothers and sons of great nobles were beginning to adopt commerce 
as @ profession. “The Honourable Mr. Fitzmaurice, brother to 
Lord owne, with an estate of 17,000/.a year and only one 
son, has plunged himself into a business which might make even 
a tradesman tremble.” The business was that of a linen-bleacher. 
Bishop Hurd is quoted as saying to Mason, the poet, who had 
‘cited Jeremy Taylor as an exception to some axiom laid down by 
the Bishop, “ Ay, ay, you are right there ; but Jeremy Taylor was 
such a man as half a dozen ages don't produce. Jeremy Taylor 
was such a being as Shakspeare ; and, if he had written plays, 
could no doubt have written as good.” This will remind some of 
our readers of Emerson’s noble burst of enthusiasm ; 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustin 

And be whe blent both in his line, 

The younger golden lips or mines, 

Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines. 


Of the “Country Clergyman” we think very kindly as a genial 
pluralist, a ripe scholar, a rector who was no doubt kind to the poor 
and forbearing in the matter of tithes. That, according to his own 
lights and the lights of his day, he was a oe and even an 
exemplary, me priest we have little doubt. But we do not 
believe this any the more because such a model divine as Dr. Parr 
wrote a fulsomely a epitaph onhim. We believe, in fact, 
‘as little in that epitaph as in the repellantly self-applausive one 
‘written on that “very superior person” Sir Wilham Jones by 
himeelf, which is given as one of the makeweights to the present 


WILLIAM BLAKE.* 


We. have great satisfaction in noting the steady and admirable 

progress of Mr. William Muir's facsimile edition of Blake's 
works, Three of the examples now before us complete the first 
volume of this interesting and important enterprise; while the 
remaining two, the America and the designs for Hayley’s ballad, 
“ Tittle Tom the Sailor,” are the first issues for a new volume. 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, the earliest of these works, may 
properly be classed among Blake's poetic or prophetic books— 
either designation is apt—though its mysticism and allegory are 
readily distinguished from the profounder scope of the later 
prophecies. e visions of Poland Street differ in quality from 
those of Felpham and South Molton Street. The abysmal depths 
yawn, night thickens, and space is annihilated when the poet's 
terrestrial or “ vegetated portion” was “hurried from Lambeth 
shades” in the whirlwind of Los to the quiet cottage at Felpham, 
there to become the inspired seer of the sublime visions of the 
Jerusalem and the Milton. In the Book of Thel, the Marriage, 
and the two books of Songs that belong to the earlier period 
there is a more appreciable, though by no means a more subtle, 


affinity between the poet’s designs and the painter’s written 
record. If Mr. Gilchrist could find little or no connexion between 
' the text and the designs of the later books, it must be attributed 
| to the distracting intluences of the superimposed allegory. The 
| interpreter of these mystic volumes must seek light and signi- 
| ficance in the work of the artist, which forms a glorified com- 
mentary or spiritual transfiguration, inseparable from the literary 
transcript. The thought of divorce is absolutely unendurable, and 
all admirers of Blake's genius and unique method must be grateful 
that Mr. Muir and his colleagues have reverently and loyally 
worked to perpetuate the union. Zhe Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell is reproduced from the copy formerly in the Hamilton Palace 
collection, now the of Mr. Quaritch, and is an excellent 
example of faithful and sympathetic labour. No work of Blake 
is more individual than this curious combination of philosophy, 
vision, and poetry. “ Without contraries is no progression,” says 
the poet, and the swift, ever-brightening splendour of this imagi- 
native work in its — from its strange dogmatic opening 
to its rapturous lyrical close is a potent, though unintentional, 
illustration of the aphorism. The divine joyousness of the “ Song 
of Liberty” is the key to the whole colour-scheme of the 
book, and it is remarkable that the oracular ession of 
faith, set forth in the “ Proverbs of Hell” and the visionary 
“ Memorable Fancies,” receive as profuse illustration as the 
lovely final rhapsody. ‘ Exuberance is beauty” is another 
aphorism to which Blake was ever faithful. How master- 
ful was the poet’s need for the opulence of colour that suffuses 
these wonderful designs is shown by his passion for flame, light, 
heat, and radiant life, in the “golden rocks,” the “globes of 
crimson fire,” Leviathan’s green purple streaks like “a tyger's 
forehead,” Leutha “ glowing with varying colours,” and in infinite 
touches of the kind. Mr. Muir has issued with the Marriage a 
facsimile of an index to the Songs of Innocence and Experience in 
Blake's handwriting, and an equally interesting impression from a 
plate designed for the second volume of the songs and entitled 
“A Divine Image.” The Milton, with its extreme elaboration 
of colour and design, is a much sterner test of Mr. Muir's 
powers, It is reproduced from the British Museum original 
—an example somewhat laboured and heavy, we believe—and 
it is not surprising that two years were occupied in what 
Mr. Muir calls “ very tedious work.” Considering the immense 
difficulties of the task, the results show careful fidelity, and 
are worthy of warm commendation on the whole. The Milton 
is one of the most cryptic of Blake's works. If we had not 
his ingenuous confession that he gave unreservedly his com- 
munings with the mystical ns of his visions, we might regard 
the undoubted allegory in his work, deliberately added in the 
course of composition, as a perplexing and cloudy investiture of 
visions whose full significance and scope it was impossible to 
realize. The visionary faculty in Blake must not be confounded 
with that of other poets. He exercised the creative power in a 
naif and unquestioning spirit of faith, He differed in this from 
the critical ideal of the poet. He was not the maker, or the 
feigner, conscious of the act of creation, conscious of the phan- 
tasmal nature of what heconceived. His Ils and demons were 
not less demonstrations of actuality than the Cromeks and Hayleys 
of the world of all of us. Firm in the faith that every natural 
effect has a spiritual cause, that natural impressions are specious or 
distorted images of falsehvod, that obvious interpretations of life 
are to be distrusted, nothing could be more natural than his 
belief in the lovely or terrible creatures of his visions. His they 
were, as the inspired medium of manifestation, and not, in the con- 
ventional poetic sense, by right of creation. a from their 
purely artistic qualities, these book designs should be looked upon 
as something more than illustration, pictorial comment, or decora- 
tive work. They embody that which Blake saw, with sincerest 
approximation to form, action, and atmosphere—to all the objec- 
tive circumstances, in fact—of his visions. It is chiefly in their 
symbolical and decorative quality that they illustrate Blake's 
prophetic utterances, A magnificent exampie of this may be noted 


* The Works ¥ William Blake. Facsimilied by W. Muir, H. T. Muir, 
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_ in the Milton (p. 43), in the rhythmical design of the regenerate 


spirits who have cleansed themselves, in wavelike flames, of “the 
not-human.” Here the “waters of life” are represented by a 
“contrary ”—the purgatorial flames—and this beautiful symbolism 
is further strengthened by a scheme of colour that involves the 
whole page in one of Blake’s supreme decorative triumphs. We 
have in the America—which is one of Mr. Muir's most suc- 
cessful reproducti ther exquisite example of the inter- 
tative power of these designs, illustration that is non-literal, 
t not the less illustration. Embosomed in flower-like flames 
from whose swaying tongues spring vine-leaves and tendrils are 
the lovely souls, some couchant and some buoyantly aspiring, of 
the fi spirits of the dead :— 
They feel the nerves of youth renew, and desires of ancient times 
Over their pale limbs as a vine when the tender grape appears. 
Many more instances might be cited from the prophetic books in 
which there may be discerned a very vivifying connexion between 


- text and designs, if only the inscrutable incrustation of allego 


in the poet’s work be wholly ignored. We must, as Blake h 
tells us, see through the eyes, and not with them. 

Mr. Muir's reproduction of the curious tract There is No 
Natural Religion is a book that all lovers of Blake's work will 
know how to appreciate. In this highly characteristic formulary 
the poet “ promulgates his ten commands” (there are thirteen of 
these quaint tablets, with an “ application ”),“ glancing his beamy 

lids over the deep” of philosophy, like the ecstatic singer of 
his “Song of Li ,” though with prophetic calm and not “in 
dark dismay.” Mr. Muir’s work is constructed from the fragmentary 
copy in the British Museum and in his own collection. 
The third page of the second “ All Religions are One,” is 
not known to exist; but Mr. Muir shows judgment and sympathy 
in filling the void. The tiny designs are full of ethereal delicacy 
and ingenuous expression. The tract itself is intimately allied to 
the exordium and “ Proverbs” of the Marriage, and the didactic 
> me of the Milton, which was “ to display the deceits of 
atural Religion.” The unwonted sincerity of Hayley’s ballad, 
Little Tom the Sailor, did not escape the critical notice of Mr. 
Gilchrist, who was ready, and with justice, to recognize in this 
simple and really affecting little poem the influence of William 
Blake. Hayley was never found wanting in pious services of this 
kind, as Caroline Bowles declared in a satirical letter to Robert 
Southey. The fussy but ever-obliging epitapher seldom wrote so 
well or so like a poet as in this charitable effort on behalf of the 
widow Spicer, of Folkestone. Mr. Muir's rendering of the broad- 
sheet is altogether admirable. Noble as is Blake’s design at the 
head of the poem, the tail-piece has a surpassing dignity and 
impressiveness, The landscape is an epitome of the great essential 
elements of the art; the mother setting out on a journey, and 
casting a longing, loving look at her son on the cottage threshold, is 
one of the most beautiful and most _— figures in the whole of 
Blake's achievements. It is impossible to put aside these facsimiles 
without offering Mr. Muir and his fellow-labourers our hearty con- 
gratulations. Important work is yet before them, the results of 
which will doubtless prove equally worthy of their meritorious 
enterprise. When we recall the prices that are willingly paid for 
modern o_o in these days, it is natural to regret the limited 
issue of Mr. Muir's excellent reproduction; for it is difficult to 
the works of so rare a thus repro- 
uced should not inspire an eager demand for their ion. 
Mr. Muir's agent, it may be observed, is Mr, Bernard Quari . 
of Piccadilly, 


THE EARLY TUDORS.* 


es the period covered by this little book may fairly 
be said to mark an “e ” in our national history, it would 
not be to gather this from Mr. Moberly’s manner of dealing 
with it, ile he has certainly compiled a respectable account 
of the reigns of H VII. and — VIII. from the best 
modern authorities, he has not attempted to show any connexion 
between the lines of policy that were followed out by the two 
Kings, and his book lacks the breadth and unity of treatment 
characteristic of some of the earlier volumes of the series to which 
it belongs. Good use has been made of Mr. Seebohm’s work in a 
pleasant chapter on the “New Learning,” and considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the development of commerce. “ Curiously 
enough,” we are told, “the only personal glimpse” of Sebastian 
Cabot “we can obtain is an account of his death-bed.” Curiously 
enough, then, Mr. Moberly has not thought it worth while to 
learn anything about the matter for hi , or he could not have 
forgotten how “the good old Gentleman” went on board the 
Serchthift in 1556, and then afterwards at the Christopher for 
very joy “entered into the dance himself.” Although it would be 
hard to overrate the importance of Henry VIII.’s personal cha- 
racter and bearing, he takes little, if any, account of it, and never 
sets the King before us save as he was at the time of his acces- 
sion, As far as we can gather, and indeed he tells us as much in 
his preface, he has adopted a mean opinion of Henry's powers, 


and the ing condemnation he passes on the wars and the 
foreign policy of the reign proves poke sey sg judge historical 
events except by the stan of modern days. e assertion 


* Epochs Modern History—The E. 
Henry By te Rev. C. E, Moberly, 


Tudors, Hi VII. and 
Longmans & 


_to the preamble of 27 


that the distinction made between the religious houses in 1536 
was solely determined by their wealth is untrue, and is contrary 
en. VIII. c, 28, which is of special im- 
portance on account of the witness it bears to the general cha- 
racter of the “ greate solempne monasteryes.” We observe, too, 
that while the execution of the Abbot ef Glastonbury is noticed, 
the fate of the Abbots of Colchester and Reading has been over- 
looked. In spite of the pretensions of the monks of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, we cannot admit that their church and not Christ 
Church is “the mother of English Christianity”; and we observe 
with surprise that “ most of the 4 English monasteries ”— 
such, we presume, as Glastonbury, Westminster, and St. Albans— 
“ belonged either to the Cistercian or to one of the great Mendi- 
cant Orders.” Mr. Moberly is probably unacquainted with 
Dugdale’s Monasticon ; should : he ever meet with it, and we hope 
that he will do so before he next writes about English monasteries, 
he will do well to note the contents of the first four volumes. 


LIFE IN MODERN PALESTINE.* 


“THE more wg examine the countries most frequented by 
tourists, the more you are perplexed to comprehend the 
reasons which decide them to confine themselves to certain specified 
routes, arranged apparently by guides and dragomans, with a view 
of concealing from them the principal objects of interest.” This 
h is introductory to a description of the magnificent 
ruins—perhaps the finest remaining on this side of the Jordan— 
of the castle of ’Athlit, not far from the foot of Mount Carmel, 
and visible to every ship that goes up and down the coast of 
Syria, which ruins, nevertheless, are ignored by the itineraries of 
Nr. Cook, and hence unvisited by the travelling Britisher, There 
is assuredly no land more frequented than Palestine by persons of 
cultivation and leisure, nor any place more full of varied interests 
for all sorts and conditions of men; and yet many of its most re- 
markable sites are entirely overlooked by the crowds of pilgrims 
and tourists who annually flock thither to become the dragoman’s 
prey. Those who may feel sceptical on this point will with ad- 
vantage consult the Contents of the present volume, in which Mr. 
Oliphant has reprinted a series of letters, written during a period 
of three years passed in the Holy Land, and originally addressed 
to the New York Sun. They number over threescore; each deals 
with a separate subject or site; and yet it may safely be said 
that they will be perfectly new to the tourist who has most 
conscientiously ‘“‘ done” the Holy Places. The fact of the matter 
would seem to be that the parties mainly interested in the con- 
voying of tourists, for private ends, take every care to perpetuate 
the illusion that the country is unsafe. But how little this is the 
case may be discovered by those who read of Mr. Oliphant’s rides, 
alone and unarmed, over the whole of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and through the gorges of Mount Carmel, and south over the mari- 
time plain of Sharon towards Cesarea and the mountains of the Holy 
City. As an instance of a curious place that tourists pass almost 
within bow-shot of and yet miss seeing, we may quote a few lines 
in account of a visit Cemetery of Sheikh 
Abreik,” at a village just o igh road between the of 
Haifa and Nazareth 
Leaving the high road to Nazareth to the right, we followed a path for 
about half an hour, which took us to the village of Sheikh Abreik. It was 
a miserable collection of mud hovels, in the muddiest of which dwelt the 
sheikh. After much palaver and promises of abundant backsheesh, we got 
him to admit the existence of the caverns of which we were in search, and 
persuaded him to be our guide to them. The first was called by the Arabs 
the “Cave of Hell.” Its entrance seemed to a? the ill-omened appella- 
tion. It was a steep, sloping tunnel into the bowels of the earth, just large 
enough to admit the passage of a man’s body. To slide into this feet fore- 
most after a heavy rain involved a coating of mud from top to toe. After 
going down a few yards we found a chamber, in which we could stand 
erect. Here we lighted our candle and looked about us. We found that it 
was the first of a series of similar chambers opening one into another. 
Each contained loculi, hewn out of the solid rock. The entrances to these 
chambers were arched. The pilasters on each side of the entrance were in 
some cases ornamented with rude sculptures and decorated with designs in 
a yellow pigment. These were in the form of curves, scrolls, and circles, 
and were carried over the roof. . . . 1 had not time fully to explore this 
most curious and interesting spot. Examinations of this sort in the middle 
of a long day’s ride are very fatiguing. The effort of scrambling about on 
all fours, or after the fashion of the serpent, is very great, and makes you 
very dirty. In the absence of a string, you are haunted by the idea of not 
being able to find your way back, to say nothing of the chance of sticking 
in one of these narrow passages. 
It is not solely, however, from the archeological point of view 
that Palestine offers an interesting field for jn we The study 
of mankind, in the various distinctions of sects which cause man 
to hate his fellow mortal, may be pursued with greater facility in 
the Holy Land—the birthplace of all the religions of Europe— 
than in almost any other spot of equal size. Here, crowded 
together in a tract of country not larger than Wales, will be found 
specimens of each form of heresy and of every denomination of 
orthodoxy that divides against itself each one of the three greater 
creeds that.in succession haye been founded by the followers of 
Moses, of Christ, and of Mahomet. The missionary spirit, which 
is wer rife in Palestine, is of a peculiar order, observable, if wa 
mistake not, in no other country. Each religion ag note solely 
among what it calls its heretical brethren. e Christians, for 
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example, whether they be Protestants, Roman Catholics, Orthodox 
, or Greek Catholics (for all these have their propaganda in 
Palestine), make hardly any attempt on the belief of the Jews 
or Moslems, but confine their efforts solely to the seduction and 
retention of proselytes, each from the fold of the other. The 
ae and for instance, is 
ost entirely devoted to gaini isans from the ox 
Grecks, ‘Their aim is to change’ Orthodo: 


aay was allowed to attend their Easter festival, and gives us 
the following account of what he saw on this occasion :— 

The Melchite Church is the largest and most imposing in Haifa. It is 
enclosed in a courtyard round one side of which runs a balcony. . . . The 
windows and housetops which command a view of it are filled with female 
spectators, who are not allowed to mingle freely with the men. On the 
stairs leading to the housetops are clustered the tawdrily dressed little 
girls, upon whom no such restriction is imposed, and then, if [ may be 

the expression, the religious fun may be said to begin. It consists 
in letting off squibs, crackers, pistols, and guns, till the spectator is almost 
deafened. The men form themselves in a circle so large that it fills the 
whole courtyard, each man throwing his arms right and left round his 
neighbour’s neck, and lifting up his voice in a discordant scream, which is 
su to have some musical connexion with the screams of all his 
neighbours. It is a dull dance, although noisy. Everybody makes ungainl. 
steps in time, yelling and leering at each other in an idiotic manner, an 
letting off their guns when impelled to do so by excitement. 
Shortly after this the priest appeared :— 
He proceeded up the stairs to the open balcony, whither he was followed 
by the armed crowd who had been dancing. These ranged themselves right 
and left beside him, and he commenced in Arabic to read in a loud voice a 
chapter from the Gospel of St. John. When he had read a certain number 
of verses he paused, and about a hundred guns went off in a sort of feu de 
joie. Then he read on while his audience loaded their guns. Then he 
paused again. They fired again, and so on all through the chapter, thus 
emphasizing, as it were, the most striking by periodical explosions 
of gunpowder. When this was over the church bell rang. 

The reader may perhaps be inclined to speculate how, under 
these circumstances, before the days of gunpowder, the Melchites 
found it ible to perform their religious ceremonies. But it is 
really pitiful to ae such a spectacle as the sole outcome 
of “the missionary efforts of Romish priests and Jesuits during 
the last two centuries,” and one cannot help recognizing that 
religion all over the East is at the present time a mere matter of 

litics, “ Orthodox Greeks” are Russians, while the “ Greek 

atholics,” as described above, are “ Latins,” and therefore under 
the protection of France. For it must be observed that, though 
Republican France at home chiefly rss gers in —— the 
nursing sisters from hospital wards and closing all religious 
establishments, she is extremely particular that her consuls in 
Syria should be men of piety. As a member of the French 
Government recently remarked to Mr. Oliphant, “ Religion is only 
useful as an article of export.” “ Thus the French consul-general 
at Beyrout goes to mass on Easter Sunday with the Roman 
Catholics. On Easter Monday he attends mass with the Maronites, 
and on Tuesday he worships with the Melchites, thus dividing his 
favours equally.” It must not, however, be imagined that Mr. 
by age spent all his time observing the religious idiosyncrasies 
of his neighbours. His book is full of picturesque descriptions 
of the scenery and the many romantic sites of Palestine—scenes 
and sites carefully ignored, as aforesaid, by the British Tourist. 
Let the reader turn to the two chapters headed “ Exploring 
Mount Carmel” and “ The Valley of the Martyrs.” 

Living, as did Mr. Oliphant, in Haifa, at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, the Holy Mountain (for the Jews it as second only 
to Sinai) was thoroughly explored by him. e name of Mount 
Carmel is apt to give a very false idea of what, in point of fact, is 
a highland region fully thirty-five miles in circumference, where 
almost ev: ill-top is crowned by a ruin, and every gorge opens 
up new and un ted beauties of scenery. “ During the two 
months,” he says, writing from his summer quarters, “that I 
have been encamped on the highest summit of Mount Carmel, I 
have visited no fewer than twenty ruins of ancient towns and 

Of these I have discovered six that were heretofore 
unknown, the others having been found ten years ago by the 
officers of the Royal Engi sent out to survey Palestine by the 
Society for Palestine Exploration.” The country, as will be noted, 
although skirted ty every pilgrim to the Carmel Monastery and 
Nazareth, has still somewhat the charm of a terra incognita. 
Besides ruins of former habitations of the living, Carmel is honey- 
combed with tombs hollowed in the limestone hillsides, either 
singly or one beside another forming a series or necropolis. Many 
of these tombs have remained unopened down to the present day, 
the mouth of the tunnel entrance closed either by a slab of rock 
or by what resembled a huge mill-stone running in a groove 


before the door-way, which had to be “rolled away” before an 
entrance could be effected. The vast number of these rock- 
hewn sepulchres, the great vats near the ruined oi 8, and 
the water-cisterns, both of these excavated in the living rock, 
and still capable of being cleared for use, prove that at a period 
which, to judge by the ornamentation on the buildings and tombs, 
must have occurred during the first four centuries after Christ, 
the slopes of Mount Carmel, now so barren and deserted, sup- 

rted a teeming population. In ancient days it is evident that 

ere, as elsewhere, labour counted for but little. Men did not 
ask how long the thing-was in the doing, but how it was done. 
The ruins of the ancient houses are built of blocks of stone, 
most of them four feet long by two and a half high and two 
thick, and beautifully drafted. Inscriptions, unfortunately, are 
extremely rare. The stone door-lintels, often seven or eight feet 
long, are ornamented with devices, usually hexagons and circles, 
alternating with bosses and crosses, or carved in relief with an 
eagle or a leopard, and occasionally with the Jewish seven-branched 
candlestick, and these, with the style of the architecture, prove 
the buildings to — to the later Roman or Byzantine period, 
and after Christ. Unluckily, these ruins are rapidly disappearing ; 
for the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages consider all ruins 
in the light of ready-made quarries from which to fetch stones to 
build their wretched hovels. One of the most interesting remains 
in Carmel—that of an ancient Jewish synagogue discovered some 
ten years back by the officers of the Palestine Exploration Survey, 
and fortunately at the time described and planned for the “ Memoirs” 
—has since disappeared. “Judge of my disappointment on visit- 
ing this spot,” writes Mr. Oliphant, “to find that, with the ex- 
ception of three feet of one door-jamb, all had disappeared; there 
was scarcely one stone left. The inhabitants of a Moslem village 
about two miles distant had within the last decade made a clean 
sweep of all these most interesting remains.” 

It is, of course, impossible in the space of a review to do more 
than touch on some of the many interesting subjects on which 
Mr. Oliphant writes. His pen is that of a col writer, and 
whether it be “The Jewish Question in Palestine ” or “ Domestic 
Life among the Syrians” and “Fishing on Lake Tiberias”; 
“General Gordon’s Last Visit to Haifa” or the “ Traditional 
Sites at Jerusalem ” and “ The Ten Lost Tribes,” both matter and 
manner are Rage interesting, yon may not be 
to agree in his views respecting the ibility of re-peopling the 
Holy Land with the ancient race hans records have given it 
sanctity, the book may my be recommended to those who sit 
at home “contemplating the marvellous processes of Asiatic 
transformation,” and to those who have visited or intend visiting 
the Holy Land, and who are too apt in the company of their 
Dragoman to be of them who, having eyes, see not. . 


CUSTUMALS OF BATTLE ABBEY.* 


HIS volume, which contains the Rent-rolls and Custumals of 

several manors belonging to Battle Abbey in the Southern 
and South-Eastern Counties, is an interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of the state of agriculture and of the life of the agricul- 
tural portion of the population at the end of the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, Like all such books, it 
presents an exact picture of the working of an elaborate system in 
which every man held a well-defined place, discharged certain 
duties, and had certain rights. The editor, Mr. Scargill-Bird, 
besides a general Introduction, gives us an analysis of each 
Custumal, with several useful comments and calculations. He 
should not, however, have drawn a distinction between the 
demesne of a manor and the lands let to persons bound to render 
agricultural services. All manorial lands not subinfeudated to free 
or freehold tenants were terre dominicales. Below the libere 
tenentes, who on these estates held by a privileged villein tenure 
rather than as freeholders in the full acceptance of the term, came: 
the members of the villein class, the adscript: glebe, divided into 
different ranks, according to the size and c ter of their hold- 
ings, down to the cottagers, who seem to have held 
nothing besides their huts. It is somewhat strange that in 
noticing the co-existence of wiste, a term apparently peculiar to 
Sussex, of the same extent as the “ virgate a the fourth 
part of a hide—with certain wiste, each of which was, 
“as regards services at least, equivalent to half a hide,” the 
editor should not have referred his readers to the two passages 
in the Chronicon Monasterii de Bello which bear on this subject. 
The manifold services rendered by the tenants were of much 
the same character as on other monastic estates: It is perhaps 
worth noting that at the “Magna Precaria” in the autumn, 
the third day of the special labour demanded at harvest, the 
parson of Bright Walton, in Berkshire, was required to send 
all his household into the lord’s fields. In many cases the 
tenant received food or money for the service he was bound to 
render. The supply of food given on these occasions was liberal ; 
at harrowing, when the labourers of Bright Walton had one meal, 
it consisted of bread, ale, pottage, and a dish of meat or fish— 
“prout tempus dederit et secundum quod serviens providere 
voluerit.” meals were sometimes of greater value than the 
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villeins of Bernehorne, in Sussex, who were bound to harrow with 
man and horse for two days at the Lenten sowing, performing 
work that was worth 4d.a day, received three meals each day 
worth 5d. “ et sic erit dominus perdens j d., et sic nihil valet illa 
herciatio ad opus domini.” A review of the relations that are 
shown to have existed between the Abbey and its tenants leads 
Mr. Seargill-Bird to the conclusion that, with the one exception of 
the restraints imposed on personal liberty, “the manorial system 
appears, in fact, to have constituted originally a fair and equitable 
scheme of co-operative industry, and to have maintained that 
character to a great extent throughout its subsequent modifica- 
tions.” He does not, of course, use the word co-operative to 
signify joint labour for the common good of the labourers ; for, 
though the tenants worked together on the demesne, they did so 
simply for their lord’s profit. And, while there is much to be 
said for his view, the reader will do well to remember that, in 
spite of the minuteness with which rights and duties are detined 
in the custumal of a manor, the fair treatment of the villein must 
often have largely depended on the character of the reeve, and 
that at best the system was one that prevented men from im- 
proving their condition by taking advantage of a rise in the price 
of labour. From about the date of these Custumals the condition 
of the villeins gradually improved. The Great Plague of 1349 

prodigiously increased the demand for labour,and the lords fell buck 
on the hard and fast system of which we have examples in this 

volume, and attempted to compel the villeins to perform their old 

demesne services. As matters then stood, the manorial system 

was certainly not “fair and equitable”; the insurrection of the 

villeins followed ; and, though it failed so far as any immediate 

gain was concerned, it gave the death-blow to villein services. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


T is no doubt embarrassing when 

clever story to think of two excellent titles for it and not to 
be able to make up your mind which is the best. Mr. Britiffe 
Skottowe was in this predicament. Sudden Death was the more 
accurately descriptive, and My Lady the Wolf the more novel and 
surprising. So he put both on the title-page, and consoled My 
Lady the Wolf for coming second there by putting it alone on the 
back of the cover. The other title is, at any rate, fully justified 
by the contents of the story. In the first chapter two men are 
introduced lying on the grass at the top of one cliff, and looking 
across a bay at another, from which they are actually distant 
only about a quarter of a mile, although to get there they would 
have either to swim or to go two miles round. At first they are 
sleepy, but at the end of a short chapter they are completely 
awaked by being privileged to see a murder committed (by pushing 
the victim over) on the cliff opposite. As the story develops two 
other murders are committed, with equal suddenness, obviously 
by the same person as the first, one of the victims having pre- 
viously played an important part in the story, and the other, like 
the original one, having been introduced for the purpose. The 
only drawback to the excitement is that the reader never has any 
doubt of the murderer's identity from the moment when that un- 
scrupulous personage reappears, in quite another guise, on p. 25. 
The author drags a red-herring across the trail immediately after- 
wards, and keeps calling attention to it to the last; but no reader 
of any experience will be taken in, Whether such a one will 
understand the exact manner and motive of the crimes, or fully 
appreciate the principal characteristic of the criminal, is another 
question. The hero tells the story autobiographically, and he 
eventually marries a particularly engaging little girl, who, however, 
has not had much to do with the plot. “My Lady the Wolf” is 
one of the murderer's aliases, not a particularly appropriate one, 
or revealed at all until the mystery is close upon elucidation. It 
is a spirited tale, with plenty of blood in it, told with go, and 
capable of beguiling an hour or two pleasantly enough. 

Next of Kin Wanted is all about - who are elderly or 
dowdy, or both, without being specially lifelike. The story arises 
out of the singular proceedings of a slightly crazy widow. Her 
name is Mrs. de Robert, and her defunct husband has left ker the 
bulk of his property, consisting of 20,000/. and a collection of 

ictures, jewels, and other valuable objects, subject to an in- 
rmally expressed wish that she should give them away to his 
next-of-kin. The widow is so rich and so silly that she determines 
to do it, and advertises for heirs. There appear in answer to the 
advertisements two ridiculous old maids, whose “united ages” 
amount to one hundred and five years, two American adventurers 
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u have written a rather 
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of matchless virtue, who have frequently incurred financial ruin 
owing to a combination of unbusinesslike habits and a yearning to 
reform. society, one Jesuit of foreign extraction, and one French 
artillery officer. These persons, together with a priggish rector, a 
crack-brained and obstreperous curate, and a Miss Ivory who is 
understood to be pretty, and with whom all the men in the book, 
except the elder American, are in love, constitute the dramatis 
persone. The question is, who is to have which and how much 
of the goods and money bequeathed by the late de Robert to his 
widow. She orders the rector to settle it as he thinks proper, 
which he does by dividing it Pp equally among the six 
claimants. Meanwhile, he and the curate have quarrelled about 
Miss Ivory, and made it up at her wish. Finally, Mrs. de Robert 
goes to Algeria with Miss Ivory and her husband’s kinsman the 
artillery officer. It is certain that Miss Ivory will marry neither 
the curate—who has in despair bestowed his hand, and such of 
his affections as he can command, upon the less mature of the 
absurd spinsters—nor the American adventurer. She has refused 
the rector, but is still open to offers from him or the artillery 
officer. We are given to understand that it is about five to two 
on the latter. The story is not quite so dull as it sounds, 

Mr. Lewis Armytage has found the preparation of a 
founded upon what is known or surmised of Paganini’s private 
life, very interesting. The result, though not without literary 
merit, is by no means calculated to exhilarate the reader. It con- 
sists of two volumes of unrelieved tragedy. From romantic affec- 
tions, which are neither reciprocated nor understood, spring @ 
succession of results entailing endless discomfort and misfortune 
upon every character in the book for whom any one can have any 
liking or respect. The only person who comes well out of every- 
thing is an unmitigated villain who imprisons the unfortunate 
Paganini, carries off, betrays, and drives mad, the girl with whom 
he (Paganini) happens to “ in love ; compels his worthy (tho 
uninteresting) cousin to marry him, much against her will, 
unscrapulous devices, spends all her money, tells her when it is all 
gone that she is not his wife because he purposely omitted to 
a dispensation for their iage from the Pope, and gues off, a 
happy bankrupt, to seek fresh entertainment. All the punish- 
ment he gets is to be stabbed at Venice, and he must have looked 
forward to that as his probable end in any case. The 
who are out of tune are Paganini, called Romanelli, and a girl 
whom he deserts early in the first volume, but who goes on loving 
him all ber life, and finally sets him free from an imprisonment 
which has lasted twelve years. She takes nothing by it, and they 
part on bad terms. Romanelli is also loved by, but does not 
return the affection of, the Countess, whose woes have already 
been summarized. The only person who loves him, and whom he 
loves, is Camilla, the girl who is sent mad. When she has been 
mad twelve years he sees her, but she takes him for the villain. 
Altogether it is a melancholy book. ‘Tiere is a good deal of 
soulful and pregnant conversation, but everybody is always pe 
weary and, to say the truth, rather dreary, except the villain, 
he is too saturnine to be exactly cheerful company. 

Mr. Armytage’s Romanelli is not the only fictitious person in 
Italy who had a bad time. There were three girls whose di 
stories are | related by the Marchesa Colombi. 
One was named Nanna, and her story, from which the Marchesa’s 
two volumes take their title, is called “In the Rice-Fields.” 
Nanna went and worked in the rice-fields in order to earn money 
enough to buy silver pins to stick in her hair to show that she was 
marriageable. She got the pins; but she also caught a fever, 
in which all her hair came off, so that she could not wear them. 
She grew elderly, ugly, and cross, and made up her mind that no 
one would marry her. Some one did, after a long time; but he 
was @ widower, and they were both middle-aged, and she had no 
hair; so that, taking it altogether, it was not a brilliant affair. 
The next girl was named Rafaeila, and her story is called “Too 
Late.” She was educated in a convent, and horribly bored there. 
Then she had to go and nurse her mother, who had returned from 
America in something like the condition of She-who-must-be- 
obeyed after she stood in the Fire of Life, only alive. After some 
weary years of being nursed by Rafaella the mother died, and 
Rafaella fell in love with a boy. He was twonty-two, and she 
was thirty-three. She thought he was going to pro to her; 
parents of a little girl who had her pupil; so she went awa: 
and nursed her father, who copistunie a8 blind. The third 
ee a Her lover went away for twelve y and 

a famous lawyer, and carried on an intrigue with a 
Countess, until she ran away with somebody else. Then he 
went back to look for Rachel, and was mildly shocked to die- 
cover that “her gait was rather heavy and wmatronly, like her 
person.” So he took his hat and went, and she was left to 
a singly. The translation is rather awkward. 

t is asserted that the edition of The Buchholzes in Italy which 
Miss Powell has translated is the thirty-seventh. It would there- 
fore seem that Dr. Julius Stinde bas honour and, what is more, 
profit in his own country. This shows how amiable Germans 
are, and how cordially they appreciate native humour. To the 
foreign mind the humour is so very mild that it does little to en- 
liven an exceedingly commonplace account of most ordinary travel. 
It is probable that the translation reproduces the chief character- 
istics of the original with rare fidelity, 

Greedy of Gain is one of those si little books which 
reviewers come across occasionally, but for the existence of which 
neither they nor any one else can ly account, They 
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are very short, touching in their simplicity, and constructed with 
slavish adherence to well-worn precedents in respect of every 
character, every incident, and every conversation. The most 
striking feature in Greedy of Gain is the conduct of the hero, to 
whom, because the haughty, heartless, and beautiful patrician 
dame jilted him long ago, her respectable but enormously rich 
husband devises and bequeaths all his wealth when he discovers 
the lady’s faithlessness. He not only gladly accepts every half- 
penny that the old man had, although he has himself some 
4,000), a year to start with, but marries the illegitimate daughter 
who ‘was the skeleton in his old love's cupboard at the remote 
period of their engagement. Itis true that the said daughter owes 
nothing to her mother except a diamond ring of great value, but 
it is hardly decent that the jilted hero and his wife should enjoy 
everything that had once belonged to his fiancée and her mother, 
while that lady is a penniless outcast in “ wretched lodgings.” 

A Splendid Rally isa shilling story with a moral. ‘The moral 
is that young ladies should sometimes think of other things beside 
lawn-tennis. It is only fair that the moral should be harmless, 
because the peer with half a dozen miscellaneous and incompatible 
titles (the Earl of Broadmoor is not inappropriate in itself, but he 
is only called that twice), and his relations and friends are as 

and silly as the things they do are unnatural and ridiculous. 
When the earl (&c.)’s sister received an offer of marriage “ A smile 
of genuine amusement twinkled in the violet eyes,” and she said, 
My dear fellow, I’m awfully sorry it has come to this. I had no 
idea that you cared for me in this way. I thought we were Nan 
friends—chums if you like—but nothing more.” The 
beneath contempt, 


ARCADY.* 


is a sombre book, notwithstanding its title, which sug- 
gests a series of pictures such as Watteau and Fragonard 
drew, and which were as unlike the real peasant life of the last 
century as they were fantastically elegant. Between the painter's 
rustic lad arrayed in white satin shorts, with powdered hair 
and silver crook, with his rose-bedecked shepherdesses a Ja 
Pompadour, and the degraded, half-human, half-animal lout de- 
ascribed by Young in his Travels through France in 1788, there 
is little or nothing in common. Still, the French peasantry have 
retained, even into this prosaic century, a certain idealism and re- 
finement of manner which seems to have gone almost entirely out 
of the nature of our own people of the same class. It would be 
impossible for a George Eliot to confine the interest of a long 
novel to a mere delineation of peasant life in England—as Georges 
Sand has done in that famous series of works, La Petite Fadette, 
La Mare au Diable, and La Meuniére d’ Aquibelle—without the 
intervention of any element from upper and middle-class life. The 
writer would have little or no material of the same interest to 
work upon. Those delightful descriptions of village life which 
some fifty years ago rendered the name of Miss Mitford so popular 
would not, to use the expression, “go down” now at all. They 
would be deemed untrue to nature, and the author’s gentle pathos 
merely provoke a smile of incredulous derision. We know too 
much about the reality—the sad reality—of English rustic life, 
and nobody is more thoroughly aware of this fact than Mr. 
Jessopp, who skilfully avoids sentiment, and confines himself to 
prose and matter of fact. 
' If ‘we wish thoroughly to understand the problems offered for 
solution by Mr. Jessopp in his Arcady,we must go back beyond the 
period of the Reformation. Before the Reformation, Norfolk was 
essentially a religious county. Countless pilgrims annually passed 
through its roads and lanes on their way to Walsingham, or to 
the Holy Rood at Bromholm, or to the shrine of Our Lady the Red 
at Lynn. When the Reformation decreed the closing of the great 
igious houses and the suppression of all outward signs of the 
ancient faith, the people, and notably so the ntry of Norfolk, 
rose en masse, and, according to the latest evidence obtained from 
the State papers of the time of Henry VIII., fought like heroes 
for their despoiled shrines and images, yielding only to force, after 
prolonged and fierce resistance. Then they seem to have settled 
into a kind of dull stupor, refusing to be comforted. De- 


' ‘prived of their priests, their wayside chapels, monasteries, friars, 


rosaries, images, and shrines, for a long time they resented all 

ious interference, refusing sturdily to have anything whatever 
to do with the Established Church. The long reign of Elizabeth 
‘passed, and ‘still they sullenly resisted, remaining, however, with- 
‘out any fixed form of creed until such time as the Puritans and 
Dissenters came to their spiritual rescue. But by this time their 
old- traditions had died out, although even now many linger among 
them, and to-this day some few go once a year to taste of the holy 
‘waters of Walsingham, and a vague memory of the surpassing 

ifieence of “ this second Temple of Solomon ” exists. 

t would be impossible here to trace the history of the Norfolk 
peasantry through ‘the troubled days of Cromwell down to the 
elose of the last century. Suffice to say, that almost all their primi- 
tive idealism had been destroyed. They were now become a mere 
species of domestic animal, with the vaguest notions of religion; 
for the clergy of ‘the Church of England, with few exceptions, did 
not do their duty by them, and it is much to be feared that witch- 
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craft was far more firmly believed in by the rural population of 
the Eastern counties than the Bible, which very few of them up 
to thirty years ago could read. Witchcraft took the place of the 
monkish legends even in Elizabeth’s time, and still endures to a 
degree which few would believe who have not studied the matter 
closely. Mr. Jessopp gives some very curious examples of actual 
faith in this preposterous superstition ; and only last year we 
actually saw, in a barn near Sennow, in West Norfolk, a number 
of curious-looking mummies suspended to the roof. These were 
the bodies of bewitched calves, strung up to keep off future dia- 
bolical intrigues in the cattle-yard. And who that is acquainted 
with Norfolk can ignore the awful presence of the Blackdog of 
Lynn, whose headless form struts noiselessly along the lanes and 
high roads at twilight or when storms are high, and always with 
mischievous intent, either to announce death or the oncoming of 
other dread evils ? 
Mr. Jessopp’s book, written with singular earnestness of pur- 
pose, affords us a clear insight into the actual material con- 
dition of the Norfolk peasaat, although it fails to give as much 
information concerning the real character of the people in whose 
welfare he is so a interested. The Norfolk rustic, as a 
rule, is a man of fine build, tall and muscular. His aquiline 
features indicate a Norman origin, but sometimes these are 
animated by such vivacious black eyes, as to lead one to im- 
agine that the Roman soldiers, the ruined mounds of whose en- 
campments are still existing, stayed behind in East Anglia and 
never returned to Italy, becoming (as is known to have been the 
case in Yorkshire) the forefathers of this fine race. It is of no 
use disguising the fact, their condition has been—isstill frequently 
disgraceful. Under-paid, over-worked, and miserably housed, they 
trail out their long lives; for, as a rule, unless carried off by 
accident or fever, they are a healthy people who live to an extreme 
old age. They rise before dawn both in winter and summer, to 
toil all day long, and then return to their homes, which in most 
cases are scarcely fit to live in. Externally, their cottages often 
present a pleasing picture, especially those which are still thatched 
in the ancient fashion, and whose facade is thickly overgrown with 
roses and other climbers. The little parlour, too, which serves for 
kitchen and sitting-room, is generally neat, and not unfrequently 
embellished with quaint and sometimes very antique furniture. 
The sanded floor, the tall old clock, the curious bureau, the oak 
chests and chairs, and the stray pieces of china which decorate the 
mantel-shelf, intermingled with highly polished brass candlesticks 
and snuffers and trays, form a pleasant picture enough from which 
the casual observer is apt to arrive at wrong conclusions. This 
Dutch-like interior apparently indicates plenty and comfort. But 
the reverse of the picture is often J readfal. In nine cases 
out of ten these cottages are damp and badly drained. The 
owner is perhaps a married man with eight or nine children, 
and in the vast majority of cases there are not more than 
two bedrooms—and in many cases only one—to accommodate 
them all. Here the entire family are huddled together like pigs 
ina sty. Efforts are being made to improve the dwellings, but 
slowly, and at least two-thirds remain ina most unsatisfactory 
condition. In former times—some three generations back—before 
“larning” came into fashion, the “Swain of Arcady” suffered 
physically much more and intellectually much less than he does 
now. Mr. Jessopp tells us in his interesting chapter, “ The Arcady 
of our Grandfathers,” of how the farmer in those “gude auld 
times” thought nothing of whipping his men and boys until they 
were raw, frequently in sheer caprics and ill-humour. There 
was no redress. It was the acknowledged fashion of the time. 
Paternal authority was usually enforced with the whip. The 
schoolmaster was the terror of the neighbourhood, distinguished 
alike for his ignorance and cruelty, The squire and the farmer 
looked upon their labourers as slaves, created to do their bidding, 
and the more ignorant they were the better. The magistrates 
always sided with the whipper, and never with the whipped, 
But for all this, Hodge, who was a very serf in heart and habit, 
took things as they came, and in his way had his fun according 
to his dull sense thereof. He rarely, if ever, tasted gin or any 
kind of spirit, but he got plenty of beer and cider, especially 
during harvest-time. And then, again, eock-fighting was a popular 
form of amusement, and so up to the beginning of the present 
century was bull-baiting, and Hodge loved both dearly. did 
not know how to read or write. His intelligence was conse- 
quently extremely limited, and he had a sort of vague idea that 
whatever the “gentle folks” did to him’ was right. They owned 
him, and had a right to treat him as they thought fit. Usually 
the “gentle folks” were roughly generous. The county houses 
were then mostly yh a up with great state and well fi during 
many months of the year, and, although my lady and the 
squire’s wife and daughters hardly ever visited the cottagers, 
whenever Hodge or any of his tamily came up to: the hall, 
they rarely went away empty-handed. It is true that at the 
present moment much more is being done for the peasantry by 
the gentry than our immediate forefuthers ever dreamt of doing. 
Still there remains the fact that Hodge now knows his true posi- 
tion. There is no longer any illusion ay and there has risen 
in his heart out of this knowledge a hatred for those in a higher 
sphere than himself, Thirty years since, when @ fine carri 
with footmen in livery passed through the country lanes, 
peasants were apt to leave off their work for a moment—their 
turnip-picking or their corn-sowing—and look with curious admi- 
ration at my lord’s or my = brougham as it rolled along 
between the hedgerows. Mr. Jessopp tells us that it is quite the 
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= 
contrary now —that the sight of a carriage fills them with 
hatred :— 
. “ Thet du Hull- me @: thet du!” said a scowling hedger to a 
nd of mine a rs A pe two ia He was following with his fiery eye the 
carriage of Lady S——, who with a friend had just driven by. “ What 
puts you out, David ?”’ said the other. ** What? Whoi, hayw thet should 
tyake tew men and tew harses to cyart they tew women abaywt.” The brutal 
coarseness of the fellow was all the more shocking because the lady who 
had just passed had been, and is, and always will be, emphatically a 
generous friend of the poor, and was proverbial for her delicate tact and 
gracious courtesy. 


_In few parts of the country do the try trouble the 
Church Established, except for matrimonial and burial purposes. 
They generally have their children christened, but not always, 
sometimes dispensing with the ceremony altogether. As a rule, 

are Dissenters, and not unfrequently members of the most 
singular developments of “ rant.” 


The t defect of Mr. Jessopp’s book is the persistent manner 
in which he contradicts himself. In his chapter on “ Peasant 
Homes in Arcady” he gives us gloomy insights into the pitiable 
condition of the houses of our rustics, where the landlords have 
not done something to improve them :— 


If [says he] you want to sce what somebody has called man-sties, you 
may them there. The squalor is different from that which the town 
slums present, These poor cottagers cannot keep out the breath of Heaven 
however much they may try; they have no temptation to hide their refuse 
under the bed; they have only to open the door and-empty the pail. As 
for the “ filthy pieces of carpet matting ” which seemed to shock Dr. Talbot 
so much, a man would have a perfect genius for upholstery who could find 
place for matting in a room nine feet square and seven feet high, with six 
people sleeping in it. Except where the thatched roof is still to be found, 
it is seldom that you meet with that horrible abundance of vermin which 
makes the town slum so sickening to visit. 


In the chapter “A Voice from the Wilderness,” delivered as a 
lecture at Toynbee Hall, he paints a very different picture, 
obvious] wishing the townspeople to have a better idea of 
country life than he himself has at heart, 


DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS.* 


may be very necessary for the public to have biographies, 

. memoirs, and sketches of distinguished Anglo-Indians, But 
‘we cannot say that this work fills a vacuum or creates a new de- 
in literature. It is difficult to say on what plan the 

author has proceeded. Out of thirty names two-thirds are dead. 
Of the remaining, some will doubtless be heard of again; but 
why they were selected for niches in Colonel Laurie's private 
gallery, why some very distinguished personages have been ex- 
cluded, and whether those left out have not more reason to be 
thankful than those who are admitted, are questions likely to 
disturb and perplex the Anglo-Indian mind. Then Colonel 
Laurie’s narrative is often disjointed and piecemeal. He pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree what the French term esprit d’escalier. 
Most of the sketches were published twelve years ago; and, 
though he tells us that in this new edition the biographies have 
been corrected, amplified, and even doubled, they always appear 
to lack something or other. Several of the appendices could 
easily have been incorporated into the original text, if indeed they 
were worth republication at all. The profusion of tags, the 
hackneyed quotations, the discursive allusions, the introduction 
of sages who years ago said or remarked something or other 
wholly foreign to the matter in hand, the post-prandial oratory of 
good-natured speakers who probably would wish their utter- 
ances consigned to oblivion, serve only to distract and irritate. 
Colonel Laurie, who has been an Inspector of Schools in Burma, 
and who has some acquaintance with the classics, should have 
remembered the warning of Horace against lugging in the Rhine 
or the rainbow on all occasions, It is perhaps fortunate that 
Latin has not yet been made a part of the curriculum in Pegu, or 
young: Burmese would have been led to think that heroam was 
the correct accusative of heros. A well-known ode of Horace 
should have taught Colonel Laurie better. But bad grammar is 
not nearly so annoying as the perpetual parade of half-digested 
scraps of literature. A proclamation issued by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Agra suggests Johnson and Savage. The late Colonel 
Sykes is credited with a quotation from Seneca; and the infancy 
of a gallant general officer suggests the seven ages of Shakspeare. 
Colonel Laurie ought surely to have termed him. “ our immortal 
bard.” In some vague way Mauritius is, like Ireland, “to rise 
from the sea and get nearer to the sun,” because the orator Grattan 
icted this of his own country, which he would hardly have 

e had he lived in these days, That “death is a fearful thing,” 
and that Claudio gave utterance to some very forcible lines on 
dying and going we know not where, may be perfectly correct ; 
but what bas this to do with the late Sir John Kaye more than 
with any other deceased Anglo-Indian? And then we have 
Moore on Sheridan, Scott on Kemble, Salvator Rosa and Cuyp, 
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Lord Clarendon and his Essay on Peace, panting Time toiling 
after Sir Richard Temple—as well it might when that distin- 
ished administrator tired out three horses in a morning’s ride— 
osalind and Jacques, the remarkable nose of the late Sir Charles 
Napier, Mr. Hyde Clarke and Dryden, and a lament for the late 
Lieutenant Crump of the Madras Artillery, who rendered im- 
ear services at Benares and fell in the gallant discharge of 

is duty at Lucknow. We shall make the author a present of 
one of those familiar quotations in which he takes such keen 
delight, and ask guid pt ad Iphicli boves? What has all this 
farrago to do with the biographies of men who in most instances 
have done good service, and who certainly have no claim to be 
made rather ridiculous? ‘Nor is the author always accurate in 
description or illustration. His miscellaneous and diversified 
reading should have taught him better history and ethnology than 
to describe the Shah of Persia as “the descendant of Oyrus and 
Darius.” Prinsep’s Ghaut, which is correctly described as erected 
to the memory of James Prinsep, one of five remarkable brothers, 
is not between “ Fort William and Baboo Ghaut,” as any recent 
guide-book would have told the author. It is below the Fort and 
nearer to Kidderpore and Cooley Bazaar. The original of Captain 
Savage in Peter Simple was not any Captain Ker. We have always 
understood that Marryat intended this portrait forthe late Lord 
Dundonald, under whom as Cochrane that author had served in 
early days. The swingirg feast of the Hindus is usually known as the 
Charak or Churruck Puja, and not the Cheddul. The first toleeregh 
line in India, laid down by Sir W. O. Shaughnessy, now Sir W. 
Brooke, extended from Calcutta to Saugor Island, and not only to 
Kedgeree. We agree, however, in the opinion advanced at 
225, that Richard Brinsley Sheridan, “ with all his oplendid 
powers,” could never have governed the Punjab, and we may 
even go so far as to say that no human being, Anglo-Indian or 
other, ever thought that he could. Why cannot Colonel Laurie, 
who is fond of reading, has some leisure, and has really done 
very fair work in Burma and elsewhere, write about civil and 
military officers of distinction in a manly, straightforward, and 
simple style, without comparisons and purple patches ? 

ow and then we have a sketch or two which, in the absence of 

a regular biography, may be read with some satisfaction, A most 
excellent photograph of Sir John Kaye adorns the title-page, and 
in what is written about an ex-artilleryman, an experienced 
eae secretary, and a distinguished writer we generally agree. 

aye’s arrival in India by a mere misprint is entered as 1783, 
which would have made him more than one hundred years old when 
he died in 1876. The correct date, we apprehend, must be 1333. 
He never saw much service except on parade and practice- 
ground at Dum Dum, not indeed from any unwillingness: of -his 
own, but because his battery was not selected for either the Afghan 
expedition of 1838 or the campaign of retribution of 1842, .But 
he acquired that knowledge of military affairs and that insight into 
Anglo-Indian social life which give point and effect to his essays 
and his histories. Even when we differ from him in his estimate 
of some great men, of their policy, and of its effects on native 
feeling and interests, we must admit Kaye's powers as a writer, 
Sometimes accused of extray he has never committed the 
unpardonable sin of being dull and dry. Colonel Laurie truly 
says that we owe to him the foundation of the Calcutta Review, a 
quarterly journal which, after periods of alternate elevation and 
depression, has for forty-three years never failed to give its four 
yearly instalments of articles, light, heavy, accurate, scientific, 
tedious, or amusing, and still maintains its place as the foremost 
periodical in India; while others, the Bombay Quarterly, the 
Benares Magazine, the Oriental, have away after a brief 
existence. On the other hand, the sketch of the late Sir B, Frere 
had better have been left out altosether. It is only three 
in length, and beyond a correct statement of the offices filled b 
Frere, from the Assistantship at Poona to that of Governor 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cupe, we get little information ex- 
cept that in manner he was genial, and that he very nearly did 
something to help the author himself. Sir Bartle Frere’s life 
is, we are glad to think, under preparation by a member of 
his family. Next to the Lawrences and Outram, there is no 
one who has dared and done so much; and though Frere never 
secured the Vice-royalty, which was probably the object of 
his ambition, his experiences and services outside India are more 
varied and extensive than those of Metcalfe, Elphinstone, and 
Munro. In paper warfare Frere was a most formidable oppo- 
nent. Polished in speech and manner, he could in action be as 
hard as steel. And those who have heard him speak in Council or 
on the platform may feel warranted in holding the — that, 
had Frere secured a seat in Parliament, his career there would 
have been a signal exception to that of most Anglo-Indian 
members. By the way, Colonel Laurie selects as an example of 
what he terms the “ Anglo-Indian in Parliament,” a gentleman 
who made a very good fight for a small borough at the general 
election of 1874, and who failed to get in by a small number of 
votes, On this sort of assumption we see no reason why a Parsi 
gentleman and a Bengali Baboo should not write M.P. after their 
names, The next best sketches in the volume are perhaps those 
of the late Sir Arthur Phayre, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and Sir 
William Andrew, recently deceased. About Sir Charles 
es we learn little more than what is to be found in Lord 
Macaulay’s Life. Some scraps of aporting literature preserve 
names renowned on the Meerut or Calcutta racecourses, in the 
jungles of Central India, and the pages of defunct Sporting Reviews, 
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But if we are to have another most interesting volume of 
sketches, as is hinted in the preface, we trust that Oolonel 
Laurie will look to his facts, amend his style, and forswear quota- 
tions even from Johnson and Burke, 


COOKERY BOOKS.* 


D*; STRAUSS has not done ill in reprinting with additions 
the mixed book of cookery and of reminiscences which he 
published a year or two ago, and of which we were able to speak 
very well. He or his publishers have indeed a little strained 
matters by ascribing to us categorically a statement as to its 
merits, which we made with certain reservations. This is no v 
‘great thing; but, to tell the truth, it is only too common a tric 
of the trade, and should be riven up. The author has adopted a 
Sein which we made about a certain cup, has added an 
‘Index, and has subjoined to his book a not s appendix of, in 
some cases desirable, and in almost all curious, receipts and 
directions, There is a prescription for Violet Vinegar, which we 
shall certainly try. But the greatest curiosities are to be found 
‘in a vew section of out-of-the-way foreign dishes—some of 
which, indeed, we think we should like less on china than on 
paper, but almost all of which are distinctly interesting and 
eccentric. The mere names of Ozy Borch, Paprikan, Gulacz, are 
awful and terror-striking; and the more intelligible ones, such as 
Eel-and- soup, are not less terrible for being less ignote. Czy 
Borch, which in this particular form is said to owe its invention 
to no less a person than Alexander Herzen of the Kolokol, is of 
wonderful complexity, apparently requiring a dozen different ope- 
zations to cook the various ingredients, and comprising in those 
ingredients stock, beetroot, cabbage, and half the other vegetables 
in the garden, a capon, two idges, two ducklings, a dozen 
fieldfares, sausage meat, biscuit, and clotted cream. Paprikan 
appears to be a kind of stewed or braised veal, with chickens, 
pigeons, and other pretty little tiny kickshaws, added pretty much 
volonié. Gulacz is fried beef, with shallots, m ms, and 
bacon. As for eel-and-pear soup, it seems to be a sort of hotch- 
potch, with these two fantastically chosen opsonia added. But 


these rather barbaric products of the culinary imagination of 
-Germans, Magyars, and Slavs are introduced merely as specimens 


of the author's curious catholicity and catholic curiosity in foods, 
Dr. Strauss is not always recommending strange flesh of this kind 
though he evidently has no objection to it, and gives a careful 
receipt for that friend of our youth and deception of visitors to 
one of the South Kensington Exhibitions, birds-nest _—- There 
is a suspicious quantity of Madeira in this latter. ith good 
stock and adeira you might probably make something 
turtly out of an indiarubber door-mat. 

Major L——’s Pytchley cookery-book was a good book in its 
way, though it fell in too much with the weakness of unimagina- 


tive people for cut-and-dried menus. He has followed it up now 


‘with a breakfast, luncheon, and supper book of the same class. 


The breakfasts are on a rather Gargantuan scale for any one but 


‘an undergraduate or a sportsman in full occupation ; but the Major 
ives a second list for ladies and “men of sedentary habits.” 
ese inferior sexes may be aghast to be told that “all meat will 
‘be excluded ” from their bills of fare; but they may be reassured by 
hearing that the Major does not call broiled chicken, or pheasant, 
or sausages, or kidneys, or any form of ham or bacon, or game 
pies, or brawn, meat. And the ladies and sedentary men may not 
—— have broiled pheasant and ham, but croquettes and fish before 
an au gratin after. So they will certainly be rash to 
a e. The luncheons are fair, and there are good wrinkles 
race-hampers, hunting-luncheons, and so forth. But Major 
L— is wrong in saying that sandwiches necessarily getdry. By 
the simple process of wrapping them in linen before putting them 
into the case, they will keep as fresh as when — made, 
and indeed, if properly packed, without it. The suppers are 
not a original ; but to be original in a ball supper would have 
taxed Vatel himself. But this preliminary part, though it will 
‘be welcome to the unimaginatives above referred to, is by far the 
least really important ; the last half of the book, containing the 
Teceipts thereupon, isthe part. Sometimes the author nods, as he 
did before. To boil a new-laid egg four minutes and a half (unless 
“it is an ostrich’s egg) is certainly to -_ it. Again, to say that 
a on the top (flat) shell is “ exceedingly provincial 
and absolutely wrong” is exceedingly cockneyfied, and far from 
‘absolutely right. The thing is one partly of mere fashion (which 
has in the last generation veered more than once) and partly of 
individual taste, some people liking a great deal of salt water, some 
dittle or none. In the receipts there is nothing very new, nor was 
it to be expected ; but they are all good. 
The Handy Dictionary of Cookery is a book of a simpler and 


- leas ambitious character, but not destitute of merit. The general 


observations at the beginning would be excellent if it were ever 


* Dishes and Drinks. By Dr. Strauss (“ An Old Bohemian”). London: 
Ward & Downey. 1887. 

1887. 

The He i E 

e ‘cookery. By Mary Everard. London 


Five o’Clock Tea, London : Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1887. 
The Apple Tree Annual, 1887. Lonéon: Glendinning. 


ible to cooks to attend to general observations, and 
Detaihest & volume what may be called the method is good. 
Nor are the receipts themselves by any means merely of the roast 
mutton and apple-pudding kind. As compared with the ordinary 
English cookery-book the volume approaches nearer to the American 
type by giving a large number of receipts for sweets, fancy bread, 
poy &c., but more serious matters are not neglected, There 
are, however, one or two curious slips or oversights. On page 119 
we are told that “a glass of Maraschino wine may be added. 
What on earth is Maraschino wine? A worse fault is, that in 
the two receipts given under the head of “ Artichokes” the 
Jerusalem variety (which ought not to be called simply “ arti- 
chokes ” at all) is referred to, but not by name, while the true or 
lobe artichoke, which is as superior to its sunflower namesake, 
But not relation (itself a very thing in its way), as salmon to 
halibut, is nowhere mentioned in the book, This, however, is a 
fault rather of omission than of commission, and we can, on the 
whole, recommend the volume to the unambitious. 

On fiveocloquera trés bien, whether 4 neuf heures or otherwhen, 
chez the author of Savouries and Sweets and Breakfast Dishes, who 
has continued her modest anonymity in a third little volume. We 
must noi be sup to express approval of the system of making 
tea a heavy meal, for, to tell the truth, we hold it, unless luncheon 
has been missed, a very bad system indeed. But if people will 
commit crimes, they may as well commit them elegantly and 
voluptuously. The arrangement of these receipts into numbered 
clauses, as thus :— 

3. Let it boil up. 
6. Half fill the cups— 
irritates us, as we have before remarked. But the receipts them- 
selves are in many cases good, and could be used for less criminal 
meals, The suggestion to alternate white and brown bread in 
poe of bread and butter might be extended to black, for rye- 
ad ¢artines areexcellent. “ Blitzkuchen” (which should clearly 
be eaten only in donnerwetter) sounds well, and there are varieties 
of cake enough to satisfy a Yankee. A more interesting feature is 
the succeeding variety of complicated sandwiches now in fashion, 
sandwiches with which, though they might not have pleased Dr. 
Folliott, we are bound to say that, in spite of that great authority, 


‘an elegant supper might be given. The only objection that we 


know is that the utmost art could hardly prevent some of them, 
such as lobster mayonnaise, tomato-and-sardine, and one or two 
others, from being either messy, or else provided with a mere 
suspicion of middle term. In recommending dried salmon sand- 
wiches, it might have been remarked that Swedish lax makes a 
most admirable sandwich of the kind with the minimum of trouble 
and preparation, as well as at the shortest notice. The Indian 
ham sandwiches are old friends and excellent, but it might 
not be superfluous to observe that all kinds of Chutnee—and 
there are many—will not answer equally well. The vi _~" 
chutnees and those containing solid chunks of mango or other fruit 
are equally to be avoided. ‘The cups are good, but sometimes 
err in the direction of complexity. ‘To put, for instance, brandy, 
curagoa, ginger cordial, and sherry into cider cup is to run the 
chance of a headache for not a few of the probable drinkers. 
Equal quantities of brandy and good brown sherry are quite 
enough. Also borage is better than cucumber for cider, and 
cucumber better than borage for claret. 

The Apple Tree Annual is a rather amusing little book, devoted 
not so much to general laudations of vegetarianism or to particular 
advertisement of a particular vegetarian restaurant as to a short 
exposé of vegetarian cookery. ‘The receipts seem practical, and 
are doubtless in many cases not nasty, though we cannot help 
being rather diverted, wicked carnivora that we are, at the lavi 
use of butter, milk, and eggs. The vegetable soups are well treated ; 
but surely it is a proof ot weakness to call a mixture of onions, 
carrots, butter, leeks, turnips, and potatves, “ Irish Stew”! Are 
vegetarians such feeble folk that they must have a name onepesting 
forbidden delights? Surely he would be an odd moralist who sho 
recommend virtue by giving its practices the names of vice. There is 
a suggestion for cooking green peas without ~ water, which 
might not be bad, and we do not doubt that excellent mayonnaise 
may be made with butter instead of oil, though the substitution 
seems rather flying in the face of vegetarianism. As for 
principles, the little pamphlet is too good-humoured to quarrel 
wi 


THE VOLCANO UNDER THE CITY.* 


[HE Volcano under the City sounds like the title of a shilling 
dreadful, and one expects to find the date 1895 on the title- 
, and to find inside some new political Battle ot Dorking. It 


| is, however, nothing of the kind, but an account Ly an eye-witness 


a in the American Civil War which does not 
in Messrs. Scribner’s series of Oampaigns. The subject of the 
anonymous “ Volunteer Special ” is the tive days of murder, arson, 
and robbery commonly called the New York Draft Riots of 1863. 
As the title under which he has chosen to write shows the author 
took a part in the suppression of the outbreak, and as he never 
speaks of his own personal doings, bis modest reticence inclines us 
to believe that it was probably an active one. His book contai 
however, a great deal whica is not, and cannot, be person 


* The Volcano under the Cily. By a Volunteer Special. New York: 


’ Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1887. 
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boca. The riots were so extensive and so straggling that 


no single man could possibly see all, or even the greater part, of 
them. The “ Volunteer Special ” bas, therefore, been compelled to 
They are not very a ant, for,as may we sup ‘ 
tool octet New York police were too , Bon fighting while the 
riots were in progress to find time for sending in reports. When 
order was restored, something of the feeling expressed in the 
Spanish proverbial saying that it is rude to talk of ropes 
in the house of a man who has been hanged prevailed among 
New Yorkers. They were ashamed that the biggest city in 
the model Republic should have been the scene of one of 
the most brutal of all riots, and so they agreed tacitly not 
to stir the matter further. The “ Volunteer. Special” has, how- 
ever, hunted his subject up carefully; and, if his narrative is 
a little confused, it must be remembered that he has to write 
about a very confused business. His style is at times turgid, but 
his narrative is lively. Patriotism being a virtue of which we 
tly approve, we have no objection to the pleasing fiction, 
much insisted on by the author, that the riots were a forei 
affair, or,as he puts it in strong a hellish raid from 
European slums. He openly lays down the rule that foreigners 
who come to the United States and behave properly are Ameri- 
cans, while foreigners who come and behave + are still 
foreigners. The belief that an American cannot possibly be guilt; 
of an anarchical riot no doubt encourages the authorities to 
the heads of disturbers of order, and so works for the general 
good. The essential, after all, is to suppress your rioter, and not 
toassign him to the proper nationality. 

Few outbreaks of disorder have been more brutal than the 
Draft Riots of July 1863. At that date every organized regiment 
in the State had been drawn off to reinforce the army of General 
Meade at pas The draft, or conscription, which had 
been decided on by Mr. Lincoln’s Administration, after a good 
deal of hesitation, was to be carried out in the week be- 
ginning on Monday, the 13th of July. On Saturday the Daily 

une and other papers were cocksure there would be no 
trouble. By Monday night arson and murder had n on 
a great scale, and they went on till Friday. In that interval 
damage for which the city of New York had to pay 2,500,000 
dollars was done, and there was a great loss of life. The exact 
figure was never known, but independent calculations agree 
in estimating the number of rioters shot down or brained by the 
locust clubs of the New York police at no less than 1,200, No 
estimate seems to have been made of the loss of life among the 
lice and troops nor of the number of persons, mostly blacks, mur- 
by the mob. The details of such a business are, of course, hard 
togive. Fighting, always more or less of the same character, went 
on over great part of the city. Asthe “draft” had been made the 
pretext for the riot, the negroes, who were supposed to be the 
cause of the war, were a special object of mob fury. Numbers of 
them were beaten and murdered. In some cases they were tor- 
tured with a refinemert of ferocity not unworthy of Apache or 
Navajo braves. In reality the riots were merely anarchical. The 
draft and the veg vend of the war were pretexts. The actual 
beginning of the disorder was the work of a fire brigade known, 
justly as it would seem, as the Black Joke, which had a quarrel 
with the police on its own account, but the rabble soon took 
to mere plunder and murder. The conduct of the police authori- 
ties seems to have been admirable. Mr, Kennedy, the Super- 
intendent, was caught by the mob at the very beginning and 
badly beaten, He would have been murdered but for the prompt 
courage of a few orderly citizens, who saved him by hard fight- 
His was taken by Mr. Acton, the President of the 


Board of Police Commissioners, whose conduct is eminently | 


worthy of imitation by all officials in a similer position. He 
neither slept nor took his clothes off from Monday morning till 
Friday night, nor did he leave the telegraph-room at headquarters 
except to inspect the posts. When “ cowardly compromisers ” came 
and asked whether he thought the law would justify his proceed- 
ings, he answered that he meant to put the riot down, inquire 
‘into the technicalities of the law afterwards. His men were 
thoroughly worthy of him. The whole New York force was only 
a little over 2,500 men; but it made head splendidly till soldiers, 
militia, and a naval bri could be brought to help in restorin 
order. The locust clubs of the police seem to have dreadfi 
execution, One doctor reported five-and-twenty killed at a 
single street corner by these ugly instruments. One of the most 
dramatic events of the week was the burning of a large number 
of the rioters in an armoury at the corner of Second Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street. The mob had broken into the place, 
and were seizing the arms, when a detachment of police came up, 
and formed in a lane outside the door. The rioters in the lower 
story came suasing ous when summoned laden with booty, and 
-were mercilessly clubbed down. Before leaving, some of these 
~wretches, not knowing or not caring to remember that the u 
‘stories were full of their own comrades, had fired the building. 
‘By a very complete piece of retributive justice, these criminals 
were cut off by the flames, and a great, though uncertain, number 
gies. Hundreds more had to be swept down by rifles and 
‘howitzers before order was re-established. 

The “Volunteer Special” writes with a direct contempo 
object. He points out forcibly that the very same elements which 
oe the Draft Riots exist to-day in even greater force in New 

ork, and that the State is less well armed to deal with them. 


His warning is by recent experience at Chicago, and 


may be taken to heart nearer home than New York. The moral 
of his book is very properly in the last sentence, and is of universal 
application :—“ Weakness, timidity, or time-serving compli 
with lawlessness in any form provokes attack ; sturdy insistance 
on order and ready strength are the only safety.” Hear the 
“ Volunteer Special.” 


MINOR POETS.” 


ARIOUS is the singing of the bards whose works are indi- 
cated below, but diversity is chiefly a diversity of 
dulness. They almost all possess the merit of a brief tediousness, 
Slight is the song and thin the printed tome. Mr. J. W. Gilbart- 
Smith, indeed, cannot be accused of stinted effort. His five 
books of song, magnificently called “ Five Epochs of Intellectual 
Energy,” glorify platitude with unabashed complacency. The 
poet pours forth his little nothings, in most unlyrical metre, with 
a laboured verbosity that only serves to accentuate his original 
sin of sterility. Krom the pretentious notes and affected inscrip- 
tion to Serbeliont Mr. Gilbart-Smith appears to be a disciple of 
Wordsworth ; from his verse itis clear he has assimilated some 
of the vices of that irritating genius—his pomposity, his prosi- 
ness, and his passion for utilizing the universe as a conventicle. 
The blue serene mirrored by Como’s — is a pretty sound- 
ing-board for Mr. Gilbart-Smith’s empty iscourse. With what 
oracular pomp the poet is delivered of the burden of the common-* 
place let “ A Song of Contrast” declare :— 
There is in toil an honest nobleness, 
The greater since it is no prince’s gift, 
But rather in itself hath power to bless, 
Cheer, soothe, inspirit, dignify, impress, 
The princeliness that profits by its thrift. 
Less feeling for than feeling with each lot, 
Wise statesmen energize broad sympathies, 
And learn—by the advantages beyot 
Of wealth, and intellect, and station—what 
The million feel who are not born to these. 

There is truer lyrical impulse in the fugitive pieces that com- 

ise Mr. Turner's Errata, though we seek in vain for the 
qualities of song suggested by the title, the “ wandering voice” 
and undisciplined rapture of the inspired lyrist. Perhaps this is a 
misreading, and it is the mistakes of a li'e that form the poet's 
theme. ‘There is a well-sustained undertone of pathos in “M 
Dead Bird,” a tremulous dallying with grief, in which the strife 
of deep feeling with the scorn of conventional expressions of 
sympathy is successfully presented. Mr. Turner is anything but 
a deft versifier. Some of his stanzas are terribly rough; his play 
of fancy—e.g. in “ Sweet Scent "—is heavy, and his imagery ina 
and diffase. When he wrote of “the gay Comte,” meaning “ t 

y Count,” he little thought that the serious Positivist might 

Mr. Raffalovich is neither so graceful nor so natural in his last 
volume as we have known him in previous poems. These sonnets 
and songs abound in pretty conceits, quaint similitudes, fantastic 
touches, and antithetical smartness. Their cleverness is incon- 
testable ; it is only when read in sequence that we find them cloy, 
losing the first fine piquancy in the reiterated flavour of frequent 
tastings. We admire the ingenuity of the sonnet-sequence, “ The 
World well Lost,” particularly the fourth, with the epigrammatic 
close, “ Our lives are wired like our enias,” but long ere these 
“ tuneful lenitives of pain ” are en we feel how ill-assorted are 
the passion and wo! — the lover with the artifice of nicel 
balanced antithesis, Here, however, is a sonnet that may 
detached from its fellows without estrangement, and it is a fair 
specimen of the poet's artistry :— 

You with the eyes that never have said No, 
I with the eyes that never ask for Yes ; 
Where in the world shvuld such strange lovers go, 
Whose world of love has such strange silences ? 
I with my heart, what have I done, I say ? 
You with your heart, what should you do, you ask ? 
Where in the year shall we two find the day 
1 air ike 
Without a om within it, perilous, m 
The master of the garden of the world ? 
Or out at sea, alone with storms and us, 
Shall it be Night for safety made obscure, 
Deep like the grave, and it blesséd-sure ? 
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ven as the poet of gaslight and gardenias, of fans and flowers, 

irtation, and all that, Mr. Raffalovich shows a good deal of happy 
dexterity, and in “ Mrs. Churson,” despite some desperate rhyming 
and bald lapses, is a bright and incisive delineator of love and 
flirtation. In a kind of epilogue to this entertaining study the poet 
of society neatly observes— 

True love, of course, is searcely in society, 

Unless in fancy dress, and masked like one of us. 
In this there is more of shrewd observation than poetic insight ; 
and it might well form the motto or keynote to the volume. 

Mr. Ebenezer Black’s best work is written in what must be 
called, in these days of revived nationalities, the Scottish lan- 
guage. Remembering how Charles Lamb fared when he presumed 

praise Burns in the company of Scotchmen, a cautious diffidence 
should the Southron who finds merit in modern Scottish 

. Far be it from us to measure Mr. Black's lyrics by the 
national standaré of Burns. With no great emotional range, they 
have much of the charm of old balladry, without being imitative. 
They are simple, spirited, natural, and “ being natural, naturally 
ease.” With rare discretion Mr. Black avoids the favourite 
Stanza of Burns, but the freer metres of his choice are handled 
with skill and distinction. 
~ Sonnets on Nature and Science and Sonnets Round the Coast 
are among the strangest products of this sonneteering age. Mr. 
cid the circuwnavigating Murray, has a precedent for his 
topographies. Mr. Jefferson is without example or excuse, except 
his own plea, “I cannot choose but sing!” pleading the love of 
nature and the beauty of the world. It is the manner, not the 
matter, of his singing that is deplorable. “The Amceba,” “The 
Luminiferous Ether,” “Carboniferous Stores,” and other noble 
themes suffer a woful change by transference from the language 
of scientific text-books. The last-named sonnet has this impressive 
opening :— 
The Amazonian forests give to man 
Some faint idea of the growth of green, 
. Which in the Carboniferous age was seen 
By labyrinthodonts. 
While Professor Huxley is exalted in the majesty of an acrostic, 
“the Great First Cause” plays a mean and abashed part in these 
sonnets. Of course there is no reason why the poet should not 
dignify scientific research. Poetry and Science may one day wed, 
but with Mr, Jefferson as priest we cannot bless the union. Mr. 
Rawnsley’s little book of two hundred sonnets save five is a 
pleasant companion for the tourist, Though description is naturally 
prominent in the author's comprehensive scheme of survey, the 
poetic treatment is judiciously varied by the retr tive fancy 
ted by local legend, history, and archwology. The influence 
of Wordsworth is perceptible in these thoughtful and scholarly 
sonnets, but it is om and beneficent, rather than an aggressive 
presence. If we cannot applaud Mr. Rawnsley’s choice of the 
sonnet, which, we think, implies a curious misapprehension of the 
artistic functions of that metrical form, it is impossible not to 
praise the temperate reticence of his style and his single-hearted 
reverence for a great model. 
_ It is a pity that the dramatic quality of Dux Redur should be 
somewhat marred by the ineflective development of a good plot. 
Mr, James Rhoades hardly makes the most of a suggestive and 
eminently poetic design. The plan is admirable, the super- 
structure lacks cohesion. Both in the ideal presentment of character 
and in the rhetorical cast of the dialogue, the comedy is based on 
an Elizabethan convention, the action, scene, period, and environ- 
ment being as vague as the lover of old poetic drama might 
desire. More than once we are reminded of Ford by the exalted 
strain of philosophy in the more serious and passionate scenes, and 
of an age that delighted in wit-contests by the ingenious conceits 
and pretty banter of the lovers. Mr. Rhoades has produced some- 
thing more than a pastiche of the Shakspearian drama, and some- 
thing less than a self-contained play. Th re is enough of genuine 
tic fancy and good craftsmanship in Dux Redux to interest us 
in his next production. 

Mr. Arthur Dillon deals with themes that demand the art and 
organism of a Milton to justify the hardihood of the venture. 
There are some good lines in the “Orpheus,” with lyrics of por- 
tentous dulness, but on the whole the t's treatment of ancient 
and memorable myths shows a heavy hand and a sluggish imagina- 
tion. Ambition is an excellent attribute in the poet. Doubtless 
it is “ better to err with Pope than shine with Pye,” or cum Scali- 
geroerrare, quam cum Clario recte sapere, and Mr, Dillon does not 
regret his high attempts :— 

d We find the right road, others proving wrong. 

Already lost ic ne whois afraid... 
In the t instance “the deed,” and not “ the attempt,” 
‘confounds us. Miss O’Brien’s Lyrics, a thin volume of un- 
tentious song, includes several neg of unpremeditated fervour 
at are animated with the bird-like unconscious impulse of the 
‘true lyrist. Mong of the poems in Melilot are dark with enigmas, 
compared with whose tortuous perversity the riddles of antiquity 
‘are. transparently sim We er the burlesque of the late 
Mr. Calverley to Mr. Prevost’s laborious imitations of Mr. 
ning. “ the tale of Nakiketas, taught of Death ” 
—is a dull Oriental apologue in flat blank verse ; the remaining 
“poems are even duller, the verse flatter and feebler, without a 

redeeming touch in the dreary monotone of mere naught-at-all, 


ANNE GILCHRIST.* 


M®* GILOHRIST'S book is not only a biography of his late 
mother, but contains also some of her essays and a 

deal that is interesting about the f pet ee Blake, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlyle, D. G. Rossetti, Lord an y Tennyson, and Mr. Walt 
Whitman. To the last named ee Mrs. Gilchrist’s letters 
were addressed, and they are described as being most beautif 
characteristic, and copious. Nevertheless, there is strong grou 
for sympathy with his refusal to give them up for publication, 
and with his preference to keep such utterances to fimself ex- 
clusively. - A rebuke so kindly and delicately given to the preva- 
lent practice of exposing to the general gaze the most familiar 
communications was much needed, and is accordingly welcome. 
A prefatory notice by Mr. W. M. Rossetti adds much to the value 
of the volume; for he had much to do with two occurrences in 
the life of his friend—namely, her occupation on the account of 
Blake and his works, commenced and nearly completed by her 
husband, and her enthusiastic admiration for the co 

whose reluctance to have her letters to him printed has just been 
mentioned. Mr. Rossetti’s character of Mrs. Gilchrist conveys 
the impression of a remarkable woman of great mental ability and 
of strong and amiable character, whose life afforded a worthy 
example of work well executed and of domestic duties ex- 
cellently disch . A touch of ancestral position and of old- 
fashioned rural life is given in the story of how Mrs. Gilebrist’s 
mother was descended from a long line of small squires settled at 
Earls Colne, in one of the most beautiful parts of the county of 
Essex. Her father was a successful solicitor, and she was born in 
the old legal quarter of London; but his comparatively early 
death compelled a retreat from Gower Street to Highgate, and at 
the age of twenty-three Anne Burrows became the wife of Mr. 
Gilchrist. The acquaintance with Carlyle was occasioned by the 
kind reception he gave to the busband’s Life of Ety. After a time 
the Gilchrists became the next-door neighbours of the Carlyles. 
in Cheyne Row; much familiarity and iriendship followed, and 
Mr. Gilehrist orpus to have been in constant communication 
with Carlyle, and helping him about prints and books while he 
was engaged upon the Life of Frederick the Second. Manyle 
with conversations and anecdotes of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle of 
novelty and interest, are the result of this frequent intercourse, 
The sad and early death of Gilchrist put an end to the residence 
in Chelsea, and the widow and her children took refuge in a 
pretty cottage at Shottermill, near Haslemere, a circumstance 
which led to an acquaintance with the Tennysons. 

A sentence from a letter of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s gives the key- 
note to the sort of adoration in which the author of the Leaves of 
Grass is held by his ecstatic admirers. He is a “glorious man, 
who will one day be known as one of the greatest sons of Earth 
(with a big E), a few steps below Shalspeare on the throne of 
immortality.” Earth, and dross, and rubbish enough, indeed, there 
is about him, along with all the really five things he has said in 
his unmetrical poems, The essay by Mrs. Gilchrist, under the title 
of “An Englishwoman’s Estimate of Walt Whitman,” is a good 
introduction to a knowledge of the man and his writings; but a 
loyal woman’s sense of right and wrong compels her to remark 
that perhaps he has forgotten the truth that our instincts are 
beautiful facts of nature, as well as our bodies; and that we have 
a strong instinct of silence about some things. And in his own 
selections from the works of his idol, Mr. W. M. Rossetti had the 
good sense altogether to omit some of them, although their writer 
would not of his own will countenance an expurgated edition. 
Mrs. Gilchrist, too, suggested that they should in future editions. 
be divided between two distinct yolumes—the one presumabl 
for general readers, and the other, with a few preliminary maw 
of guidance, for the inner circle of those who are described as 
such as can think greatly or love greatly, either or both—a sort 
of esoteric —- which it is perhaps not given to the com- 
mon herd of mankind wholly to understand. 

A visit to the United States gives occasion for bringing out the 
— points of wide human sympathy, as shown in the 

evotion to the good of others, of the author of the Leaves of 
Grass when attending to the sick and wounded on both sides 
during the great War of Secession; and no justice can be done 
to his character without bearing this constantly in mind. Dwellers 
in London should be pleased by the account given by an American 
of its marvellous charm, which is worth quoting. One of Mrs, 
Gilchrist’s correspondents writes from New York in 1882 :— 

I find I am not quite able to shake off the attractions of London even at 
this distance, and feel that [ shall be back there again in a year or two. 
What is the secret of the attraction that London has to such a city-hater 
as I am? I often ask myself this question; it seems to attract most 
people who have been there in the same way ; it seems to me it is because 
of its thoroughly domestic and home look and air. It is a vast aggre- 

tion of actual homes, and seems to exist, not for commerce or trade, 
ike New York, but for life; there is something in the air and in the ex- 
pression of things that is different from—more tender and majestic than— 
anything I have experienced in cities at home. When you find time to 
write me—which I hope you will before long—tell me what you think 
about it—what this su charm of London, apart from its.obvious ad- 
vantages and benefits, is. ‘ 
This is really true, but has probably never been expressed so 
courageously before. 

The life of which the records are now given, outside of its 


* Anne Gilchrist ; her Life aud Writings. Edited by H. H. Gilchrist, 
With Prefatory Notice by W. M. Rossetti. London: Fisher Unwin. 
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duties, its work, its trials, and its afflictions, was spent in an 
atmosphere of poetry and art; but much of Mrs. Gilchrist’s own 
writing was of a scientific character, as shown in many con- 
tributions to periodical literature. It would be difficult to furnish 
a fair estimate of the book without much quotation, for it is largely 
composed of letters and anecdotes, to which justice cannot be done 
in any other way. By the admirers of a certain school of poetry, 
and by many personal friends, it will be accepted as a very Hoa 
cious gift. By the general reader it may be at least regarded as 
an interesting collection of sayings and doings and letters of people 
of note, about whom curiosity continues to be alive and active. 


CLASSIFICATION AND MORPHOLOGY OF PLANTS.* 


ERHAPS no scientific text-book ever influenced the world to 
which it especially appealed more profoundly than did the 
well-known Text-Book of Botany, by Professor Sachs. Its 
laborious accuracy and earnest thoroughness compelled the respect 
of all, and, as the great botanist revised edition after edition, 
translators followed more slowly, and spread the powerful in- 
fluence of this exponent of modern botany far and wide. A time 
came, however, when Sachs’s Text-book was becoming un- 
manageable and even cumbrous, and two facts made themselves 
evident—iirstly, it was impossible for nes | one man to grasp and 
handle all the new acquisitions to botanical science ; and, secondly, 
it was equally impossible for one book to hold them and preserve 
its character of a text-book. Sachs’s Text-book was, in fact, 
approaching the stage of becoming an encyclopedia. 
he author then wisely resolved to hand over the treatment of 
the special morphology to his late assistant, Dr. Goebel, then Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Rostock; and the present 
volume is really to be looked upon as anew and enlarged edition of 
‘Book II, of the celebrated Text-book. The chief alterations in it 
are of the nature of additions made necessary by the rapid progress 
of investigation since the Jast German edition, and an increase in 
number of the excellent illustrations. But Professor Goebel has 
imprinted his own individuality on the new work by his treatment 
of the difficulties of homology and terminology; his well-known 
eminence in connexion with the morphology of the vascular 
ptogams, and his wide acquaintance with the literature of the 


and lower Thallophytes, are clearly indicated by the marks: 


they leave in this treatise. 
English students will, of course, compare the work with the 
second English edition of Sachs’s Text-book, and they will find 
numerous points of contrast to note. In the first place, the 
—— limitations of the term “ spore ” introduced by Sachs have 
entirely abandoned, and reversion to the older custom 
sanctioned—a spore is once more to be looked upon as simply any 
isolated reproductive cell. Secondly, the inquiring student will 
find great differences in the classification of the Thallophytes. In 
place of the artificial subdivision into four groups, based on the 
peculiarities of the sexual reproduction, Goebel has frankly 
adopted the much more philosophical principle which has been so 
long and so successfully employed in classifying the higher plants— 
namely, the comparison of all the morphological characters ex- 
hibited during the life-history. The influence of De Bary’s 
pregnant essay on the classitication of the Thallophytes is very 
marked throughout. 

Instead of the obviously artificial and avowedly provisional 
subdivision into Protophyta, Zygospores, Oosporee, and Carpo- 
spores, then, the Thallophytes are now arranged in five groups— 
Myxomycetes, Diatomacezx, Schizophytes, (in the narrower 
sense), and Fungi—the lichens, of course, being incorporated with 
the last group. It is interesting to note that some lichens are 
composed of a Basidiomycete commensal with an alga, whereas, as 
is well known, the majority are Ascomycetes. 

In the treatment of the Muscinge and vascular cryp’ we 
have the hand of Professor Goebel distinctly traceable throughout. 
His magnificent researches into the comparative development of 

and ia would alone suffice to constitute him an 
authority on these matters, and the English student of botany will 
now be able to assimilate these brilliant results and their bearing 
on the homologies of the structures met with .n the reproduction 
_ of the flowering plants. In this part of the book there are also 
several new figures, some of them remarkable for their beauty and 
*¢learness, and a number of them from Goebel’s own drawings; 
these are chiefly in illustration of the development of the arche- 
- spore and sporogenous cells, and their homologies in the different 
groups, and their value in teaching and apprehending the relation- 
ships between the various types will be widely appreciated. 

As to the translation, there is little to find fault with and much 

to praise. The editor has carefully incorporated much, if not most, 
of the later literature, so far as it is really important ; of course 

there is no end to the possibilities of foot-notes, and on the whole 
we are inclined to regard the additions as sufficient and satisfactory. 

It must be allowed that the references show excellent signs of the 

activity and power of our younger ish botanists ; several im- 

contributions to the grt the cryptogams have 
published of late from their han At the same time the 


‘o..* Outlines of Classification and Special iw of Plants. 
Dr. K. Goebel, Professor in the Universi of Kostock. bY 
E. F, Garnsey, M.A., and Professor J. B. Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.B.S. 
: Clarendon Press. 1887. 


editor has evidently been awake to the progress made in forei 
countries also, and at least one of these notes deserves al 
mention—namely, that on Treub’s recent discoveries among the 
Lycopods in Java. It will thus be seen that the English edition 
comes to us with many advan to compensate the unavoidable 
drawbacks attaching to a tion, and probably no competent 
botanist will deny that it is the best exposition of the subject 
which we SS, 

It is impossible to overlook another feature of this book, The 
editor has entirely recast the index, and made it much more 
valuable than the too meagre one of the original. A very full 
glossary has also been added, so that no misconceptions may arise 
as to the meanings of the terms employed as equivalents for the 
German, Several of these equivalents are quite new ; they v 
in merit, but have evidently been chosen with care. “ Abjoint, 
Abscise,” “ Ameristic,” “ Aulophyte,” “Hypophleodic,” and 
others are useful as well as new, however strange they may seem at 
first ; but “ Raumparasit” is hardly de‘ensible among its translated 
companions. Nor does “ Squama fructifera” seem useful as an 
equivalent for “seminiferous scale.” ‘hese are small matters— 
scarcely to be called faults, however, in a work which is so satis- 
factory as a wbole. It is unnecessary to say a word regarding the 
get-up of the book; the print, paper, ont binding of the now 
well-known Clarendon Press Series, in which the English edition of 
Sachs’s Text-book was produced, are as good as ever, and however 
much we may desire a decade of native works on botany, the 
Oxford press should be thanked by all our English botanists for 
reproducing the works of German authorities so well, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


BOUILLIER’S Nouvelles études familiéres de psychologie 
e et de morale (1) are not of the severely technical (or, 
as some abandoned persons call it, the laxly jargonesque) style 
of much modern philosophy. They are rather of the school 
cf philosophical good sense expressed in eloquent language, 
which produced some remarkable work in the last century, 
but which has been poohpovhed for the last thirty — in 
England, and, except as far as it was kept up at Edi | 7 
by John Wilson, almost for the last fitty. In other words, M. 
Bouillier is more concerned with life and conduct and with 
scholarly and humanist handling of life and conduct than with 
words and names or the history of words and names. There 
is much to be said for this antiquated preference, and it comes 
very pat that M. Bouillier's very first paper is a defence of 
antiquated things generally and a mild piea to the effect that, 
let us say, Aristotle was not necessarily a foolisher man than, let 
us say, Mr. Conybeare. His second, an “ Etude sur la licheté,” 
is a sull better apie 2 of a very sore subject. It is not, unfortu- 
nately, in France only that this vice—or, not to appear to be pre- 
judiced, let us say this newfangled virtue—appears to be considered 
as the chief duty of citizens, and M. Bouillier's protest is only too 
timely. In a different style, but not less good, is the article 
“ De loubli,” in which, however, there is little or no political 
behind-thought. There are other papers of both kinds in the 
book, which is altogether recommendable as a return to the time 
when men were not ashamed to say useful commonplaces as well 
as they could, instead of saying useless paradoxes or jejune techni- 
calities as ill as they or anybody could possibly manage to say 
them. The union of esprit and solid sense which was one of the 
best features of the French character before the Revolution has 
not recently been better exhibited than here, 

The Abbé Sicard has given in a single volume (2). not over- 
burdened with mere erudition, but sutfliciently furnished with 
useful references and documents, a history of classical studies 
(whereof, like all good men, he is a fervent defender) under the 
ancien régime, It might perhaps have been a very little better if 
he had fixed a terminus 4 quo as well as one ad , and begun 
boldly at the Renaissance; for the subject of mediswval education 
is a difficult one to discuss in a mere preface. But it may be 
admitted that there are difficulties both ways, and that some 
readers are as much offended by being plu in medias as others 
are by an insufficient exordium. The actual subject of the book is 
Cochins examination of bilosophy, especiall 

in'’s tion of some recent phi 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s, has pith enough in it'to the 
edition it has reached (3). We note a few points on which the 
argument might have been strengthened. ‘To say, for instance, 
that “Agnosticisme veut dire ignorance” is not quite correct, 
though it may be admitted that there is no single word to substi- 
tute. As the Gnostic was one who made a profession of 

ing peculiar knowledge, so the Agnostic is one who makes a 
profession of not haying it. “ A flectation of ignorance,” owing to 
the bad sense which the word affectation has got, may bean ’ 
but is an exact, translation. 

The main purport of the Esguisses (4) of M. Spir—a Russian 

(2) Nouvelles études familicres de psychologie et de morale, Par F. 

r, Paris: Hachette. 
ro?) Les études classiques avant la révolution, Par !’Abbé Sicard. Paris: 
(3) L’évolution de la vie. Par D. Cochin. Deuxitme édition. Paris: 


(4) Esquisses de phi'osophie critique. Par A. Spir.. Paris: Alcan, 
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philosopher who seems to have the singular and enviable faculty 
of writing in many tongues indifferently, but by no means “ with 
indifferent incorrectness ’"—may be said to be a kind of Idealism 
pushed almost to the point of becoming Illusionism. He would 
apparently deprecate any philosophical attempt to explain ex- 


ternal nature, at the same time that he argues the investigation of | 


the “forms of thought,” logical and moral, There is, of course, 
nothing new in this—there has not been a new thing, false or 
true, in philosophy for some two thousand years at least—but it is 
put freshly, and not without vigour. 
We noticed a week or two ago a new book of M. André 
Theuriet’s in his lighter and more cheerful vein ; there has ap- 
almost at the same time one in his more pessimist tone. The 
aradis des Enfants (5) is, as may be guessed, a toyshop, or 
rather its sign, and the book is almost wholly occupied with 
the martyrdom (to her own inexperience and the selfish caprice 
of a libertine who has no excuse of youth or ion) of 
Francine Labrache, the daughter of its proprietor. M. Theuriet 


“ has also spent considerable pains on Onésime Aubriot, Francine’s 


friend, and, had it not been for evil fate, her lover. The seducer, 
his wife, and Francine’s father complete the characters of a stage 
unusually free from crowding. Hardly anywhere has the author 
shown greater art in treatment; but it must be a question for 
individual decision whether the somewhat monotonous “ pity of 
it ” of the situation is not a blot on the general design. M. Lucien 
Biart (6) confesses pleasantly to the antiquity of most of the 
stories he has collected in his present volume. They are in his 
well-known vein of science-popularizing fiction—a vein in which 
he has long since won popularity. Le mas des Sylvains (7) adds 
another to the, for a single district, rather numerous novels of the 
Camargue. The local and folkal (if we may be pardoned) studies 
are good; the central romance not quite so 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Wé hardly expect to find an American gentleman writing a 
brief history of recent English intervention in Egypt as a 
dissertation in part fulfillment (sic) of the conditions necessary 
for the attainment of the degree of doctor of philosophy.” Mr. 
John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D., has done it none the less, rinted it 
into the bargain, under the title of The Conflict of Lust and 
West in Eyypt (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887). The 
name promises more than Dr. Bowen gives; for the conflict of 
East and West in Egypt began long before the a of Mehemet 
Ali. Dr. Bowen takes the rule of the t Pasha for his starting- 

int, and ends with the retreat of Lord Wolseley’s expedition 

m the Soudan. He writes with some spirit, and a most com- 
mendable impartiality. There is no trace in him of that prefer- 
ence for France which most good Americans think it necessary to 

rofess, At the same time, he is no mere partisan of England. 
ith a lucidity very proper in a dissertation written for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, he recognizes the fact that the 
nature of things, her own interests, and the faults of her rival 
have left England mistress of Egypt. Dr. Bowen is nowise 
moved by being told that England has consulted her own conveni- 
ence in the intervention. On the contrary, he considers that a 
matter of course, and asks whether it was not a good thing for 
Feypt and the world at large that the convenience of England 
should have been consistent with the occupation of Egypt. He 
points out that France surrendered all right to share in the 
control when she refused to act against Arabi. His criticisms on 
the Soudan expeditions are thoroughly sound ; but where did Dr. 
Bowen find out that the Mahdi was accepted by the Shiite Ma- 
hometans, or, indeed, that there are any Shiites in the Soudan P 

A translation of M. G. Charmes’s much-discussed book on Naval 
Reform (London: Allen & Co, 1887) can of course only be criti- 
cized at this time of day from one point of view. The value 
of M. Charmes’s book has been tolerably well estimated and does 
not need to be gauged again. It is enough to deal with the trans- 
lation purely as a translation. Vigorous and idiomatic versions of 
a French original are so rare that it is pleasant to be able to speak 
well of Miss J. E. Gordon-Cumming’s. Here and there the 
exact meaning of a technical word seems to be rather inaccuratel 
given. The sentences “England has engineers who rank with 
captains and commanders. We alone stop at the rank of 
corvette captain,” must, for instance, contain a mistake some- 
where, commander and corvette captain being as near as may be 
equivalent ranks. On the whole, however, the English reads 
easily, and is free from the mere blundering French-English which 
isso common in translations. The book may be safely recom- 
mended to English readers who wish to know what the most con- 
spicuous of recent French naval critics has to say on the French 
navy, and who cannot get at him in the original, The tricolour 
binding is painfully offensive to the eye—the mere physical one, 
‘we mean, not the eye of English patriotism. 

A book on the “ Union” which is advertised by the help of a 
quotation from Mr. Gladstone can, of course, be written in onl 
one spirit. Mr. J.G. Swift MacNeill’s book is so recommended, 
and it is consequently unnecessary to say anything about its spirit. 
How the Union was Carried (London: Kegan Paul. 1887) is 


(5) 4u Paradis des Enfants. Par A. Theuriet. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(6) Les clientes du Docteur Bernagius. Par L. Biart. Paris: Plon. 
(7) Le mas des Sylvains. Par E. Valentin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


history of blackguardism naturally, and it is sweet to see how 
much of that blackguardism was Irish. “No, Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “the Irish are an honest. people ; they never say any 
of one another,” and Mr. J, G. Swift MacNeill is thoroughly 
onest in that way. A great part of his thin book is taken up 
with showing how easily Irishmen are bribed and how ferocious 
they can be to one another. He dwells complacently on the dis- 
rust felt by Lord Cornwallis at having to deal with certain 
ren in the only way they could be dealt with. It ought to 
surprise nobody to learn that the deduction he draws is that it was 
horribly wicked to corrupt those poor innocent patriots. To talk 
of this kind of writing as history or even rational polemics would 
be farcical indeed. 

What a Lady's Coiffeur Ought to Know ( anaes by the 
Author, 9 Victoria Grove, Kensington) is more than any head not 
trained by the dressing of other heads could be expected to hold. 
M. Eugéne Ménard for his part knows everything, including the 
exact date of the fall of Troy and “Tho Property of the Ages.” 
He is copious and florid on the necessity for artistic propriety and 
the dexterous use of “ postiches.” The muse lends her aid and 
gives good advice about “ postiches.” Thus she sings in verse 
quite of the minor bard level :— 

Before deciding for such or such a headdress 

Chiefly in history the fair patroness 

Ought to know its kind as well as its nature, 

Or else a pretty face, of a modest figure, 

Might, without knowing, choose a wrong style, 

Giving an appearance shocking, common, vile. 
As the result of such an error, “ both the mother of James I. of 
England, and the daughter of Bertaire, King of Thuringia, instead 
of being chaste or innocent, would be the object of noxious 
observations.” For want, perhaps, of a little guidance from M. 
Eugéne Ménard, the mother of James I. of England has been the 
object of not a few noxious observations. 

r. H. Strickland Constable has chosen a fertile subject in 
Certain Hindrances to Wisdom in Statesmanship (London : 
Hatchards), In the lorg run these hindrances to wisdom resolve 
themselves into the want of wisdom, but no doubt the defect can 
be shown in various ways. That Mr. Constable bas an ill-regulated 
mind will be clear to some from the fact that he selects many of 
his terrible examples from the sayings and doings of a certain 
great and good contemporary statesman. Thus, for instance, he 
couples “ Mr. Gladstone” (can it be believed?) “ pitting the 
masses against the classes,’ with some observations inspired 
by Bacon on “ political mountebanks.” We, for our part, agree 
so far with Mr. Strickland Constable that we are sorry to find him 
meking such a “howler” as to credit Heine with the saying that 
“ the gods themselves war in vain against stupidity.” 

So much has been said of gaols of late years from the prisoner's 
point of view that it is agreeable to read something from the 
other side. The Rev. J. W. Horsley's Jottings from Jail (London = 
T. Fisher Unwin) are a little touched by small sentimental 
heresies. He is, for instance, of opinion that people who, having 
money, spend it on pleasant things—costly furs, among others— 
are in some way responsible for the sin of him who prigs what 
isn’t his’n. He is sound, however, in the nobler parts; and does 
not think that cold-blooded murderers are cruelly treated when 
they are hanged out of the way. His jottings are highly miscel- 
laneous—sometimes instructive, and often amusing. How excel- 
lent was the observation of the Jew solicitor who had provided 
himself with an ordinary Bible to swear on when offered a Hebrew 
Old Testament! “Thank you, sir,” said the discriminating man, 
“it’s of no consequence. I only kiss my side of the book.” There 
was merit, too, in the gonoph’s definition of a church as a place 
“where they waccinates children in the afternoon, and gives away 

ings to poor people.” Mr. Horsley’s observations on the character 
of criminals agree in the main with those of other authorities. He 
finds that stupidity and an inability to settle to regular work are 
the marks of the race. Vanity is a common feature, too; but then 
that is often, though not always, a sub-section of stupidity. Mr. 
Horsley’s 259 pages are well worth skimming. They a 
among other things, some highly curious specimens of crimi 
fine English, worthy of Dogberry himself. The constable could 
not have beaten the victim who had “ discussion on the brain, 
which brought on deludeness.” But perhaps that person was a 


wag. 
‘We have received several of those scientific treatises which can 
only be mentioned briefly. Mr. Francis E. Nipher, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Washington University, publishes (London: 
Whittaker & Co, 1887) a 2 of Magnetic Measurement ; 
with an Appendix on the Method of Least Squares. It is meant 
asa “ brief handbook to supplement the instructions of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey ” of the United States, which is well known 
for thoroughness and greatness of scale, Some Municipal Records 
of the City of Carlisle (Carlisle: Thurnam & Sons. London: 
eorge Bell & Sons. 1887) will be a useful mine for the historian. 
It has a frontispiece showing the South-West Prospect of the 
City in 1739—as it was when Waverley said his last farewell to 
the Vich Ian Vohr, The Joint Scientific Papers of James Prescott 
Joule, member of very many learned Societies, are published by 
“ The Physical Society of London ” coe & Francis, Red Lion 
Court, 1887). The late Mr. Robert Ellis’s studies on the obscure 
Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages have been 
lished by his widow, with the help of Mr. W. de Gray Birch, of 
the British Museum (London: Triibner & Co.) Part I. 
Bird’s Modern Chess deals with the Evans Gambit (London: 
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published for the author by Dean & Son). It is a full history, 
with copious illustrations, of a highly scientific move of the most 
scientific of games. 

School books are always with us, and for this week they are 
classical, Mr. C. H. Keene, M.A., Dublin, has edited The Eclogues 
of Calpurnius Siculus and M. Aurelius Olympius Nemesianus, 
with Commentary, Introduction, and Appendix (London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1887). The Clarendon Press publishes Part II. of 
Mr. Leonard Huxley’s Cicero de Senectute, being the notes 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1887). The Pitt Press Series 
has been increased by Part I., Introduction and Text of Platonis 
Apologia Socratis, edited for the Syndics of the University Press 
by Mr. J. Adam, B.A. (Cambridge: at the University Press). A 

reek Testament is published by Mr. F. H. A. Scrivener, A.M. 
(Cantabrigia: Deighton, Bell, et Soc, Londini : Whittaker et 
Soc.; G. Bell et Filii. 1887). We have also to notice two 
volumes of Anecdota O.voniensi:, Texts, Documents, and Extracts, 
chiefly from manuscripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
Libraries (Oxford: Clarendon Press). The one, Part II. of 
Vol. |., is edited by Mr. Wallis Budge, and contains Semitic 
Texts ; the other, the Aryan, Part 1V. of Vol. L., is edited by 
Mr. A. A. MacDonell. 

Our reprints include Mr. Timbs’s Anecdotes about Authors and 
Artists (London: Diprose & Bateman), a neat 12mo, in the 
now familiar red-bsck binding; the cheaper reprint of Mr. 
Huxley's //ume, trom the “ Men of Letters Series ” (London: 
Macwillan & Oo.) ; a newly-revised translation of the Imitation 
of Christ, in the “ Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature” (Lond Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1887); and a 
slim pamphl-t containing Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ Factors of 
Organic Evolution,” reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, with 
additions ( Williams & Norgate, 1887). 

Of cata'ogues and manuals there is no want. “ Katalog Nr.25” 
of Messrs. Wilh. Hoch. & Reimer—agent for Great Britain, D. 
Nutt—contains “ Klassische Philologie, ii. 1887.” Lovejoy’s 
Household Almanack and Year-Book, 1887, calls for its word 
(Miss Langley. Reading). The Colonial List for 1887 (London : 
Harrison & Son), «nd the Report on the “Colonil Sections” of 
the late Exhibition, edited by Mr. H. Trueman Wood, M.A. 
(London: Wil'iam Clowes. 1887), are to hand for use by all 
whom they may concern. The Statesman's Year-Book for 1887, 
twenty-fourth »nnual publication, edited by Mr Scott Keltie 
(London: Macmillan & Co.), is not in need of any bush to call 
attention to its merits. We have received Vol. VI. (Part I.) of 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary (Cassell & Co., Limited, 18587). 
It goes trom “ Quoi” to “ Shipp.” 


NOTICE. 


We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DepartMENT has been REmoveD from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMEN 18 should therefore be addressed to Mr. Hart, 
33 SourHaMPION STREET, StRaND, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d. 
or &7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Writt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Satonpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the SarvRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornerinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli, 
The Saturpay Review can also be had of Messrs, GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Forazrrenam, 59 Rue 
@ Antibes, Cannes. 


Copies of the Saturnpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
_ warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 64. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,641, Aprit 9, 1887: 


The Colonial Conference. 

Gladstone, Parnell, Ford, & Co. Disestablishment in Wales. 
Afghanistan. What is Bad Beer? Submarine Miners. 
The Land Transfer Bill. Police Zeal without Knowledge. 
The Farce Martial at Devonport. A Party in Desperation, 
The Debate on the Crimes Bill, The Taxation of Clubs. 

The Absurdity at Cannes. A Grave Doubt Resolved. 


Easter Week on Mount Kerki. 

Laissez /’Azur! The Wisdom of Babes and Sucklings. 
The Buccleuch Engravings. The Sphinx Displayed. 
Russian Easters. Charles W. Campbell. 

The Prospects of the Stock Markets. Italian Opera. 
Picture Galleries. in the Two Houses. 

Dr. Dollinger on Hellenism in History. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts. The Precipitate Grandmother. 


Meryon's Paris. 
Three Novels. Horse-Racing in France. 
More Twining Family Papers. William Blake. 

The Early Tudors. Life in Modern Palestine. 
Custumals of Battle Abbey. Novels and Stories. Arcady. 
Distinguished Anglo-Indians. Cookery Books. 

The Volcano under the City. Minor Poets. Anne Gilchrist. 
Classification and Morphology of Plants. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,640, APRIL 2, 1887: 


Opposition and the Crimes Bill—Russia and Austria—Tithes—Our Own 
Jubilee Poems—T he Liberal Unionist—The American Fi-heries Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution—The Land Bill of the Government— Pr. fessor Tyndall— 
The Case of Lieutenant Hall—The Loss of the Xapunda—Art in Whitechapel— 
The Supply of Weapons—The State of Ireland. 

Balls—Brad\ opia—Last Term at Cambridge—Racing—Holiday Tasks—A Nor- 
wegian Play—Father Garnet and the Seal of Confession—7he Mormon—The 
University Boat Race—The Crystal Palace Concerts—The Society of Lady 


The 


Artists—Mr. Thackeray's Letters—The Indian Budget—Olympic Theatre— 
In the Two Houses-—J/an and Wife. = 
Introduction to Homer—New Novels—Classical School Books— Mrs. jiek’s 


Journals—The Reformed Church of lreland—Celebrities of the Centary— 
Andrea del Sarto’s Carita—“ Toadstools "—Bristol—American Documents— 
Four Novels—Three Medical Buoks—Sidney—Mr. Betts'’s Idea—The Peace of 
Utrecht-—French Liverature—New Books and Reprints, 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MARCOVITCH & CO. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


CIGARETTES “ DAPHNZ.” 
“ The Finest Egyptian Cigarettes.” 
Prices : Petit Format, 8s.; Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 


11 AIR STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


STREETER’S 
LONDON MADE 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
WHITE AND MODERN OUT, 
From £5 to £5,000 (pounds). 


BOND STREET, No. 18, 
BRUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


Bursar. 
The system offers to BOYS from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages Private 
Tutor, combined of 


i lar discipli = 
in ipower Sehoul (if required) for any public school. Splendid buildings and 
TERM begias May 5, 


| 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 9, 1887. 


YCEUM.—FAUST, To-nighte at Eight o'clock. Mephistopheles, 

Mr. HENRY IRVING ; Margaret, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Box Office (Mr. J. 
Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats booked by letter or telegram.—1 —LYCEUM 

The THIRTY- 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. 


VALE of DORE’S LAST GREAT 


VALE of TEARS,” 

eURE. completed a few days before. he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY w Bond Street, with “ st Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other 
g:eat Pictures, Ten to Six daily. 


Gocrete D’'AQUARELLISTES FRANCAIS.—Now OPEN. 
The French Water Colour Society's EXHIBITION i in the GOUPIL GAIALERY 
(Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, « Co.), 116 and 117 New Bond Street. Over Three panteed Water 
Colour Drawings by the jirst French Artists, Admission, ls. ; Season ‘Tickets, 5s. Cata- 
logue, 6d. For a short time only fe 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicnH Howxt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CONTAINS 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS, 
from all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
Now Publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. Pros)ectus on application. 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples, 
THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER, 
Copies of Reyvolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintin s, Draw: ys, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Notices, free per post, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 p>. price 61. free per post. 
TUE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — WEEK ENDING APRIL 16. 


Monday, April 11 (Easter Monday), 8) ecial Attractions, Great Wrestling Tournament by 
leading Cumberland and Westmore.and Wrestiers. Grand Variety Entertainment by Paul 
Cinquevalli and other fore.uost arti-ts. Two B cycle Races v. Horses, Band of Se ots Guards 
Mr. J. P. Clarke), and ble other at il dl 

dus: 

Tyssdag. April 12, Comedy, “Jack in the Box,” Miss Fannie Leslie and Strand Theatre 
Compan Grand Varie'y Entertainment by Katsnoshin Awata and other artists. 

WwW Ayril_ 13 (Cheap Popular Concert (no extra charze). 

arrett, 


Evening Dramatic Per ormance, * Sin Lite. under direction of Mr. Oscar 
Iluminsted Pr menade. Grand ertuinment by Katsnoshin Awata, &c. &c. 
14, Comedy, Mr. Feulton and Comedy Lheatre 


panloten + a Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, One Shilling each day 
y, Ninepeuce ; Sat Saturday, Halt-a-Crowa belore One Shiiling after Pak} 
or or by S Season icket. 


(THE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1887.—A COURSE of SIX 


LECTURES on “ The ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION as TLUSTRATED 


Univers BABYLONIAN wpe will Th delivered by Professor SAYCE, of the 


be: without pay 
their and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, l4 Henriena Street, 
went Gu W.C., not :ater thar April 21, and as soon as possible after that date tickets 

will be issued to us many persons as tie Hall will accommodate. 
The same ‘ vurse of Lectures wil! also be delivered by Professor SAYCE, at Oxford, at 
2.30 P.M., on each of the collowing day: gg 28th, and Sacurday, April 30, and 
y. 5th, ee. 7th. 12th, and Saturday, May M4. Admission to the 

Uxtord Course will Le free, without ticke' 
PERCY LAWFOR 
Secreta 


ry te “Hibbert Trustees. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


CIRENCESTER, 


Established by Roya! Charter, 1845, for the Profession al Education of Land Owners and 
Oceupiers. Land gents, Surveyors, intend.ng Colonists, &c. providing full courses of 
instruction in the practice and science »f Agriculture and Est: 
of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Agricultural Chemistry, i 2. Forestry, &c. 

President—His Grace the Due of RICH MOND and GORDON, K.G, 
Chairman—The Right Hon, the Earl of DUCIE, 

For pectus apply to the PrinciraL. 

NEXT SESSION bexins Tuesday, » May 24, 


RoexA L INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES, 

The course of study to fit for employment in Burgpe, India, 
or the Colonies. FIFTY SLUDENTS | be admitted in September 1857. For Com- 
tition Se Se retary of State otter in the Indian Public Works 
ment, and ‘Two in — Indian — For p » apply to 

the ALY, at the College 


errr COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 


oe of £39,one of £20) will be competed for in June next. Candidates must have heen 
For further pply 


fourteen on the Ist January, 1sS7.— particu! a to the WARLEN, 
Radiey College, near Abingdo: 
‘WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Caxton Street, 8.W. 


SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES May 
(organie and 
SCHULAR- 


value £40, is offered tor Competition. The 8 May will be in Chemis 
anic) and Physics. and wii! be held on April30. In ber ENT RANC. 
. value £80 and £40, will be offered for competition 
“aan entering in the Summer (except those who have already obtained a scholarship) 
are allowed to compete ‘or the Entrance Exh. vitions in the following September. 
Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 100 Guineas in two payments, or £115 in five pay- 
ments, No ext as except paris tor Dissection and Class of Experimental Physics 


F and lars, ly Lo 
OF Prospectus and particulars, apply HAVILLAND HALL, M.D:, Dean. 


GUYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SOHOOL. 
The SUMMER SESSION commences on Monday, May 
The Hospital contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgieal cases, Wandeter Obstetric, 
Ophthalmic, and other speviai departments. 

Specie al Classes are held in the Hospital ore State Students preparing for the Examination of the 
University of London and other examining Boards. 

Appointments.— ‘The House Surgeons and House Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 
Anica its and Dressers, are seiected from the Students, according to merit, and without pay- 
ment, ‘There are ulso a large number of Junior “Appointments, every part of the Hospital- 
Practice being sy tically emp for 

Entrance Reaporeline.— igen Scholarship, of 125 G@ in Classics, Mathematics, and 
= Languages. Scholarship, of 125 Guineas, in mistry, Physics, Botany, and 


ay entering in <2 are eligible for the Open Scholarshi d for in Septemb 
Seventeen Scholarships, Prizes, and Medals, varying from £0 to £10 each, are ‘open for 


competition to ail the students. 

"The Hospital is in close p to the Met litan, District, South-Eastern, Brighton, 
For Prospectus apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TayLon, Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E. 
March, 1887. 


Chatham, North London, and astern Railway systems. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOUL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


VACANCIFS on the dati 
on and Exhibitions will begin on June l4.—For 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE, 
The SUMMER SESSION begins on Monday, May 2. 
Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley. 
Students may reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject w wie Colicg ate rega- 


lation 
For parti apply lly or by letter to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, re ‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
RACTICAL ENGINEERING. ’ 
The NEXT TERM opens on Monday, May 
I. Mechanical Course. IT. Civil Engineering Division. ITI. Colonial Section. 
Special preparation for Colonial Life and Exploring. Prospectus on 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 


ST. PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater.—Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. he 
College, Cambridge. and late Assistant-Master at St. "Paul's Preparatory Sch jest 
Kensington, pre: YS for the Entrance and F\ at 
St. Paul's school. 

Arrangements have been made for the Pupils of this School to have the use of the large 
Recreation Ground of the West Kensington School on halt-holidays for Cricket, Gymnast.cs, 
&e. ‘The School will Re-open for Midsummer Term on ‘Tuesday, April 20. 


HELLSIDE SCHOOL.—On Western slope of Malvern Hills, 
sheltered from cold winds. Preparatory for large Public Schools, Professions, rong 
Dormitor.es with and without cubicles, Geueaiam, Fives Court, Tennis Courts, Chapel, 
Laundry, large covered Swimming Bath (heated in culd weather,, cc. Experienced medical 
man residing within 100 yards of school. Inclusive Terms, very moderate. Reduction =f 
Sons of Clergymen. Referees—The Very Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Deun of Liandaff; the Kev. 
Haig Brown, Head-Master of Charterhouse ; ‘the Rev. "H. W. Moss, Head-Mas.er of 
Shrewsbury School; the Ker, Wilson, Warden of Radley College and Parents of 
Pupils.—Address, Rev. EDWARD Fore, West Malvern, for lrospectus and List of Reierees. 


DURHAM SCHOOL. 
Five JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of £25 a year, oper to 


YS under fourteen, and tenable for four years ; and TWO SENIOR SCHOLAR- 
sure . £40 a year, open to BOYS under sixteen, and tenable for three years, will be 
competed for in June. The Examination is open to ali boys whose ~e are not in wealthy 
circumstances. Phe are Classics and Mathematics.—k uriher information, with 
forms of appli may be ined frum the HEAD-MASTEx. 


JUBILEE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
CHATHAM HOUSE, RAMSGATE. 


TWENTY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from £15 to £19 x4 
annum, will be awarded on April 2l.—For particulars, apply to the Kev. G. BANkKs, 
College, Ramsgate. 


HOUSE, LANCASTER. 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Sehools, Workshops, Garden, Farm, and oiler occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young: Persons. 

Extensive private grounds, comprising garden, tennis-lawn, or tal plantations, Sc. 
A salubrious and picturesque situation 

Under the Manazement of the entra) Committee of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman, 
the Kight Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 

Medical Superintencent, G. SUU LT LEWORTH, B.A., M.D. 

‘Terms on application to Mr. JAMES DIGGENS, pad Royal Albert Asylum, 


+ Tanenster, 


OUTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 

CLASSES for GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 

under the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE, A adjoining jor Resident Pupils. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on May 2, 15S; 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress 

of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGI. ISU HOME for delicate 
ELDER GIRLS, with ail the of aC ucation.—Miss Willis will be in 
Enzland from March 21 to April 14 ; address 18a (ld Quebec Street, Hyde Park. 


E DUCATION, SWITZERLAND. — INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE, “La Chatelaine, ”* near Geneva. First grade schoul. Established 1853. 


for Life, Army, and Technical Schools, 
LA... Principal, Mr. CH. or T. STANLEY, Principa 
Mayall College. Brixton, Secretary of the “ Society of Old Pupils of La Chatelaine.” aed 
, Mr. G. THUDICHUM, now in England, 


Vi Vice-Prineip 
A ‘A. BARRISTER-AT-LAW, LL.D., with the HIGHEST 

UNIVERSITY and LEGAL EXAMINATION HONOURS, Writer of 
several Law Works, who has SUCCESSFULLY PREPARED more than FOUR HUNDRED 
PUPILS tor Examinations, has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT ’UPIL.—Apply, N. b.,. 
Porter, New Court, Lincoln's lun. 


EASTER OFFERINGS. 


MISSION TO 
DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


**As well for the body as the soul.” 


Treasurer and Chairman of General Committee. 
THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
THOMAS GRAY, Esq., C.B. 

E. J. MATHER, Founder and Director. 


Orrices: BRIDGE HOUSE, Blackfriars Bridge, London, E.C. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. LLOYDS, BARNETTS, & BOSANQUETS, Limited, 
Lombard Street, E.C. 


Until five years ago, upwards of 12,000 smacksmen toiled in the North 
Sea at all seasons, in all weathers, in constant danger, and not only cut oft 
from the joys and comforts of home, but at two days’ distance from medical 
or surgical aid. To-day seven Mission vessels cruise with the fleets 
(running the same risks, exposed to the same furious gales as the trawlers 
themselves), in order— 

1, That injuries and illness may receive prompt help and healing. 

2. That true friends may supplant and banish from the flects that enemy 
of the English smacksmen, that pest of the North Sea—the foreign coper, 
or floating grog-shop. 

8. That duli and monotonous lives may be cheered and brightened by 
_ their presence and ministry. 
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Saturday, April 16 Saturday Concert. Beethoven's Choral Symphony. Illuminated 
{ Promenade. Variety Eutertainmet by Katsnoshin Awata, &c. &c. Evening Vocai and 
| Military Concert. 
Daily, Orchestral and Military Bands ; Organ ; Skating Rink; Panorama, &c. De Cone, 4 
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